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This is a small ‘ens 
of a large map in the new 
CENTURY ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 


There it forms part of a beautiful map of the Phil- 
ippines and Hawaii, printed in half a dozen colors. 


The piece shows only 


The details with which it abounds indicate the 
completeness of the whole map. One finds the 
names which the campaign in the Philippines has 
made familiar, the cables which Dewey cut, the 
site and date of his famous battle, the date of the 
recent and of the earlier (English) capture of 
Manila, the heights of the mountains, etc., etc. 
On the complete map the whole archipelago is 
shown with similar care, though on a smaller 
scale, nothing geographical that one can wish to 
know about the group being omitted. The same is 
true of Hawaii. There is a beautiful corner map 
of Honolulu and Pear! Harbor, on a larger scale, 
even, than this of Manila, and each of the islands 
is mapped in a similar way. Each detail of the 
map is based upon the latest official information. 


the black printing. 





In order that you may get an idea of the 
beauty and value of The Century Atlas of 
the World, and also that you may obtain a 
timely and valuable map for present refer- 
ence at a bery low price, we will send to 
any address a single copy of this colored 
map of the Philippines and Hawaii, size 
J5x10% inches, for ten cents (five 2-cent 
stamps). 
THE CENTURY CO., 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
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FEAST-DAYS IN LITTLE ITALY. 


BY JACOB A. RIIS, 
Author of “How the Other Half Lives,” “Out of Mulberry Street,” etc. 


WITH PICTURES BY JAY HAMBIDGE. 


Ts rumble of trucks and the slamming 


of boxes up on the corner ceased for the 
moment, and in the hush that fell upon Mul- 
berry street snatches of a familiar tune, 
punctuated by a determined drum, struggled 
into the block. Around the corner came a 
band of musicians with green cock-feathers 
in hats set rakishly over fierce, sunburnt 
faces. A raft of boys walked in front, abreast 
of two bored policemen, stepping in time to 
the music. Four men carried a silk-fringed 
banner with evident pride. Behind them a 
strange procession toiled along: women with 
babies at the breast and dragging little 
children; fat and prosperous padrones car- 
rying their canes like staves of office and 
authority; young men out for a holiday; old 
men with lives of hardship and toil written 
in their halting gait and worn and crooked 
frames; lastly, a cripple on crutches, who 
strove manfully to keep up. The officials in 
Police Headquarters looked out of the win- 
dows and viewed the show indifferently. It 
was an every-day spectacle. This one had 
wandered around the block thrice that day. 
President Roosevelt (of the Police Board), 
who had come out to go to lunch, was much 
interested. To him it was new. 
“Where do you suppose they are going?” 
he said, surveying the procession from the 
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steps. He was toid that some Italian village 
saint was having his day celebrated around 
in Elizabeth street, and he expressed a desire 
to see how it was done. So we fell in, he 
and I, and followed the band too, at a little 
distance. 

It led us to a ramshackle old house in 
Elizabeth street, and halted there in front of 
a saloon with the appealing announcement 
on a swinging sign: “ Vino, Vino, di Califor- 
nia, di Italia. Any Kind of Whisky for Sale.” 
The band and the fat men went into the 
saloon. We followed the women, the chil- 
dren, and the scraggy ones through a gap in 
the brick wall that passed for an alley to the 
back yard, and there came upon the village 
of Auletta feasting its patron saint. 

It was a yard no longer, but a temple. 
All the sheets of the tenement had been 
stretched so as to cover the ugly sheds and 
outhouses. Against the dark rear tenement 
the shrine of the saint had been erected, 
shutting it altogether out of sight with a 
wealth of scarlet and gold. Great candles 
and little ones, painted and beribboned, 
burned in a luminous grove before the altar. 
The sun shone down upon a mass of holiday- 
clad men and women, to whom it was all as 
a memory of home, of the beloved home 
across the seas; upon mothers kneeling de- 
All rights reserved. 
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FEAST-DAYS 


voutly with their little ones at the shrine, 
and upon children bringing offerings to the 
saint’s glory. His face smiled down benignly 
upon them from the frame of gaudy colors 
with the coat of arms of the village, —or was 
it a hint at the legendary history of the 
saint?—a fox dragging a reluctant rooster 
by the tail. In his own country the saint 
is held to be mighty against fever and the 
ague, of which there is much there. The 
faith which prompted a stricken mother to 
hang the poor garments of her epileptic boy 
close to his hand, in the hope that so he 
might be healed, provoked no smile in the 
latter-day spectators. The sorrow and trust 
were too genuine for that. The fire-escapes 
of the tenement had, with the aid of some 
cheap muslin draperies, a little tinsel, and 
the strange artistic genius of this people, 
been transformed into beautiful balconies, 
upon which the tenants of the front house 
had reserved seats. In a corner of the yard 
over by the hydrant, a sheep, which was to be 
raffled off as the climax of the celebration, 
munched its wisp of hay patiently, while bare- 
legged children climbed its back and pulled 
its wool. From the second story of the ad- 
joining house, which was a stable, a big white 
horse stuck his head at intervals out of the 
window, and surveyed the shrine and the 
people with an interested look. 

The musicians, issuing forth victorious 
from a protracted struggle with a fleet of 
schooners in the saloon, came out, wiping 
their mustachios, and blew “Santa Lucia” 
on their horns. The sweetly seductive mel- 
ody woke the echoes of the block and its 
slumbering memories. The old women rocked 
in their seats, their faces buried in their 
hands. The crowd from the street increased, 
and the chief celebrant, who turned out to be 
no less a person than the saloon-keeper him- 
self, reaped a liberal harvest of silver half- 
dollars. The villagers bowed and crossed 
themselves before the saint, and put into 
the plate their share toward the expense 
of the celebration. Its guardian made a 
strong effort to explain about the saint to 
Mr. Roosevelt. 

“He is just-a lik’-a your St. Patrick here,” 
he said, and the president of the Police Board 
nodded. He understood. 

Between birthdays, the other added, the 
saint was left in the loft of the saloon, 
lest the priest get hold of him and get a 
corner on him, as it were. Once he got him 
into his possession, he would not let the 
people have him except upon payment of a 
fee that would grow with the years. But 


IN LITTLE 


ITALY. 


the saint belonged to the people, not to the 
church. He was their home patron, and they 
were not going to give himup. In the saloon 
they had him safe. Mr. Roosevelt delighted 
the honest villagers by taking five shares in 
the sheep, albeit the suggestion that it might 
be won by him and conducted in triumph by 
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THE DRUMMER. 


the band to Police Headquarters gave him 
pause. He trusted to luck, however, and took 
chances. 

And luck favored him. He did not win the 
sheep. The names of all who had taken 
chances were put into a bag with that of the 
saint, and in the evening drawn out one by 
one. When the saint’s name appeared there 
arose a great shout. The next would be the 
winner. Every neck was craned to read the 
lucky name as it came out. 

“Philomeno Motso,” read the man with 
the bag, and there was an answering shriek 
from the third-floor fire-escape behind the 
shrine. The widow up there had won the 
prize. Such luck was undreamed of. She 
came down forthwith and hugged the sheep 
rapturously, while the children kissed it and 
wept for joy. The last of the candles went 
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HALF-TONE PLATE ENGRAVEO By SAMUEL DAVIS. 


A CHESTNUT-VENDER. 


out, and the shrine was locked in the loft 
over the saloon for another year. 

San Donato’s feast-day is one of very many 
such days that are celebrated in New York 
in the summer months. By what magic the 
calendar of Italian saints was arranged so 
as to bring so many birthdays within the 
season of American sunshine I do not know. 
But it is well. The religious fervor of our 
Italians is not to be pent up within brick 
walls, and sunshine and flowers belong natu- 
rally to it. “Religious” perhaps hardly de- 
scribes it, yet in its outward garb it is nearly 
always that. They have their purely secular 
feasts,—their Garibaldi day and their Con- 
stitution day, both in June, their Columbus 
day, and the day in September commemo- 
rating the invasion of Rome and the end of 
the temporal power of the pope,—and they 
celebrate them with the enthusiasm of which 
their hundred and fifty-odd societies in New 
York have always an abundant store. The 
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rigors of our Northern winter and an unfavor- 
able experience with the police have driven 
the carnival indoors and turned it into a big 
masquerade ball. Once, on a temptingly 
sunny February day some eight or ten years 
ago, Mulberry street started in to keep car- 
nival in the traditional way; but it had 
forgotten the police regulations. The merry- 
makers were locked up for masquerading 
without a permit, and were fined ten dollars 
each in the police court. Ball tickets are 
cheaper, and Mulberry street has confined 
itself to dancing since. But if one wishes to 
catch a glimpse of the real man, it is not on 
these occasions that it is to be had. It is 
when he is “at home” with the saint in the 
back yard, the church, or wherever it may be. 

To the Italian who came over the sea the 
saint remains the rallying-point in his civic 
and domestic life to the end of his days. 
His son may cast him off, but not the father. 
Occasionally their relations are strained, 
perhaps. Such things happen in all families. 
Inattention to duty on the part of the saint 
may seem to require correction, or even more 
drastic measures. You may catch your man, 
after a losing game of cards, shying a boot 
at the shrine in the corner, with an angry 
“Why did you let me lose? I gave you a new 
candle last week”; but that only goes to 
prove the closeness of the compact between 


‘them. To the homesick peasant who hangs 


about the Mott-street café for hours, hun- 
grily devouring with his eyes the candy coun- 
terfeit of Mount Vesuvius in the window, 
with lurid lava-streams descending and 
saffron smoke ascending, predicting untold 
stomach-quakes in the block, the saint means 
home and kindred, neighborly friendship in 
a strange land, and the old communal ties, 
which, if anything, are tightened by distance 
and homesickness. In fact, those ties are 
as real as they were at home. Just as the 
Aulettans flock in Elizabeth street, so in Mul- 
berry, Mott, and Thompson streets down- 
town, and in the numbered streets of Little 
Italy uptown, almost every block has its own 
village of mountain or lowland, and with the 
village its patron saint, in whose worship or 
celebration—call it what you will—the par- 
ticular camp makes reply to the question, 
“Who is my neighbor?” For the feuds came 
over with the fealty, and are of record in the 
police office. When a fresh record is made, 
the detectives do not go out haphazard in 
the Bend and look for the man with the knife. 
They find out to what village he belonged, 
and, if it is not a question of cards, which 
other village is its pet enemy. 
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Then there are the saints of wider domin- 
ion, whose patronage is claimed by many 
towns, and whose prestige is correspondingly 
great. The day before the Auletta celebra- 
tion in Elizabeth street, it had been St. 
Roch’s day,—“ Rocco” he is called by the 
barbarians of Mulberry street, —and his par- 
tizans had wandered around the block behind 
the band with the green cock-feathers, rest- 
ing at intervals in the back yard where the 
shrine was erected. Indeed, there were half 
a dozen independent celebrations going on 
all day in as many yards, always the darkest 
and shabbiest, which this saint seems to pick 
out by a kind of instinct, reminiscent, per- 
haps, of his earthly experiences. He died, 
according to the story, in a dungeon. St. 
Roch’s day, the 16th of August, is always 
a red-letter day in the Fourteenth Ward. 
Until the police interfered after a serious 
accident in Newark, the custom prevailed of 
stringing enormous “cannon” fire-crackers 
through the street, sometimes around the 
entire square in which the shrine stood, and 
setting them off at night. Theeffect of sucha 
running fire was overpowering. At night the 
street was brightly illuminated. One of my 
last recollections of the Bend, and one of the 
very few pleasing ones, is seeing the vilest 
of the slum alleys, Bandits’ Roost, lighted 
up in honor of “St. Rocco” a few nights 
before the wreckers made an end of it. An 
altar had been erected against the stable 
shed at the rear end of it, and made gaudy 
with soiled ribbons, colored 
paper, and tallow dips stuck 
in broken _ bottle-necks. 
Across the passageway had 
been strung a row of beer- 
glasses, with two disabled 
schooners for a_ center- 
piece, as the best the Roost 
could afford. In sober 
truth, it was the most ap- 
propriate. It made a very 
brave show, and, oddest of 
it all, not a displeasing one. 
At all events, I thought so. 
Perhaps it was the discov- 
ery of something in the am- 
bitions of the Bend that 
was not hopelessly of the 
gutter which did it. 

As St. Roch rules Mul- 
berry street, so Thompson 
street is preémpted by St. 
Anthony of Padua; but 
over there there are no 
back-yard _celebrations- 
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at least, I never heard of any. The reason is 
found in the latitude, notof Thompson street, 
but of Padua. It is mainly northern Italians 
who, by the kind of selection I spoke of, have 
flocked there, and to them the home saint is 
not what he is to their southern fellows. In 
a whole schoolful of these children whom | 
questioned one day, I found only seven who 
knew “Santa Lucia,” and they would not 
sing it. Any little Neapolitan or Calabrian 
would have sung it as naturally and as joy- 
ously as the robin warbles its love-song in 
the twilights of spring. Every year St. An- 
thony gathers his devotees in the great gran- 
ite church in Sullivan street on June 13. A 
goodly contingent from the tenements far- 
ther east finds its way across Broadway then; 
for St. Anthony has special jurisdiction over 
things that are lost, and power to restore 
them. According to local tradition, he is 
credited also with ability to avert fire. Be it 
faith in St. Anthony, or the fact that Ital- 
ians, as a class, do not insure, —very probably 
it is a combination of both, — certain it is that 
they are singularly free from that kind of 
visitation. An Italian tenement fire is nearly 
as rare as a fire in Chinatown, which hap- 
pens but once in years. 

When the July sun shines fiercest, and 
melts the asphalt pavements of Little Italy, 
there comes a day when all the bands and 
all the processions march toward One Hun- 
dred and Fifteenth street. There, quite near 
the East River, stands the Church of Our 
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Lady of Mount Carmel, who, in the language 
of one of her devout adherents, is “the Ma- 
donna they worship most” in these parts. 
Not only from New York and Brooklyn, but 
from the far towns of New Jersey and the 
railroad camps of Connecticut, come hosts to 
kneel at her shrine. All through the night 
preceding the feast, wagons loaded with con- 
fectionery, fruit, and wax candles drive up 
and take position at the curb, as near the 
church as possible. Before the dawn is an- 
nounced by the booming of guns, a double 
row of wagons extends into the avenue at 
each end of the block. The drivers sleep in 
their seats. With the daybreak there is a 
sudden awakening. The whole of Little Italy 
appears to pour itself into the street at once, 
and such marvelous combinations of color 
break out from the tenements as are never 
seen anywhere else. The rainbow is only a 
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THE END OF 
feeble suggestion of them. Fireworks go off; 
the hucksters’ cries rend the air. The peo- 
ple cheer and forthwith attack the candle- 
wagons. They are out for a good time, and 
it is quite evident that they are having it. 
Women with children in arms elbow the 
throngs to get near the wagons. Never one 
goes away without her candle. The venders 
reap a rich harvest. They have candles from 
a few cents up to forty dollars— monster ones 
twice as long and as heavy as the average 
purchaser, gorgeously decked with gilt, with 
pictures of the Madonna, and with crucifixes. 
The big ones go first. 

The great basement doors of the church 
are opened, and the throng takes shape and 
direction. It moves toward the shrine above 
which stands the image of the Virgin in spot- 
less, flowing robes. All about are crutches 
and canes cast away by those whom she has 
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THE PARADE. 


healed. The women throw themselves before 
her and hold out their babies to be blessed. 
Men kneel and mumble prayers. The resist- 
less march of the multitude sweeps them 


on. They clutch blindly at near-by seats and 
sink into them, repeating incessantly their 
prayer and telling their beads. Soon the 
church is filled to overflowing, but there is 
no break in the march. There is none till 
the last ray of the day’s sun has long died in 
the west, and midnight draws near. The 
crowd presses on and on, stumbles before the 
shrine in a vain effort to kneel, and catches at 
the robe of the Virgin for but a single touch, 
even at the hem of her garment, as it is 
borne past. Back at the shrine the priests 
are receiving the offermgs of the people 
and piling them at the feet of the image. 
The murmur of a thousand subdued voices 
in fervent supplication rises above the 
Vou. LVIII.—57. 
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tread of countless feet marching ever on 
and on. 

By breakfast-time comes the first proces- 
sion, with a band. Six men bear a banner 
aloft with a picture of the Virgin made of 
—greenbacks Handfuls of bank-notes are 
pinned to the banner wherever there is a 
vacant spot It is an Italian society grate- 
ful for past favors, and takes this prac- 
tical way of bearing witness to the fact. 
Other banners come during the day, and are 
borne into the church, to be tendered to the 
guardian priests. The enthusiasm of the 
audience is fired at the sight. A woman 
kneeling in her seat takes off her necklace 
and flings it at the priest, who catches it 
deftly and pins it to the robe of the Madonna. 
The eyes of the happy giver shine with joy. A 
kind of frenzy seizes the audience; watches, 
rings, ear-rings, and pins are passed up. The 
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image stands forth in a robe of shimmering 
gold above the moving multitude. 

Outside, band follows band, procession 
upon procession. From every corner of the 
compass they march into the street, men, 
women, and children, shouldering candles, 
little and big, that wilt in the July sun and 
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beads Lest there should be none sharp 
enough, the most devout carry flints in their 
pockets to put under their knees. Girls walk 
in white with veils and lighted candles. An 
elderly woman steps proudly, bearing upon 
her head a temple of wax candles steadied 
with pink ribbons held by four matrons. 
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THE SHRINE IN THE SALOON BACK YARD. 


crook like question-marks long before the 
church door is reached. A woman carries a 
mighty candle on her bare shoulder, walking 
barefoot on the hot asphalt. It is a self- 
imposed penance, requiring no little fortitude 
and endurance. Some march barefoot the six 
miles and over from Mulberry street, choos- 
ing the roughest pavements and kneeling on 
the sharpest stones on the way to tell their 


The cry of the chestnut-vender rises above 
the din. He carries his ware threaded upon 
a fish-line at the end of a long pole. Dimes 
in plenty are his catch. Pink lemonade is 
hawked along the curb, and huge slices of 
watermelon, red and juicy, make the mouths 
of the thirsty paraders water. But they can- 
not stop. At a stand on the corner a boy 
sits perched on a stool, his whole face buried 
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in an enormous rind, munching away for 
dear life, while with his disengaged hand he 
waves mechanically a newspaper fastened to 
a stick to chase the flies from his table. The 
sun pours down upon his bare head, the bands 
bray, the show and the banners go by; he eats 
right on. He has his share of the feast, and 
on the point of miracles is satisfied. 

The processions lose themselves in the 
struggling crowds, only to be evolved again 
farther on by 
some undiscov- 
erable process of 
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rather than to deck the image with gold and 
gems that might tempt sacrilegious thieves. 

At noon there is a brief lull to enable the 
paraders to snatch a hasty bite from the 
wagons. The early afternoon brings more 
bands, more processions, ever-increasing in- 
vasions from east and west. They come by 
families, and each member, from father to the 
baby, must bring a candle to the altar, if no- 
thing more. The block is jammed, and every 
street in the vi- 
cinity. The para- 
ders, with canes 
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“) and martialstep, 


march and coun- 
termarch on the 
outskirts of the 
crowd. At any 
time one may 
hear half adozen 
bands __ playing 
different tunes 
within ear-shot. 
The throng 
keeps time to 
them all. Night 
comes, with fer- 
vor unabated. 
Colored lanterns 
arestrung across 
the street. In 
the church a 
thousand can- 
dles are lighted. 
The last tired 
stragglers have 
their reward. 
All the hard- 
ships of the long, 
hot day are for- 
gotten as they 
prostrate them- 
selves before the 





goal that comes 
steadily nearer, the white-stone steps of the 
church. Every face is set in the same direc- 
tion. Children emerge with the hand that 
touched the Virgin’s robe swathed in hand- 
kerchiefs to keep the blessing safe and to 
make it last. At the shrine the pile of golden 
offerings grows. Twenty or even thirty thou- 
sand dollars is not an unusual valuation of 
it when the feast is over. The money goes 
to the work of the church among the poor 





Madonna_ and 
kiss the hem of her robe. The heavy doors 
are swung to behind them, and locked. The 
feast of Our Lady of Mount Carmel is past 
and gone like a beautiful dream. The crowds 
disperse slowly inthe midnight hour. The pro- 
saic Frenchman across the street shrugs his 
shoulder expressively as he puts up his shut- 
ters. “Phantasme Italien,” he says, and goes 
in. Yet he has let his store front and made 
money. He too has cause to be satisfied. 





GLIMPSES OF WILD LIFE ABOUT MY CABIN. 


BY JOHN BURROUGHS. 


WITH PICTURES BY BRUCE HORSFALL. 


gency have often asked me why I 

turned my back upon the Hudson and 
retreated into the wilderness. Well, I do not 
call it a retreat; 1 call it a withdrawal, a re- 
tirement, the taking up of a new position to 
renew the attack, it may be, more vigorously 
than ever. It is not always easy to give rea- 


sons. There are reasons within reasons, 
and often no reasons at all that we are 
aware of. 

To a countryman like myself, not born to 
a great river or an extensive water-view, 
these things, I think, pall upon him after a 
time. He gets surfeited with a beauty that 
is alive to him. He longs for something 
more homely, private, and secluded. Scenery 
may be too fine or too grand and imposing 
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for one’s daily and hourly view. It tires after 
a while. It demands a mood that comes to 
you only at intervals. Hence it is never wise 
to build your house on the most ambitious 
spot in the landscape. Rather seek out a 
more humble and secluded nook or corner 
which you can fill and warm with your 
domestic and home instincts and affections. 
In some things the half is often more satis- 
fying than the whole. A glimpse of the 
Hudson River between hills or through 
openings in the trees wears better with me 
than a long expanse of it constantly spread 
out before me. One day I had an errand to 
a farm-house nestled in a little valley or 
basin at the foot of a mountain. The earth 
put out protecting arms all about it —a low 
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hill with an orchard on one side, a sloping 
pasture on another, and the mountain, with 
the skirts of its mantling forests, close at 
hand on the other. How my heart warmed 
toward it! I had been so long perched high 
upon the banks of a great river, in sight of 
all the world, exposed to every wind that 
blows, with a horizon-line that swept over 
half a county, that, quite unconsciously to 
myself, I was pining for a nook to sit down 
in. I was hungry for the private and the cir- 
cumscribed; I knew it when I saw this shel- 
tered farmstead. I had long been restless 
and dissatisfied —a vague kind of homesick- 
ness; now I knew the remedy. Hence when, 
not long afterward, I was offered a tract of 
wild land, barely a mile from home, that con- 
tained a secluded nook and a few acres of 
level, fertile land shut off from the vain and 
noisy world of railroads, steamboats, and 
yachts by a wooded precipitous mountain, I 
quickly closed the bargain, and built me a 
rustic house there, which I call “ Slabsides,” 
because its outer walls are covered with slabs. 
I might have given it a prettier name, but 
not one more fit or more in keeping with the 
mood that brought me thither. A slab is the 
first cut from the log, and the bark goes with 
it. It is like the first cut from the loaf, which 
we call the crust, and which the children re- 
ject, but which we older ones often prefer. 
I wanted to take a fresh cut of life—some- 
thing that had the bark on, or, if you please, 
that was like a well-browned and hardened 
crust. After three years I am satisfied with 
the experiment. Life has a different flavor 
here. It is reduced to simpler terms; its com- 
plex equations all disappear. The exact value 
of x may still puzzle us, but we can press it 
close; we have shorn it of many of its dis- 
guises and entanglements. 

When I went into the woods the robins 
went with me, or rather they followed close. 
As soon as a space of ground was cleared and 
the garden planted, they were on hand to 
pick up the worms and insects, and to super- 
intend the planting of the cherry-trees: three 
pairs the first summer, and more than double 
that number the second. The third their 
early morning chorus was almost as marked 
a feature as it is about the old farm home- 
steads. The robin is no hermit: he likes com- 
pany; he likes the busy scenes of the farm 
and the village; he likes to carol to listening 
ears, and to build his nest as near your dwell- 
ing as he can. Only at rare intervals do I 
find a real sylvan robin, one that nests in the 
woods, usually by still waters, remote from 
human habitation. In such places his morn- 
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ing and evening carol is a welcome surprise 
to the fisherman or camper-out. It is like a 
dooryard flower found blooming in the wil- 
derness. With the robins came the song- 
sparrows and social sparrows, or chippies, 
also. The latter nested in the bushes near 
my cabin, and the song-sparrows in the bank 
above the ditch that drains my land. I 
notice that chippy finds just as many horse- 
hairs to weave into her nest here in my 
horseless domain as she does when she builds 
in the open country. Her partiality for the 
long hairs from the manes and tails of horses 
and cattle is so great that she is often known 
as the hair-bird. What would she do in a 
country where there were neither cows nor 
horses? Yet these hairs are not good nest- 
ing-material. They are slippery, refractory 
things, and occasionally cause a tragedy in 
the nest by getting looped around the legs or 
the neck of the young or of the parent bird. 
They probably give a smooth finish to the 
interior, dear to the heart of chippy. 

The first year of my cabin life a pair of 
robins attempted to build a nest upon the 
round timber that forms the plate under my 
aN 
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porch roof. But it was a poor place to build, 
and it took nearly a week and caused them a 
great waste of labor to find it out. The coarse 
material they: brought for the foundation 
would not bed well upon the rounded surface 
of the timber, and every vagrant breeze that 
came along swept it off. My porch was kept 
littered with twigs and weed-stalks for days, 
till finally the birds abandoned the undertak- 
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ing. The next season a wiser or more ex- 
perienced pair made the attempt again, and 
succeeded. They placed the nest against the 
rafter where it joins the plate; they used mud 
from the start to level up with and to hold 
the first twigs and straws, and had soon com- 
pleted a firm, shapely structure. When the 
young were about ready to fly, it was inter- 
esting to note that there was apparently an 
elder and a younger, as in most families. 
One bird was more advanced than any of the 
others. Probably the parent birds had inten- 
tionally'stimulated it with extra quantities of 
food, so as to be able to launch their offspring 
into the world one at a time. At any rate, 
one of the birds was ready to leave the 
nest a day and a half before any of the 
others. I happened to be looking at it when 
the first impulse to get outside the nest 
seemed to seize it. Its parents were encour- 
aging it with calls and assurances from some 
rocks a few yards away. It answered their 
calls in vigorous, strident tones. Then it 
climbed over the edge of the nest upon the 
plate, and took a few steps forward, then a 
few more till it was a yard from the nest and 
near the end of the timber, looking off into 
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free space. Its parents apparently 
shouted, “Come on!” But its courage 
was not quite equal to the leap; it 
looked around, and seeing how far it 
was from home, scampered back to the 
nest, and climbed into it like a fright- 
ened child. It had made its first jour- 
ney into the world, and the home tie 
had brought it quickly back. A few 
hours afterward it journeyed to the 
end of the plate again, and then 
turned and rushed back. The third 


time its heart was braver, its wings stronger, 


and leaping into the air with a shout, it 
flew easily to some rocks a dozen or more 
yards away. Each of the young in succes- 
sion, at intervals of nearly a day, left the nest 
in this manner. There would be the first 
journey of a few feet along the plate, the 
first sudden panic at being so far from home, 
the rush back, a second or a third attempt, 
and then the irrevocable leap into the air, and 
a clamorous flight to a near-by bush or rock. 
Young birds never go back when they have 
once taken flight. The first free flap of the 
wing severs forever the ties that bind them 
to home. 

The chickadees we have always with us. 
They are like the evergreens among the trees 
and plants. Winter has no terrors for them. 
They are properly wood-birds, but the groves 
and orchards know them also. Did they come 
near my cabin for better protection, or did 
they chance to find a little cavity in a tree 
there that suited them? Branch-builders and 
ground-builders are easily accommodated, 
but the chickadee must find a cavity, and a 
small one at that. The woodpeckers make 
a cavity when a suitable trunk or branch is 
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found, but the chickadee, with its small, 
sharp beak, can only smooth and deepen one 
already formed. This a pair did a few yards 
from my cabin. The opening was into the 
heart of alittlesassafras, about four feet from 
the ground. Day after day the birds took 
turns in deepening and enlarging the cavity: 
a soft, gentle hammering for a few moments 
in the heart of the little tree, and then the 
appearance of the workman at the opening, 
with the chips in his or her beak. They 
changed off every little while, and one 
worked while the other gathered food. Ab- 
solute equality of the sexes, both in plumage 
and in duties, seems to prevail among these 
birds, as among a few other species. During 
the preparations for housekeeping the birds 
were hourly seen and heard, but as soon as 
the first egg was laid, all this was changed. 
They suddenly became very shy and quiet. 
Had it not been for the new egg that was 
added each day, one would have concluded 
that they had abandoned the place. There 
was a precious secret now that must be well 
kept. After incubation began, it was only by 
watching that I could get a glimpse of one 
of the birds as it came quickly to feed or 
relieve the other. 

One day a lot of Vassar girls came to visit 
me, and I led them out to the little sassafras 
to see the chickadees’ nest. The sitting bird 
kept her place as head after head, with its 
nodding plumes and millinery, appeared 
above the opening to her chamber, and a 
pair of inquisitive eyes peered down upon her. 
But I saw that she was getting ready to play 
her little trick to frighten them away. Pres- 
ently I heard a faint explosion at the bottom 
of the cavity, and the peeping girl jerked her 
head quickly back, with the exclamation, 
“Why, it spit at me!” The trick of the bird 
on such occasions is apparently to hold its 
breath till its form perceptibly swells, and 
then give forth a quick, explosive sound like 
an escaping jet of steam. One involuntarily 
closes his eyes and jerks back his head. The 
girls provoked the bird into this pretty out- 
burst of her impatience two or three times, 
to their great amusement. But as the ruse 
failed to work, she did not keep it up, but 
let the laughing faces gaze till they were 
satisfied. 

There is only one other bird known to me 
that resorts to the same trick to scare away 
intruders, and that is the great-crested fly- 
catcher. As your head appears before the 
entrance to the cavity in which the mother 
bird is sitting, a sudden burst of escaping 
steam seems directed at your face, and your 
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backward movement leaves the way open for 
the bird to escape, which she quickly does. 

The chickadee is a prolific bird, laying 
from six to eight eggs, and they seem to 
have few natural enemies. I think they are 
seldom molested by squirrels or black snakes 
or weasels or crows or owls. The entrance 
to the nest is usually so small that none of 
these creatures can come at them. Yet the 
number of chickadees in any given territory 
seems small. What keeps them in check? 
Probably the rigors of winter and a limited 
food-supply. The ant-eaters, fruit-eaters, 
and insect-eaters mostly migrate. Our all- 
the-year-round birds, like the chickadees, 
woodpeckers, jays, and nuthatches, live 
mostly on nuts and the eggs and larve of 
tree-insects, and hence their larder is a re- 
stricted one; hence, also, these birds rear only 
one brood in a season. A hairy woodpecker 
passed the winter in the woods near me by 
subsisting on a certain small white grub 
which he found in the bark of some dead 
hemlock-trees. He “worked” these trees, — 
four of them,—as the slang is, “for all they 
were worth.” The grub was under the outer 
shell of bark, and the bird literally skinned 
the trees in getting at his favorite morsel. 
He worked from the top downward, hammer- 
ing or prying off this shell, and leaving the 
trunk of the tree with a red and denuded 
look. Bushels of the fragments of the bark 
covered the ground at the foot of the tree 
in spring, and the trunk looked as if it had 
been flayed, as it had. 

The big chimney of my cabin of course 
attracted the chimney-swifts, and as it was 
not used in summer, a couple of pairs built 
their nests in it, and we had the muffled 
thunder of their wings at all hours of the day 
and night. One night when one of the broods 
was nearly fledged the nest that held them 
fell down into the fireplace. Such a din of 
screeching and chattering as they instantly 
set up! Neither my dog nor I could sleep. 
They yelled in chorus, stopping at the end 
of every half-minute as if upon signal. Now 
they are all screeching at the top of their 
voices, then a sudden, dead silence ensues. 
Then the din begins again, to terminate at 
the instant as before. If they had been long 
practising together they could not have suc- 
ceeded better. I have never before heard the 
cry of birds so accurately timed. After a 
while I got up and put them back up the 
chimney, and stopped up the throat of the 
flue with newspapers. The next day one of 
the parent birds, in bringing food to them, 
came down the chimney with such force that 
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it passed through the papers and brought up 
in the fireplace. On capturing it I saw that 
its throat was distended with food like a 
chipmunk’s cheek with corn, or a boy’s pocket 
with chestnuts. I opened its mandibles, and 
it ejected a wad of insects as large as a bean. 
Most of them were much macerated, but 
there were two house-flies yet alive and but 
little the worse for their close confinement. 
They stretched themselves, and walked about 
upon my hand, enjoying a breath of fresh air 
once more. It was nearly two hours before 
the swift again ventured into the chimney 
with food. 

These birds do not perch or alight upon 
buildings or the ground. They are appa- 
rently upon the wing all day. They outride 
the storms. I have in my mind a cheering 
picture of three of them I saw facing a heavy 
thunder-shower one afternoon. The wind 
was blowing a gale, the clouds were rolling 
in black, portentous billows out of the west, 
the peals of thunder were shaking the hea- 
vens, and the big drops were just beginning 
to come down, when, on looking up, I saw 
three swifts high in air, working their way 
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slowly, straight into the teeth of 
the storm. They were not hur- 
ried or disturbed; they held 
themselves firmly and steadily; 
indeed, they were fairly at 
anchor in the air till the rage 
of the elements should have sub- 
sided. I do not know that any 
other of our land-birds outride 
the storms in this way. 
The phebe-birds also soon 
found me out in my retreat, and 
a pair of them deliberated a long 
while about building on a little 
shelf in one of my gables. But, 
much to my regret, they finally 
decided in favor of a little niche 
in the face of a ledge of rocks 
not far from my spring. The 
place was well screened by bushes 
and well guarded against the ap- 
proach of snakes or four-footed prowlers, 
and the birds prospered well and reared two 
broods. They have now occupied the same 
nest three years in succession. This is un- 
usual: phoebe prefers a new nest each season, 
but in this case there was no room for an- 
other, and the site was a choice one, so she 
slightly repairs and refurnishes it each 


spring, and leaves the new houses for her 
more ambitious neighbors. 
Of wood-warblers my territory affords 


many specimens. One spring a solitary 
Nashville warbler lingered near my cabin 
for a week. [ heard his bright, ringing song 
at all hours of the day. The next spring 
there were two or more, but I am not cer- 
tain that they nested. The black-and-white 
creeping warbler is perhaps the most abun- 
dant. A pair of them built a nest in a steep 
nioss- and lichen-covered side of the hill, be- 
side a high gray rock. Our path to Julian’s 
Rock led just above it. It was an ideal spot 
and an ideal nest, but it came to grief. Some 
small creature sucked the eggs. On remov- 
ing the nest an earth-stained egg was found 
beneath it. Evidently the egg had ripened 
before its receptacle was ready, and the 
mother, for good luck, had placed it in the 
foundation. 

One day I had a call from the worm-eating 
warbler as | sat at my table writing. It came 
into the open door, flitted about inquisitively, 
and then, startled by the apparition at the 
table, dashed against the window-pane and 
fell down stunned. I picked it up, and it lay 
with closed eyes panting in my hand. I car- 
ried it into the open air. In a moment or 
two it opened its eyes, looked about, and 
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then closed them and fell to panting again. 
Then it opened them, looked about and 
ip at me, and seemed to say: “ Where am I? 
What has happened to me?” Presently the 
»anting ceased, the bird’s breathing became 
more normal, it gradually got its bearings, 
and, at a motion of my hand, darted away. It 
is an abundant warbler in my vicinity, and 
iested this year near by. I have discovered 
that it has an air-song—the song of ecstasy 
like that of the oven-bird. I had long 
suspected it, as I frequently heard a fine 
burst of melody that was new to me. One 
June day I was fortunate enough to see the 
bird delivering its song in the air above the 
low trees. As with the oven-bird, its favor- 
ite hour is the early twilight, though I hear 
the song occasionally at other hours. The 
bird darts upward fifty feet or more, about 
half the height that the oven-bird attains, 
and gives forth a series of rapid, ringing 
musical notes, which quickly glide into the 
long, sparrow-like trill that forms his ordi- 
nary workaday song. While this part is be- 
ing uttered, the singer is on his downward 
flight into the woods. The flight-song of the 
oven-bird is louder and more striking, and is 
not so shy and furtive a 
performance. The latter I 
hear many times every June 
twilight, and frequently see 
the singer reach his climax 
a hundred feet or more in 
the air, and then mark his 
arrow-like flight downward. 
I have heard this song also 
in the middle of the night 
near my cabin. At such 
times it stands out on the 
stillness like a_ bursting 
rocket on the background 
of the night. 
One or two mornings in 
April, at a very early 
hour, I am quite sure to hear the hermit- 
thrush singing in the bushes near my win- 
dow. How quickly I am transported to the 
Delectable Mountains and to the mossy soli- 
tudes of the Northern woods! The winter 
wren also pauses briefly in his Northern jour- 
ney, and surprises and delights my ear with 
his sudden lyrical burst of melody. Such 
a dapper, fidgety, gesticulating, bobbing up- 
and-down-and-out-and-in little bird, and yet 
full of such sweet, wild melody! To get him 
at his best one needs to hear him in a dim, 
Northern hemlock wood, where his voice 
reverberates as in a great hall; just as one 
sheuld hear the veery in a beech and birch 
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wood, beside a purling trout brook, when the 
evening shades are falling. It then becomes 
to you the voice of some particular spirit of 
the place and the hour. The veery does not 
inhabit the woods immediately about my 
cabin, but in the summer twilight he fre- 
quently comes up from the valley below and 
sings along the borders of my territory. How 
welcome his simple sylvan strain! The wood- 
thrush is the leading chorister in the woods 
about me. He does not voice the wildness, 
but seems to give a touch of something half 
rural, half urban—such is the power of as- 
sociation in bird songs. In the evening twi- 
light I often sit on the highest point of the 
rocky rim of the great granite bowl that 
holds my three acres of prairie soil, and see 
the shadows deepen, and listen to the bird 
voices that rise up from the forest below me. 
The songs of many wood-thrushes make a 
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sort of golden warp in the texture of sounds 


that is being woven about me. Now the 
flight-song of the oven-bird holds the ear, 
then the fainter one of the worm-eating 
warbler lures it. The carol of the ‘robin, 
the vesper hymn of the tanager, the flute of 
the veery, are all on the air. Finally, as the 
shadows deepen and the stars begin to come 
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out, the whippoorwill suddenly strikes up, 
What a rude intrusion upon the serenity and 
harmony of the hour! A cry without music, 
insistent, reiterated, loud, penetrating, and 
yet the ear welcomes it also; the night and 
the solitude are so vast that they can stand it; 
and when, an hour later, as the night enters 
into full possession, the bird comes and sere- 
nades you under your window or upon your 
door-step, your heart warins toward it. Its 
cry is a love-call, and there is something of 
the ardor and persistence of love in it, and 
when the female responds, and comes and 
hovers near, there is an interchange of sub- 
dued, caressing tones between the two birds 
that it is a delight to hear. During my first 
summer here one bird used to strike up every 
night from a high ledge of rocks in front of 
my door. At just such a moment in the twi- 
light he would begin, the first to break the 
stillness. Then the others would follow till 
the solitude was vocal with their calls. They 
are rarely heard later than ten o’clock. Then 
at daybreak they take up the tale again, 
whipping poor Will till one pities him One 
April morning between three and fouro’clock 
I heard one strike up near my window, and I 
began counting its calls. My neighbor had 
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told me he had heard one eal! 
over two hundred times without 
a break, which seemed to me a 
big story. But I have a muc!l 
bigger one to tell. This bird ac- 
tually laid upon the back of poor 
Will one thousand and eighty- 
eight blows, with only a barely 
perceptible pause here and there, 
as if to catch its breath. Then it 
stopped about half a minute and 
began again, uttering this time 
three hundred and ninety calls, 
when it paused, flew a little far- 
ther away, took up the tale once 
more, and continued till I fell 
asleep. 

By day the whippoorwill ap- 
parently sits motionless upon the 
ground. A few times in my walks 
through the woods I have started 
them up from almost under my 
feet. On such occasions the bird’s 
movements suggest those of a bat; 
its wings make no noise, and the 
bird wavers about in an uncertain 
manner, and quickly drops to the 
ground again. One June day we 
started up an old one with her two 
young, but there was noindecision 
or hesitation in the manner of the 

mother bird this time. The young were more 
than half fledged, and they scampered away 
a few yards and suddenly squatted upon the 
ground, where their protective coloring ren- 
dered them almost invisible. Then the anx- 
ious parent put forth all her arts to absorb 
our attention and lure us away from her 
young. She flitted before us from side to 
side, with spread wings and tail, now falling 
upon the ground, where she would remain a 
moment as if quite disabled, then perching 
upon an old stump or low branch with droop- 
ing, quivering wings, and imploring us by 
every gesture to take her and spare her 
young. My companion had his camera with 
him, but the bird would not remain long 
enough in one position for him to get her 
picture. The whippoorwill builds no rest, 
but lays its two blunt, speckled eggs upon 
the dry leaves, where the plumage of the sit- 
ting bird blends perfectly with her surround- 
ings. The eye, only a few feet away, has to 
search long and carefully to make her out. 
Every gray and brown and black tint of dry 
leaf and lichen and bit of bark or broken twig 
is copied in her plumage. In a day or two, after 
the young are hatched, the mother begins to 
move about with them through the woods. 
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When I want the wild of a little different 
flavor and quality from that immediately 
about my cabin, I go a mile through the 
woods to Black Creek, here called the Shat- 
tega, and put my canoe into a long, smooth, 
silent stretch of water that winds through 
a heavily timbered marsh till it leads into 
Black Pond, an oval sheet of water half a 
mile or more across. Here I get the moist, 
spongy, tranquil, luxurious side of nature. 
Here she stands or sits knee-deep in water, 
and wreathes herself with pond-lilies in sum- 
mer, and bedecks herself with the scarlet 
maples in autumn. Here she is an Indian 
maiden, dark, subtle, dreaming, with glances 
now and then that thrill the wild blood in 
your veins. The Shattega here is a stream 
without banks and with a just perceptible 
current. It is a waterway through a tim- 
bered marsh. The level floor of the woods 
ends in an irregular line where the level sur- 
face of the water begins. As you glide along 
in your boat, you see various rank, aquatic 
growths slowly waving in the shadowy 
depths beneath you. The larger trees on 
each side unite their branches above your 
head, so that at times you seem to be enter- 
ing an arboreal cave out of which glides the 
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stream In the more open places the woods 
mirror themselves in the glassy surface till 
you seem floating between two worlds, clouds 
and sky and trees below you matching those 
around and above you. A bird flits from shore 
to shore, and yousee it duplicated against the 
sky in the under-world. What vistas open! 
What banks of drooping foliage, what grain 
and arch of gnarled branches, lure the eye 
as you drift or silently paddle along! The 
stream has absorbed the shadows so long 
that it is itself like a liquid shadow. Its bed 
is lined with various dark vegetable growths, 
as with the skin of some huge, shaggy ani- 
mal, the fur of which slowly stirs in the 
languid current. I go here in early spring, 
after the ice has broken up, to get a glimpse 
of the first wild ducks and to play the sports- 
man without a gun. I am sure I would not 
exchange the quiet surprise and pleasure | 
feel, as, on rounding some point or curve in 
the stream, two or more ducks spring sud- 
denly out from some little cove or indenta- 
tion in the shore, and with an alarum Quack, 
quack, launch into the air and quickly gain 
the free spaces above the tree-tops, for the 
satisfaction of the gunner who sees their 
dead bodies fall before his murderous fire. 
He has only a dead duck, which, the 
chances are, he will not find very 
toothsome at this season, while | 
have a live duck with whistling 
wings cleaving the air northward, 

where, in some lake or river of 
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Maine or Canada, in late summer, I may 
meet him again with his brood. It is so 
easy, too, to bag the game with your eye, 
while your gun may leave you only a feather 
or two floating upon the water. The duck 
has wit, and its wit is as quick or quicker 
than the sportsman’s gun. One day in 
spring I saw a gunner cut down a duck 
when it had gained an altitude of thirty or 
forty feet above the stream. At the report 
it stopped suddenly, turned a somersault, and 
fell with a splash into the water. It fell like 
a brick, and disappeared like one; only a 
feather and a few bubbles marked the spot 
where it struck. Had it sunk? No; it had 
dived. It was probably winged, and in the 
moment it occupied in falling to the water 
it had decided what to do. It would go be- 
neath the hunter, since it could not escape 
above him; it could fly in the water with only 
one wing, with its feet to aid it. The gunner 
instantly set up a diligent search in all direc- 
tions, up and down along the shores, peering 
long and intently into the depths, thrusting 
his oar into the weeds and driftwood at the 
edge of the water, but no duck or sign of 
duck could he find. It was as if the wounded 


bird had taken to the mimic heaven that 
looked so sunny and real down there, and 


gone on to Canada by that route. What 
astonished me was that the duck should have 


kept its presence of mind under such trying . 


circumstances, and not have lost a fraction 
of a second of time in deciding on a course 
of action. The duck, I am convinced, has 
more sagacity than any other of our com- 
moner fowl. 

The day I see the first ducks I am pretty 
sure to come upon the first flock of black- 
birds,—rusty grackles,—resting awhile on 
their northward journey amid the reeds, 
alders, and spice-bush beside the stream. 
They allow me to approach till I can see 
their yellow eyes and the brilliant iris on the 
necks and heads of the males. Many of them 
are vocal, and their united voices make a 
volume of sound that is analogous to a bundle 
of slivers. Sputtering, splintering, rasping, 
rending, their notes chafe and excite the 
ear. It suggests thorns and briers of sound, 
and yet is most welcome. What voice that 
rises from our woods or beside our waters in 
April is not tempered or attuned to the ear? 
Just as I like to chew the crinkleroot and 
the twigs of the spice-bush at this time, or 
at any time, for that matter, so I like to 
treat my ear to these more aspirated and 
astringent bird voices. Is it Thoreau who 
says they are like pepper and salt to this 
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sense? In all the blackbirds we hear the 
voice of April not yet quite articulate; there 
is a suggestion of catarrh and influenza still 
in the air-passages. I should, perhaps, except 
the red-shouldered starling, whose clear and 
liquid Gur-ga-lee or O-ka-lee, above the full 
watercourses, makes a different impression. 
The cow-bird also has a clear note, but it 
seems to be wrenched or pumped up with 
much effort. 

In May I go to Black Creek to hear the 
warblers and the water-thrushes. It is the 
only locality where I have ever heard the two 
thrushes, or accentors, singing at the same 
time—the New York and the large-billed. 
The latter is much more abundant and much 
the finer songster. How he does make these 
watery solitudes ring with his sudden, bril- 
liant burst of song! But the more northern 
species pleases the ear also with his quieter 
and less hurried strain. I drift in my boat 
and let the ear recur from one to the other, 
while the eye takes note of their quick, ner- 
vous movements and darting flight. The 
smaller species probably does not nest along 
this stream, but the large-billed breeds here 
abundantly. The last nest I found was in the 
roots of an upturned tree, with the water im- 
mediately beneath it. I had asked a neigh- 
boring farm-boy if he knew of any birds’ 
nests. 

“Yes,” he said; and he named over the 
nests of robins, highholes, sparrows, etc., 
and then that of a “tip-up.” 

At this last I pricked up my ears, so to 
speak. I had not seen a tip-up’s nest in many 
a day. “Where?” I inquired. 

“Tn the roots of a tree in the woods,” said 
Charley. 

“Not the nest of the ‘tip-up,’ or sand- 
piper,” said I. “It builds on the ground in 
the open country near streams.” 

“ Anyhow, it tipped,” replied the boy. 

He directed me to the spot, and I found, 
as I expected to, the nest of the water- 
thrush. When the Vassar girls came again 
I conducted them to the spot, and they took 
turns in walking a small tree-trunk above the 
water, and gazing upon a nest brimming with 
the downy backs of young birds. 

When I am listening to the water-thrushes 
I am also noting with both eye and ear the 
warblers and vireos. There comes a week in 
May when the speckled Canada warbler is in 
the ascendant. They feed in the low bushes 
near the water’s edge, and are very brisk and 
animated in voice and movement. The eye 
easily notes their slate-blue backs and yellow 
breasts with their broad band of black spots, 
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and the ear quickly discriminates their not 
less marked and emphatic song. 

In late summer I go to the Shattega, and 
to the lake out of which it flows, for white 
pond-lilies, and to feast my eye on the masses 
of purple loosestrife and the more brilliant 
but more hidden and retired cardinal-flower 
that bloom upon its banks. One cannot praise 
the pond-lily; his best words mar it, like the 


insects that eat its petals: but he can contem- 
plate it opening in the morning sun and dis- 
tilling such perfume, such purity, such snow 
of petal and such gold of anther, from the 
dark water and still darker ooze. How femi- 
nine it seems beside its coarser and more 
robust congeners; how shy, how pliant, how 
fine in texture and star-like in form! 

The loosestrife is a foreign plant, but it 
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has made itself thoroughly at home here, and 
its masses of royal purple make the woods 
look civil and festive. The cardinal burns 
with a more intense fire, and fairly lights up 
the little dark nooks where it glasses itself 
in the still water. One must pause and look 
atit. Its intensity, its pure scarlet, the dark 
background upon which it is projected, its 
image in the still darker water, and its gen- 
eral air of retirement and seclusion, all arrest 
and delight the eye. It is a heart-throb of 
color on the bosom of the dark solitude. 
The rarest and wildest animal that my 
neighborhood boasts of is the otter. Every 
winter we see the tracks of one or more of 
them upon the snow along Black Creek. But 
the eye that has seen the animal itself in re- 
cent years I cannot find. It probably makes 
its excursions along the creek by night. 
Follow its track—as large as that of a fair- 
sized dog—over the ice, and you will find 
that it ends at every open pool and rapid, 
and begins again upon the ice beyond. Some- 
times it makes little excursions up the bank, 
its body often dragging in the snow like a 
log. My boy followed the track one day far up 
the mountain-side, where the absence of the 
snow caused him to lose it. I love to think of 
so wild and shy a creature holding his own 
within sound of the locomotive’s whistle. 
The fox passes my door in winter, and 
probably in summer too, as do also the possum 
and the coon. The latter tears down my 
sweet corn in the garden, and the rabbit 
eats off my raspberry-bushes and nibbles my 
first strawberries, while the woodchucks eat 
my celery and beans and pease. The chip- 
munks carry off the corn I put out for the 
chickens, and the weasels eat the chickens 
themselves. One summer day I had a little 
adventure with one of these latter depreda- 
tors. A few nights before it had killed one 
of my largest chickens and eaten off its head. 
I was awakened in the middle of the night by 
that loud, desperate cry which a barn fowl 
gives when suddenly seized upon its roost. 
Was I dreaming, or was that a cry of murder 
from my chickens? I seized my lantern, and 
with my dog rushed out to where a pair of 
nearly grown roosters passed the nights upon 
a low stump. They were both gone, and the 
action of the dog betrayed the fresh scent of 
some animal. But we could get no clue to 
the chickens or their enemy. I felt sure that 
only one of the fowls had been seized and that 
the other had dashed away wildly in the dark- 
ness, which proved to be the case. The dead 
chicken was there under the edge of the 
stump, where I found it in the morning, and 


its companion came forth unhurt during the 
day. Thenceforth the chickens, big and 
little, were all shut up in the hen-house at 
night. On the third day the appetite of the 
weasel was keen again, and it boldly gave 
chase to a chicken before our eyes. I was 
standing in my porch with my dog, talking 
with my neighbor and his wife, who, with 
their dog, were standing in the road a few 
yards in front of me. A chicken suddenly 
screamed in the bushes up behind the rocks 
just beyond my friends. Then it came rush- 
ing down over the rocks past them, flying and 
screaming, closely pursued by a long, slim 
red animal, that seemed to slide over the 
rocks like a serpent. Its legs were so short 
that one saw only the swift, gliding motion 
of its body. Across the road into the garden, 
within a yard of my friends, went the pursued 
and the pursuer, and into the garden rushed 
I and my dog. The weasel seized the chicken 
by the wing, and was being dragged along by 
the latter in its effort to escape, when I ar- 
rived upon the scene. With a savage glee 
I had not felt for many a day I planted my 
foot upon the weasel. The soft muck under- 
neath yielded, and I held him without hurt- 
ing him. He let go his hold upon the chicken 
and seized the sole of my shoe in his teeth. 
Then I reached down and gripped him with 
my thumb and forefinger just back of the 
ears, and lifted him up, and looked his im- 
potent rage in the face. What gleaming 
eyes, what an array of threatening teeth, 
what reaching of vicious claws, what a wrig- 
gling and convulsed body! But I had him 
firmly. He could only scratch my hand and 
dart fire from his electric, bead-like eyes. 
In the meantime my dog was bounding up, 
begging to be allowed to have his way with 
the weasel. But J knew what he did not: | 
knew that in anything like a fair encounter 
the weasel would get the first hold, would 
draw the first blood, and hence probably 
effect his escape. So I carried him, writh- 
ing and scratching, to a place in the road re- 
moved from any near cover, and threw him 
violently upon the ground, hoping thereby 
so to stun and bewilder him that the terrier 
could rush in and crush him before he re- 
covered his wits. But I had miscalculated; 
the blow did indeed stun and confuse him, 
but he was still too quick for the dog, and 
had him by the lip like an electric trap. Nip 
lifted up his head and swung the weasel vio- 
lently about in the air, trying to shake him 
off, uttering a cry of rage and pain, but did 
not succeed in loosening the animal’s hold 
for some moments. When he had done so, 
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and attempted to seize him a second time, 
the weasel was first again, but quickly re- 
leased his hold and darted about this way 
and that, seeking cover. Three or four 
times the dog was upon him, but found him 
each time too hot to be held. Seeing that 
the creature was likely to escape, I set my 
foot upon him again, and made a finish of 
him. The weasel is the boldest and most 
bloodthirsty of all our smaller animals, and 
larger animals too, for that matter. There 
is something devilish and uncanny about it. 
It persists like fate; it eludes, but cannot be 
eluded. The terror it inspires in the small 
deer—rats, rabbits, chipmunks—is pitiful to 
behold. A rat pursued by a weasel has been 
known to rush into a room, uttering dismal 
cries, and seek the protection of a man in 
bed. A chipmunk will climb to the top of 
a tall tree to elude it, and then, when fol- 
lowed, let go its hold and drop with a cry of 
despair toward the ground. A friend of mine, 
walking along the road early one morning, 
saw a rat rush over the fence and cross a few 
yards ahead of him. Pressing it close came 
a weasel, which seized the rat before it could 
gain the opposite wall. My friend rushed to 
the aid of the rat with his cane. But the 
weasel dodged his blows, and in a moment or 
two turned fiercely upon him. My friend 
aimed more blows at it without effect, when 
the weasel began leaping up before him, 
within a few feet of his face, its eyes gleam- 
ing, its teeth threatening, and dodging every 
blow aimed at it. The effect, my friend says, 
was singularly uncanny and startling. It was 
like some infuriated imp of Satan dancing 
before him and watching for achance toseize 
him by the throat or to dash into his eyes. 
He slowly backed off, beating the air with his 
cane. Then the weasel returned to the dis- 
abled rat and attempted to drag it into the 
wall. My friend now began to hurl stones at 
it, but it easily dodged them. Now he was 
joined by another passer-by, and the two 
opened upon the weasel with stones, till 
finally, in dodging one, it was caught by the 
other, and so much hurt that it gave up the 
rat and sought shelter in the wall, where it 
was left waiting for its game when its 
enemies should have gone on. 

Many times during the season I have in 
my solitude a visit from a bald eagle. There 
is a dead tree near the summit, where he 
often perches, and which we call the “Old 
eagle-tree.” It isa pine killed years ago by a 
thunder-bolt,—the bolt of Jove,—and now 
the bird of Jove hovers about it or sits upon 
it. I have little doubt that what attracted me 
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to this spot attracts him—the seclusion, the 
savageness, the elemental grandeur. Some- 
times, as I look out of my window early in 
the morning, I see the eagle upon his perch, 
preening his plumage, or waiting for the ris- 
ing sun to gild the mountain-tops. When the 
smoke begins to rise from my chimney, or he 
sees me going to the spring for water, he con- 
cludes it is time for him to be off. But he 
need not fear the crack of the rifle here; 
nothing more deadly than my field-glasses 
shall be pointed at him while I am around. 
Often in the course of the day I see him 
circling above my domain, or winging his way 
toward the mountains. His home is appa- 
rently in the Shawangunk range, twenty or 
more miles distant, and I fancy he stops or 
lingers above me on his way to the river. 
The days on which I see him are not quite 
the same as the other days. I think my 
thoughts soar a little higher all the rest of 
the morning: I have had a visit from a 
messenger of Jove. The lift or range of 
those great wings has passed into my 
thought. I once heard a collector get up 
in a scientific body and tell how many eggs 
of the bald eagle he had clutched that sea- 
son, how many from this nest, how many 
from that, how one of the eagles deported 
itself after he had killed its mate, etc. I felt 
ashamed for him. He had only proved him- 
self a superior human weasel. ‘The man with 
the rifle and the man with the collector's 
craze are fast reducing the number of eagles 
in the country. Twenty years ago I used to 
see a dozen or more along the river in the 
spring when the ice was breaking up, where 
I now see only one or two, or none at all. In 
the present case what would it profit me 
could I find and plunder my eagle’s nest, or 
strip his skin from his dead carcass? Should 
I know him better? I do not want to know 
him that way. I want rather to feel the in- 
spiration of his presence and noble bearing. I 
want my interest and sympathy to gowith him 
in his continental voyaging up and down, in his 
long, elevated flights toand from hiseery upon 
the remote, solitary cliffs. He draws great 
lines across the sky, he sees the forests like a 
carpet beneath him, he sees the hills and val- 
leys as folds and wrinkles in a many colored 
tapestry, he sees the river as a silver belt con- 
necting remote horizons. We climb moun- 
tain-peaks to get a glimpse of the spectacle 
that is hourly spread out beneath him. Dig- 
nity, elevation, repose, are his. I would have 
my thoughts take as wide a sweep. I would 
be as far removed from the petty cares and 
turmoils of this noisy and blustering world. 
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\° Gilbert Warde was made a knight, and 
.) to this day the Wards bear the cross 
flory in their shield which was given to their 
forefather by Eleanor of Aquitaine before 
she was English queen. And so, also, Sir 
Gilbert promised to ride a day’s march be- 
fore the rest, with a handful of men whom 
he chose among his acquaintance; and many 
envied him his honor, but there were more 
who warmed themselves by the camp-fire at 
night most comfortably, and were glad that 
they had not been chosen to live hardly, half 
starving, on their half-starved horses, with 
a cloak and a blanket on the ground for a 
bed, watching in turns by night, and wak- 
ing each morning to wonder whether they 
should live till: sunset. 

In truth there was less of danger than of 
hardship at first, and more of trouble than of 
either; for though Gilbert was sent on with 
the best of the Greek guides to choose the 
way, and had full power of life and death 
over them, so that they feared him more than 
Satan and dared not hide the truth from 
him, yet when he had chosen the line of the 
march and had sent word by a messenger to 
the army, the answer often came back that 
the king and the emperor were of another 
mind, because they had listened to some ly- 
ing Greek. And since the emperor and the 
king and queen had agreed that any one of 
them must always yield to the opinion of the 
other two, Eleanor’s advice, which was Gil- 
bert’s and founded on real knowledge, was 
constantly overriden by the others, and she 
was forced to give way or make an open 
breach. Then Gilbert ground his teeth si- 
lently and did the best he could, retracing 
his steps over many miles, exploring a new 
road, and choking down the humiliation 
bravely, because he had given his word. 

But little by little that humiliation turned 
to honor, even among the men who were 
with him; for most of them were taken from 


the queen’s army, and, besides, they saw 
every day that Gilbert was right, so that they 
trusted him and would have followed him 
through storm and fire. Also, in the queen’s 
army it began to be known, and it spread to 
the other French and to the Germans, and 
to the Poles and the Bohemians, that when 
the troops followed the march chosen by 
Gilbert, all went well, and they found water 
and forage for their horses, and food and a 
good camping-ground; but often, when the 
king and the emperor had their way, there 
would be hunger and cold and lack of water. 

The men began to say to one another, when 
they knew, “This is Sir Gilbert’s road, and 
to-day is a feast-day ”; and then, “ This is the 
king’s road, and to-day is Friday.” And on 
Gilbert’s days they sang as they marched, 
and trudged along cheerfully, and his name 
ran like a sound of gladness along the end- 
less lines. He grew, therefore, to be beloved 
by many who had never seen him in the great 
host, and at last even by the most of the 
soldiers. 

So they came to Ephesus at last, very 
weary, and with some sick persons among 
them. Conrad the emperor was in ill case, 
though he was of the strongest; and at 
Ephesus messengers met him who had come 
by sea from the Emperor of the Greeks, beg- 
ging that he and all his men would sail back 
to Constantinople and spend the rest of the 
winter there, and afterward go by sea again 
to Syria. And they did so, for the brave 
Germans were much broken and worn be- 
cause of their marches and defeats before 
they had gone back to Nica; and the ar- 
mies of the king and the queen went on with- 
out them, to a great meadow by the Mz- 
ander, where they encamped to keep the 
Christmas feast with great thanksgiving for 
their preservation thus far. 

On Christmas eve Gilbert came into camp 
with his men; and when they were seen, a 
great cry arose throughout the army, and 
men left their fires.and their mending of 
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arms and clothes, and ran out to meet him, 
a gaunt man in rusty armor, on a gaunt 
horse, followed by others in no better plight. 
His mantle was all stained with rain and 
mud, and was rent in many places, and his 
mail was brown, save where it had been 
chafed bright by his moving; his great Nor- 
man horse was rough with his winter coat 
and seemed all joints and bones, and his 
men Dunstan and Alric rode in rags with the 
men-at-arms. His face was haggard with 
weariness and lack of food, but stern and 
high, and the first who saw him ceased 
shouting and looked up at him with awe; 
but then he smiled so gently and kindly that 
the cheer broke out again and rang across 
the camp, far and wide. 

Presently those who cheered began to fol- 
low the little train of horsemen, first by 
twos and tens and twenties, till thousands 
were drawn into the stream and pressed 
round him and before him, so that he was 
obliged to move slowly. For many weeks 
they had heard his name, knowing that it 
meant safety for them, and wonderful tales 
had been told over the camp-fires of his en- 
durance and courage. So his coming back 
was his first triumph, and the day was mem- 
orable in his life. While the army rested 
there was no work for him, and he had re- 
turned in order to take rest himself; but he 
had nothing of immediate importance to re- 
port to the leaders, and he bade his men find 
out his baggage among the heaps of packs 
that had been unloaded from the general 
train of mules, and to pitch his tent near 
those of his old comrades on the march. 

While Dunstan and Alric were obeying 
his orders, he sat on his saddle on the ground, 
with his weary horse standing beside him, 
his nose plunged into a canvas bag half full 
of oats. Gilbert looked on in a sort of mourn- 
fully indifferent silence. Everything he saw 
was familiar, and yet it all seemed very far 
away and divided from him by weeks of dan- 
ger and hard riding. The vast crowd that 
had followed him had begun to disperse as 
soon as it was known that he was not going 
before the king, and only three or four hun- 
dred of the more curious stood and moved 
in groups around the open space where the 
tent was being pitched. A few of his ac- 
quaintance came and spoke to him, and he 
rose and shook their hands and spoke a few 
words to each; but none of the greater nobles 
who had sought him out after he had saved 
the queen took any pains to find him now, 
though they and their followers owed him 
much. The praise of the multitude and their 
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ringing cheers had been pleasant enough to 
hear, but he had expected something else, 
and a cold disappointment took possession 
of his heart as he sat in his tent some hours 
later, considering, with Dunstan, the miser- 
able condition and poor appearance of his 
arms and the impossibility of procuring any- 
thing better. He was as lonely and unnoticed 
as if he had not been devoting every energy 
he possessed to the safe guidance of a great 
army during the last two months. 

“There is nothing to complain of, sir,” 
said Dunstan, in answer to a disconsolate 
ejaculation of Gilbert’s. “Your body is 
whole, you have received back your belong- 
ings with nothing stolen, which is more than 
I expected of the Greek muleteers, you have 
a new tunic and hose to wear, and beef soup 
for dinner to-morrow. The world is not so 
bad as it looks.” 

“On the other hand,” answered Gilbert, 
with a sour smile, “my bones ache, my armor 
is rusty, and my purse is empty. Make what 
good cheer you can of that.” 

He rose, and leaving Dunstan to set to 
work upon the injured coat of mail, he took 
his cap and strolled out alone to breathe the 
afternoon air. It was cold, for it was Christ- 
mas-time, and the day had been bright and 
clear; but he wore no mantle, for the over- 
whelmingly good reason that he possessed 
only one, which was in rags; and, indeed, he 
had been so much exposed to bad weather of 
late that he was hardened to every sort of 
discomfort—a little more or less was not 
worth counting. 

Dunstan was quite right, of course, and 
Gilbert had no reasonable cause for com- 
plaint. The queen would doubtless send for 
him on the morrow, and had he chosen to 
present himself before her at once he would 
have been received with honor. But he was 
in an ill humor with himself and the world, 
and being still very young, it seemed quite 
natural to yield to it rather than to reason 
himself into a better temper. He got out of 
the camp as soon as he could, and walked by 
the green banks of the still Meander. It was 
winter, but the grass was as fresh as it 
might have been in spring, and a soft breeze 
floated up from the not distant sea. He 
knew the country, for he himself had chosen 
the spot as a camping-place for the army 
and had advanced still farther when mes- 
sengers had brought him word to come back. 
To northward rolled away the gentle hills 
beyond Ephesus, while to the south and east 
the mountains of the Cadmus and the Taurus 
rose rugged and sharp against the pale sky 
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—the range through which the army must 
next make its way to Attalia. The time 
lacked an hour of sunset, and the clear air 
had taken the first tinge of evening. Here 
and there in the plain the evergreen ilex- 
trees grew in little clumps, black against 
the sunlight, but dark green, with glistening 
points among their shadows, where the after- 
noon sun struck full upon them. 

Gilbert had hoped to be alone, but there 
were parties of idlers along the river-bank 
as far as he could see, and among them were 
many who bore evergreen boughs and young 
cypress shoots of three or four years’ growth, 
which they were carrying back to the camp 
for the Christmas festival. For there were 
many Normans in the army, and Franks from 
Lorraine, and Northern men from Poland and 
Bohemia, and all the men of the North would 
have their Yule trees before their tents, as 
their heathen forefathers had done before 
them in the days of the old faith. 

There were lady pilgrims of Eleanor’s 
troop also, riding for pleasure, in rich gowns 
and flowing mantles, and knights with them, 
all unarmed save for a sword or dagger; and 
there, too, were many dark-eyed Greeks, 
both men and women, who had come out 
from Ephesus in holiday clothes to see the 
great camp. It was all calm and bright, and 
good to see, and out of harmony with Gil- 
bert’s gloomy thoughts. At the bend of the 
stream the ground rose a little, somewhat 
away from the bank, and the rocks stuck up 
out of the green grass, rough and jagged, a 
sort of little wilderness in the midst of the 
fertile plain. Almost instinctively, Gilbert 
turned aside and climbed in and out among 
the stones until he reached the highest 
ledge, on which he seated himself, in the pro- 
found satisfaction of having got away from 
his fellow-creatures. The place where he 
had perched was about sixty feet above the 
river-bank, and though he could not distinctly 
hear the conversation of the passing groups, 
he could see the expression of every face 
clearly, and he found himself wondering how 
often the look of each matched the words 
and the unspoken thoughts. 

The sun sank lower, and he had no idea 
how long he had sat still, when he became 
aware that he was intently watching a 
party of riders who were coming toward him. 
They were still half a mile away, but he saw 
a white horse in the front rank, and even at 
that distance something in the easy pace of 
the creature made him feel sure that it was 
the queen’s Arab mare. They came on at a 
canter, and in two or three minutes he could 
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make out the figures of those best known to 
him: Eleanor herself, Anne of Auch, Cas- 
tignac, and the other two attendant knights 
who were always in the queen’s train, and a 
score of others riding behind by twos and 
threes. Gilbert sat motionless and watched 
them, nor did it occur to him that he himself, 
sitting on the highest boulder and dressed 
in a tunic of dark red, was a striking object 
in the glow of the setting sun. But long be- 
fore she was near enough to recognize him, 
Eleanor had seen him, and her curiosity was 
roused; a few minutes more, and she knew 
his face. Then their eyes met. 

She drew rein and walked her horse, still 
looking up, and wondering why he gazed at 
her so fixedly, without so much as lifting his 
cap from his head; and then, to her great 
surprise, she saw him spring to his feet and 
disappear from view among the rocks. She 
was so much astonished that she stopped her 
horse altogether and sat several seconds 
staring at the ledge on which he had sat, 
while all her attendants looked in the same 
direction, expecting Gilbert to appear again; 
for several of them had recognized him, and 
supposed that he would hasten down to sa- 
lute the queen. 

But as he did not come, she moved on, and 
though her face did not change, she did not 
speak again till the camp was reached, nor 
did any of her party dare to break the 
silence. 

Had she looked back, she might have 
caught sight of Gilbert’s figure walking 
steadily with bent head across the plain, 
away from the river and from the camp, out 
to the broad solitude beyond. 

He had acted under an impulse, foolishly, 
almost unconsciously, being guided by some- 
thing he did not attempt to understand. 

Two months had passed, and more, since 
he had seen her, and in his life of excitement 
and anxiety her face had disappeared from 
his dreams. While he had been away from 
her, she had not existed for him, save as the 
only leader of the three to whom he looked 
for approbation and support; the woman had 
been lost in the person of the sovereign, and 
had ceased to torment him by the perpetual 
opposition of that which all men coveted to 
that which he truly loved. But now, at the 
very first sight of her face, it seemed as if 
the queen were gone again, leaving only the 
woman to his sight, and the instant in which 
he realized it he had turned and fled, hardly 
knowing what he did. 

He walked steadily on, more than two 
miles, and all at once he cast no shadow, for 
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the sun had gone down, and the pale east 
before him turned to a cool purple in the re- 
flection. The air was very chilly as the night 
breeze came down suddenly from the moun- 
tains, and the solitary man felt cold; for he 
had no cloak, and exposure and fighting 
had used his blood, while within him there 
was nothing to cheer his heart. 

It had seemed to him for two years that 
he was always just about to do the high 
deed, to make the great decision of life, to 
find out his destiny, and he had done bravely 
and well all that he had found in his way. 
The chance came, he seized it, he did his 
best, and the cheers of the soldiers had told 
him a few hours ago that he was no longer 
the obscure English wanderer who had met 
Geoffrey Plantagenet on the road to Paris. 
Thousands repeated his name in honor and 
looked to him for their safety on the march, 
cursing those who led them astray against 
his warning. In his place on that day, most 
men would have gone to the queen, expect- 
ing a great reward, if not claiming it out- 
right. But he was wandering alone at night- 
fall in the great plain, discontented with all 
things, and worst of all with himself. Every- 
thing he had done rose up against him and 
accused him, instead of praising him and 
flattering his vanity; every good deed had a 
base outline in his eyes, or was poisoned by 
the thought that it had not been done for 
itself, but for an uncertain something which 
came over him when the queen spoke to him 
or touched his hand. It is not only inactive 
men who grow morbid and fault-finding with 
themselves; for the wide breach between the 
ideal good and the poor accomplishment holds 
as much that can disappoint the heart as 
the mean little ditch between thought and 
deed, wherein so many weak good men lie 
stuck in the mud of self-examination. He 
who stands at the edge of the limit, with a 
lifetime of good struggles behind him, may 
be as sad and hopeless as he who sits down 
and weeps before the mountain of untried 
beginning. The joy of the earthly future is 
for the very great and the very little. For 
as charity leads mankind by faith to the 
hope of the life to come, so, on the mind’s 
side, by faith in its own strength, the work 
of genius in the past is its own surety for 
like work again. 

Gilbert Warde was not of that great 
mold, but more human and less sure of 
himself; and suddenly, as the sun went down, 
a strong desire of death came upon him, and 
he wished that he were dead and were buried 
under the grass whereon he stood, for very 
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discontent with himself. It would be so sim- 
ple, and none would mourn him much, except 
his men, perhaps, and they would part his 
few possessions and serve another. He was 
a burden to the earth, since he could do 
nothing well; he was a coward, because he 
was afraid of a woman’s eyes and had fled 
from their gaze like a boy; he was a sinner 
deserving eternal fire, since a touch of a fair 
woman’s hand could make him unfaithful for 
an instant to the one woman he loved best. 
He had meant to tread the way of the cross 
in true faith, with unswerving feet, and his 
heart was the toy of women; he had sworn 
the promises of knighthood, and he was 
already breaking them in his thoughts; he 
was his evil mother’s son, and he had not 
the strength to be unlike her. 

It was folly and madness, and Castignac, 
the Gascon knight, would have laughed at 
him, or else would have believed that he was 
demented. But to the Englishman it was 
real, for he was under that strange melan- 
choly which only Northmen know, and which 
is the most real suffering in all the world. It 
is a dim sadness that gathers like a cloud 
about strong men’s souls, and they fear it, 
and sometimes kill themselves to escape from 
it into the outer darkness beyond; but some- 
times it drives them to bad deeds and the 
shedding of innocent blood, and now and 
then the better sort of such men turn from 
the world and hide themselves in the abodes 
of sorrow and pain and prayer. The signs of 
it are that when it has no cause it seizes upon 
trifles to make them its reasons, and more 
often it torments young men than the old, 
and no woman or Southern person has ever 
known it, nor can ever understand it. But 
it followsthe Northern blood from generation 
to generation, like a retribution for an evil 
without a name, done long ago by the North- 
ern race. 

It was dark night when Gilbert found his 
way back to his tent, more by the instinct of 
one used to living in camps among soldiers 
than by any precise recollection of the way, 
and he sat down to warm himself before the 
brazier of red coals which Alric had shoveled 
out of the camp-fire that had burned outside. 
His men gave him a pottage of beans, with 
bread and wine, as it was Christmas eve 
and a fast-day, and there was nothing else, 
for all the fish brought up from the sea had 
been bought early in the day for the great 
nobles, long before Gilbert had come into the 
lines. But he neither knew nor cared, and 
he ate mechanically what they gave him, 
being in a black humor. Then he sat a long 
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time by the light of the earthenware lamp 
which Dunstan continually tended with an 
iron pin, lest the charring wick should slip 
into the half-melted fat and go out altogether. 
When he was not watching the wick, the 
man’s eyes fixed themselves upon his mas- 
ter’s grave face. 

“Sir,” he said at last, “you are sad. This 
is the Holy Eve, and all the army will watch 
till midnight, when the first masses begin. 
If it please you, let us walk through the 
camp and see what we may. The tents of 
the great lords are all lighted up by this time, 
and the soldiers are singing the Christmas 
hymns.” 

Gilbert shook his head indifferently, but 
said nothing. 

“Sir,” insisted the man, “I pray you, let 
us go, for you will be cheered, and there 
are good sights. Before midnight the king 
and queen and all the court go in procession 
to the great chapel tent, and it is meet that 
you should be there with them.” 

Dunstan brought a garment and gently 
urged him to rise. Gilbert stood up, not 
looking. 

“Why should I go?” he asked. “I am 
better alone, for I am inasad humor. And, 
besides, it is very cold.” 

“This cloak will keep you warm, sir.” 

“T cannot walk among the court people in 
rags,” answered Gilbert, “and I have no- 
thing that is whole but this one thin tunic.” 

But even as he spoke, Dunstan held up 
the surcoat for him to put on over his head, 
the skirts caught up in his hands, which also 
held the collar open. 

“What is this?” asked Gilbert, in surprise. 

“It is a knight’s surcoat, sir,” answered 
the man. “It is of very good stuff, and the 
body is wadded with down. I pray you, put 
it on.” 

“This is a gift,” said Gilbert, suspiciously, 
and drawing back. “Who sends me such 
presents?” 

“The King of France, sir.” 

“You mean the queen.” He frowned and 
would not touch the coat. 

“The things were brought by the king’s 
men, and one of the king’s knights came also 
with them, and delivered a very courteous 
message, and a purse of Greek bezants, very 
heavy.” 

Gilbert began to walk up and down, in 
hesitation. He was very poor, but if the 
gifts were from the queen he was resolved 
not to keep them. 

“Sir,” said Dunstan, “the knight said 
most expressly that the king sent you these 


poor presents as a token that he desires to 
see you to-morrow and to thank you for all 
you have done. I thought to please you by 
bringing them out suddenly.” 

Then Gilbert smiled kindly, for the man 
loved him, and he put his head and arms into 
the knightly garment with its wide sleeves, 
and Dunstan laced it up the back, so that it 
fitted closely to the body, while the skirt 
hung down below the knees. It was of a rich 
dark silk, woven in the East, and much like 
the velvet of later days. Then Dunstan 
girded his master with a new sword-belt 
made of heavy silver plates, finely chased and 
sewed on leather, and he thrust the great old 
sword with its sheath through the flattened 
ring that hung from the belt by a short silver 
chain. Lastly he put upon Gilbert’s shoulders 
a mantle of very dark red cloth, lined with 
fine fur and clasped at the neck with silver; 
for it was not seemly to wear a surcoat with- 
out a cloak. 

“Tt is very noble,” said Dunstan, moving 
back a step or two to see the effect. 

Indeed, the young English knight looked 
well in the dress of his station, which he 
wore for the first time; for he was very tall 
and broad of shoulder, and a lean man, well 
bred; his face was clear and pale, and his 
fair hair fell thick and long behind his cap. 

“But you, Dunstan, you cannot be seen—” 

Gilbert stopped, for he noticed suddenly 
that both his men were clad in new clothes 
of good cloth and leather. 

“The servants are honored with their 
lord,” said Dunstan. “The king sent gifts 
for us, too.” 

“That was a man’s thought, not a 
woman’s,” said Gilbert, almost to himself. 

He went out, and Dunstan walked by his 
left, but half a step behind his stride, as 
was proper. 

The camp was lighted up with fires and 
torches as far as one could see, and all men 
were out of doors, either walking up and 
down, arm in arm, or sitting before their 
tents on folding stools, or on their saddles, 
or on packs of baggage. The hundreds and 
thousands of little Christmas trees, stuck 
into the earth amid circles of torches before 
the newly whitened tents, made a great 
garden of boughs and evergreens, and the 
yellow glare shone everywhere through la- 
cing branches, and fell on rich colors and 
gleaming arms, well polished for the holi- 
day, and lost itself suddenly in the cold 
starlight overhead. The air smelled of ever- 
greens and the aromatic smoke of burning 
resin. 
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The night rang with song also, and in 
some places as many as a hundred had 
gathered in company to sing the long 
Christmas ‘hymns they had learned as little 
children far away at home— endless canticles 
with endless repetition, telling the story of 
the Christ-child’s birth in Bethlehem, of the 
adoration of the shepherds, and of the com- 
ing of the Eastern kings. 

In one part of the camp the rough Bur- 
gundians were drinking the strong Asian 
wine in deep drafts, roaring their great 
choruses between, with more energy than 
unction. But for the most part the Northern 
men were sober and in earnest, praying as 
they sang, and looking upward as if the star 
of the East were presently to shed its soft 
light in the sky; and they tended the torches 
and lights around the trees devoutly, not 
guessing that their fathers had done the 
same long ago in bleak Denmark and snowy 
Norway, in worship of Odin and in honor of 
Ygegdrasil, the tree of life. 

The Gascons and all the men of the South, 
on their side, had made little altars between 
two trees, decked with white cloths and 
adorned with tinsel ornaments and little 
crosses and small carved images carefully 
brought, like household gods, from the far 
home, and treasured only next to their arms. 
The thin, dark faces of the men were fer- 
vent with Southern faith, and their wild 
black eyes were deep and still. 

There were also Alsatians and Lorrainers 
in lines by themselves, quiet, fair-haired men. 
They had little German dolls of wood, and 
toys brightly painted, and by their trees 
they set out the scene of Bethlehem, with 
the manger and the Christ-child, and the 
oxen crouching down, and the Blessed Mary 
and St. Joseph, and also the shepherds and 
the wise kings; and the men sat down before 
these things with happy faces and sang their 
songs. So it was through the whole camp, 
the soldiers doing everywhere according to 
their customs. 

As for the nobles and knights, Gilbert 
saw some of them walking about like him- 
self, and some were sitting before their tents. 
Here and there, as he passed, when a tent 
was open, he saw knights kneeling in prayer, 
and could hear them reciting the litanies. 
But it was not always so, for some were 
spending the night in feasting, their tents 
being closed, though one could hear plainly 
the revelry. There was more than one great 
tent in the French lines, of which the cur- 
tain was raised a little, where Gilbert saw 
men and women drinking together under 
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bright lights, and he saw that the women 
were Greeks, and that their cheeks were 
painted and their eyelids blackened; and he 
turned away from the sight, in disgust that 
such things should be done even on the Holy 
Eve of Christmas. 

Farther on, some very poor soldiers, in 
sheepskin doublets and leathern hose, were 
kneeling together before a sort of rough 
screen on which were hung images painted 
in the manner of Greek eikons. These men 
had long and silky beards, and their smooth 
brown hair hung out over their shoulders in 
well-combed waves, and some of them had 
beautiful faces. One, who was a priest of 
their own, stood upright and recited prayers 
in a low chant, and from time to time, at 
the refrain, the soldiers all bowed themselves 
till their foreheads touched the ground. 

“The Lord Jesus Christ be praised,” sang 
the priest. 

“To all ages. Amen,” responded the sol- 
diers. 

But they sang in the Bohemian language, 
and Gilbert could not understand; yet he 
saw that they believed and were of an ear- 
nest mind. 

So he walked about for more than an 
hour, looking and listening, and his own sad 
humor was lightened a little as he forgot to 
think of himself only. For it seemed a great 
thing to have been chosen to lead so many 
through a wilderness full of danger, and to 
know that more than a hundred thousand 
lives had been in his keeping, as it were, for 
two months, and were to be in his hand again, 
till he should lead them safely into Syria, or 
perish himself and leave his task to another. 
It was a task worth accomplishing and a 
trust worth his life. 

Then, at midnight, he was walking in a 
great procession after the king and queen. 
Modestly he joined the ranks, and his man 
walked beside him carrying a torch, so that 
the light fell full upon his face. Then some 
one knew him, and spoke to his neighbor. 

“That is Sir Gilbert Warde, who is our 
guide,” he said. 

In an instant word ran along the line that 
he was there; and in a few minutes a mes- 
senger came breathless, asking for him, and 
then the herald of France, Montjoye St. 
Denis, came after, bidding him to a foremost 
place, in the name of the king and queen. So 
he followed the herald, whose runner walked 
before him, as had been bidden by Eleanor 
herself. 

“Make way for the Guide of Aquitaine!” 
cried the squire, in a loud voice. 
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Knights and men-at-arms stood aside to 
jet him pass, and the tall Englishman went 
between them, courteously bending his head 
to thank those who moved out of his way, 
and deprecating the high honor that was 
done him. He heard his name repeated, both 
by men whose faces he could see in the light 
about him, where the torches blazed and 
flared, and also from the darkness beyond. 

“Well done, Sir Gilbert!” cried some. 
“God bless the Guide of Aquitaine!” cried 
many others. And all the voices praised him, 
so that his heart warmed. 

Following the herald, he came to his place 
in the procession, in the front rank of the 
great vassals of the two kingdoms, and just 
after the sovereign lords; and as he was 
somewhat taller than other men, he could see 
over their heads, and he saw the king and 
queen in their furs, walking together, and 
before them the bishops and priests. At the 
stir made by his coming, Eleanor turned and 
looked back, and her eyes met Gilbert’s 
through the smoky glare, gazing at him 
sadly, as if she would have made him under- 
stand something she could not say. 

But he would not have spoken if he could, 
for his thoughts were on other things. The 
procession went on toward the royal altar, 
set up under an open tent in a wide space, 
so that the multitude could kneel on the 
grass and both see and hear the celebration. 
So they all knelt down, the great barons and 
chief vassals having small hassocks for their 
knees, while the king and queen and sover- 
eign lords of Savoy and Alsatia and Lor- 
raine, and of Bohemia, and of Poland, had 
rich praying-stools set out for them in a row, 
next to the king and queen. 

The torches were stuck into the ground 
to burn down as they might, and the great 
wax candles shone quietly on the white 
altar, for the night was very still and clear. 
There all the great nobles and many thou- 
sands of other men heard the Christmas 
mass, just after midnight, knowing that 
many of them would never hear it again on 
earth. There they all sang together, in a 
mighty melody of older times, the “Glory to 
God in the highest,” which was first sung on 
the Holy Eve; and there, when the Bishop 
of Metz was about to lift up the consecrated 
bread, the royal trumpets rang out a great 
call to the multitude, so that all men might 
bow themselves together. Then the silence 
was very deep, while the Lord passed by; nor 
ever again in his life did Sir Gilbert Warde 
know such a stillness as that was, save once, 
and it seemed to him that in the way of the 
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cross he had reached a place of refreshment 
and rest. 


XX. 


GILBERT rose from his knees with the rest, and 
then he saw that the king and queen placed 
themselves side by side and standing, and 
the nobles began to go up to them according 
to their rank, to kiss their hands. As Gil- 
bert stood still, not knowing what to do, he 
watched the procession of the barons from 
a distance. Suddenly he felt that his eyes 
were wide open, and that he was gazing at a 
face which he knew, hardly believing that 
he saw it in the flesh; and his back stiffened, 
and his teeth ground on one another. 

Ten paces from him, waiting and looking 
on, like himself, stood a graceful man of 
middle height, of a clear olive complexion, 
with a well-clipped beard of somewhat 
pointed cut, gray at the sides, as was also 
the smooth, dark hair. Years had passed, and 
the last time he had seen that face had been 
in the changing light of the greenwood, 
where the sunshine played among the leaves; 
and as he had seen it last, he had felt steel in 
his side and had fallen asleep, and after that 
his life had changed. For Arnold de Curboil 
was before him, looking at him, but not rec- 
ognizing him. Still Gilbert stood rooted to 
the spot, trying not to believe his senses, for 
he could not understand how his stepfather 
could suddenly be among the crusaders; but 
the divine peace that had descended upon 
him that night was shivered as a mirror by 
a stone, and he grew cold and hard. 

The man also was changed since Gilbert 
had seen him. The face was handsome still, 
but it was thin and sharp, and the eyes were 
haggard and weary, as if they had seen a 
great evil long and had sickened of it at last, 
and were haunted by it. Gilbert looked at 
him who had murdered his father and had 
brought shame to his mother, and who had 
robbed him of his fair birthright, and he 
saw that something of the score had been 
paid. Gradually, too, as Sir Arnold gazed, a 
look of something like despair settled in his 
face, a sort of horror that was not fear,—for 
he was no coward,—but was rather a dread 
of himself. He made a step forward, and 
Gilbert waited, and heard how Dunstan, who 
stood beside him, loosened his dagger in its 
brass sheath. 

At that moment came the king’s herald 
again, as before, bidding him go up to the 
presence of the king and queen. 

“Room for the Guide of Aquitaine!” 

The cry rang loud and clear, and Gilbert 
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saw Sir Arnold start in surprise at the high- 
sounding title. Then he followed the herald; 
but in his heart there was already a triumph 
that the man who had left him for dead in 
the English woods should find him again 
thus preferred before other men. 

The queen’s face grew paler as he came 
toward her and knelt down on one knee, and 
through her embroidered glove of state his 
own hand, which was cold, felt that hers was 
colder. But it did not tremble, and her voice 
was steady and clear, so that all could hear it. 

“Sir Gilbert Warde,” she said, “ you have 
done well. Guienne thanks you, and France 
also—” she paused and looked toward the 
king, who was watching her closely. 

Lewis bent his great pale face solemnly 
toward the Englishman. 

“We thank you, Sir Gilbert,” he said, with 
cold condescension. 3 

“A hundred thousand men thank you,” 
added Eleanor, in a ringing voice that was to 
make up for her husband’s ungrateful indif- 
ference. 

There was a moment’s silence, and then 
the voice of Gaston de Castignac, high and 
full, sent up a cheer that was heard far out 
in the clear night. 

“God bless the Guide of Aquitaine!” 

The cheer was taken up in the deep shout 
of strong men in earnest; for it was known 
how Gilbert cared not for himself, nor for 
rewards, but only for honor; and the thirty 
men who had been with him had told far 
and wide how often he had watched that 
they might sleep, and how he would always 
give the best to others, and how gently and 
courteously he treated those he commanded. 

But in the loud cheering, Eleanor took his 
hand in both hers, and bent down to speak to 
him, unheard by the rest; and her voice was 
low and trembled a little. 

“God bless you!” she said fervently. 
“God bless you and keep you, for as I am a 
living woman, you are dearer to me than the 
whole world.” 

Gilbert understood how she loved him, as 
he had not understood before. And yet her 
touch had an evil power to move him now, 
and the shadow of his mother no longer 
haunted him in her eyes as he looked up. 
There, beside the Christmas altar, in the 
Holy Night, she was trying to complete the 
sacrifice of herself and her love. Gilbert 
answered her earnestly. 

“Madam,” he said, “I shall try to do your 
will with all my heart, even to death.” 

Thereafter he kept his word. But now 
he rose. to his feet, and after bending his 
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knee again, he looked into the queen’s sad 
eyes, and passed on to make way for the 
others, while the cheers that were for him 
still rang in the air. 

Then he began to walk to his tent. Dun- 
stan had lighted a fresh torch and was wait- 
ing for him. But the great barons, who had 
gone up to the king and queen before him, 
pressed round him and shook his hand, one 
after another, and bade him to their feasting 
on the morrow; nor was there jealousy of him, 
as there had been when he had saved the 
queen’s life at Nicza, for they felt that he 
was no courtier, but desired only the safety 
of the army, with his own honor. 

As they thronged about him, there came 
Sir Arnold de Curboil, pressing his way 
among them, and when he was before Gil- 
bert he also held out his hand. 

“Gilbert Warde,” he asked, “do you not 
know me?” 

“T know you, sir,” answered the young 
knight, in a clear voice that all could hear, 
“but I will not take your hand.” 

There was silence, and the great nobles 
looked on, not understanding, while Dunstan 
held his torch so that the light fell full upon 
Sir Arnold’s pale features. 

“Then take my glove!” 

He plucked off his loose leathern gauntlet 
and tossed it lightly at Gilbert’s face. But 
Dunstan’s quick left hand caught it in the 
air, while the torch scarcely wavered in his 
right. 

Gilbert was paler than his enemy, but he 
would not let his hand go to his sword, and 
he folded his arms under his mantle, lest 
they should move against his will. 

“Sir,” he said, “I will not fight you again 
at this time, though you killed my father 
treacherously. Though you have stolen my 
birthright, I will not fight you now, for I 
have taken the cross, and I will keep the 
vow of the cross, come what may.” 

“Coward!” cried Sir Arnold, contemptu- 
ously, and he would have turned on his heel. 

But Gilbert stepped forward and caught 
him by his arms and held him quietly, with- 
out hurting him, but so that he could not 
easily move and must hear. 

“You have called me a coward, Sir Arnold 
de Curboil. How should I fear you, since | 
can wring you to death in my hands if | 
will? But I will let you go, and these good 
lords shall judge whether I am a coward or 
not because I will not fight you until I have 
fulfilled my vows.” 

“Well said!” the old Count of Bourbon 
cried. 
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“Well said! Well done!” cried many 


others. 

Moreover, the Count of Savoy, of whose 
race none was ever born that knew fear, even 
to this day, spoke to his younger brother of 
Montferrat: 

“T have not seen a braver man than this 
English knight, nor a better man of his 
hands, nor one more gentle, and he has the 
face of a leader.” 

Then Gilbert let Sir Arnold go unhurt, 
and he looked angrily to the right and left, 
and passed out of the crowd, all men making 
way for him as if they would not touch him. 
But some of them turned to Gilbert again, and 
asked him questions of the strange knight. 

“My lords,” he answered, “he is Sir Ar- 
nold de Curboil, my stepfather; for when he 
had killed my father, he married my mother 
and stole my lands. I fought him when I 
was only a boy, and he left me for dead in the 
forest, and now I think that he came from 
England to seek occasion against me; but if 
I live I shall get back my inheritance. And 
now, if I seem to you to have dealt justly by 
him, I crave my leave of you, and thank your 
lordships for your good will and courtesy.” 

So they bade him good night, and he went 
away, leaving many who felt that he had 
done well, but that, in his place, they could 
not have done as much. They did not know 
how dear it cost him, but dimly they guessed 
that he was braver than they, though they 
were of the bravest. 

He was very tired, and had not slept in a 
good bed under his own tent for two months; 
yet he was sleepless, and awoke after two 
hours, and could not sleep again till within 
an hour of the winter dawn; for he feared 
some evil for Beatrix if her father should 
claim her of the queen and take her back 
from Ephesus by sea, as he must have come. 

At daylight, warming themselves at a fire, 
Dunstan told Alric all that had happened in 
the night. The Saxon’s stolid face did not 
change, but he was thoughtful and silent 
for some time, remembering how the Lady 
Goda had once had him beaten, long ago, 
because he had not held Sir Arnold’s horse in 
the right way when the knight was mounting. 

Presently to the two men came Beatrix’s 
Norman tirewoman, wrapped in a brown 
cloak, with a hood that half covered her 
face. She told them that her lady knew of 
Sir Arnold’s coming, and begged of Sir Gil- 
bert that for her sake he would walk by the 
river at noon, when every one would be at 
dinner in the camp, and she would try to 
meet him there. 

Vou. LVIII.—60. 


XXI. 


GILBERT waited long, having gone down 
early to the river, and he sat on a big stone 
sunning himself, for the air was keen, and 
there was a north wind. At last he saw two 
veiled women coming along the bank. The 
shorter one was a little lame and leaned upon 
the other’s arm, and the wind blew their 
cloaks before them as they came. When he 
saw that Beatrix limped, knowing that she 
had not quite recovered from her fall, and 
remembering that she might have been 
killed, his heart sank with a sickening faint- 
ness. 

He took her by the hand very gently, for 
she looked so slight and ill that he almost 
feared to touch her, and yet he did not wish 
to let her fingers go, nor she to take them 
away. The tirewoman went and sat down on 
the river-bank, at some distance, and they 
sat down upon the big stone, hand in hand 
like two children, and looked at each other. 
Suddenly the girl’s pathetic face lightened, 
as if she had just found out that she was 
glad; her eyes laughed, and her voice was as 
happy as a bird’s at sunrise. 

Gilbert had not seen her for a long time. 
To such a man, all women, and even one 
chosen woman, might easily become an ideal, 
too far from the material to have a real hold 
upon his manhood, and so high above earth 
as to have no spiritual realization. Even in 
that age many a knight made a divinity of 
his lady and a religion of his devotion to 
her, so that the very meaning of love was 
forgotten in the ascetic impulse to seek the 
soul’s salvation in all things, even in the 
contempt of earthly longings; and those men 
demanded as much of their women, expect- 
ing it even after their own death. There 
were also women, like Anne of Auch, who 
gave such devotion freely. Nevertheless, it 
was not altogether in this way between 
Beatrix and Gilbert, and if it might have 
been, so far as he was concerned, she would 
not have had it so, and her first words 
proved it. 

“T am so proud of you!” she cried. “And 
I am so very glad to see you.” 

“Proud of me?” he asked, smiling sadly. 
“T am not proud of myself. For all I have 
done, you might be dead at Nica.” 

“But I am alive,” she answered happily, 
“and by your doing, though I cannot yet 
walk quite well.” 

“T ought to have let the queen pass on. I 
ought to have thought only of you.” 

He found a cruel satisfaction in saying 
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aloud at last what had been so long in his 
heart against himself, and in saying it to 
Beatrix herself. But she would not hear it. 

“That would have been very unknightly 
and disloyal,” she said. “I would not have 
had you do it, for you would have been 
blamed by men. And then I should never 
have heard what I heard yesterday and last 
night, the very best words that I ever heard 
in all my life—the cry of a great army 
blessing one man for a good work well done.” 

“T have done nothing,” answered Gilbert, 
stolidly determined to depreciate himself in 
her eyes. 

But she smiled and laid her gloved hand 
quickly upon his lips. 

“T would not have another laugh at you, 
as I do!” she cried. 

He looked at her, and the mask of grave 
melancholy which was fast becomirg his 
natural expression began to soften, as if it 
could not last forever. 

“Thaveoften thought of youand wondered 
whether you would think well of my deeds,” 
he said. 

“You see!” she laughed. “And now be- 
cause I am proud of you, you pretend that 
you have done nothing! That is poor praise 
of my good sight and judgment.” 

He laughed, too. Since the dawn of time, 
women have retorted thus upon brave men 
too modest of their doings; and since the 
first woman found the trick, it has never 
failed to please men. But love needs not 
novelty, for he himself is always young; the 
stars of night are not less fair in our eyes 
because men knew the “sweet influences of 
Pleiades” in Job’s day, nor is the scent 
of new-mown hay less delicate because all 
men love it. The old is the best, even in 
love, which is young. 

“Say what you will,” answered Gilbert, 
presently, “we are together to-day.” 

“ And nothing else matters,” said Beatrix; 
“not even that it is two months since I have 
seen you, and that I have been ill, or, at 
least; half crippled by that fall. It is all 
forgotten.” 

He looked at her, not quite understanding, 
for as she spoke her eyebrows were raised 
a little, with her own expression half sad, 
half laughing at herself. 

“TI wish I could see you more often,” 
answered Gilbert. 

Her little bird-like laugh disconcerted him. 

“Indeed, I am in earnest,” he said. 

“ And yet when you are in earnest, you do 
much harder things,” answered Beatrix, and 
at once the sadness had the better of the 
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laughter in her face. “Oh, Gilbert, I wish 
we were back in England, in the old days!” 

“So do I!” 

“Oh, no! You do not. You say so to 
please me, but you cannot make it sound 
true. You are a great man now. You are 
Sir Gilbert Warde, the Guide of Aquitaine. 
It is you, and you only, who are leading the 
army, and you will have all the honor of it. 
Would you go back to the old times when 
we were boy and girl? Would you, if you 
could?” 

“T would, if I could.” 

He spoke so gravely that she understood 
where his thoughts were, and that they were 
not all for her. Fora few minutes she looked 
down in silence, pulling at the fingers of her 
glove, and once she sighed; then, without 
looking up, she spoke in her sweet, low voice: 

“Gilbert, what are we to each other? 
Brother and ‘sister?” 

He started, again not understanding, and 
fancying that she was setting up the church’s 
canon between them, which he knew to be no 
unremovable impediment. 

“You are no more my sister than your 
tirewoman there can be,” he answered, more 
warmly than he had spoken yet. 

“T did not mean that,” she said sadly. 

“T do not understand, then.” 

“Tf you do not, how can I tell you what | 
mean?” She glanced at him, and then looked 
away quickly, for she was blushing, and was 
ashamed of her boldness. 

“Do you mean that I love you as I might 
a sister?” asked Gilbert, with the grave tact- 
lessness of a thoroughly honest man. 

The blush deepened in her cheek, and she 
nodded slowly, still looking away. 

“ Beatrix!” 

“Well?” She would not turn to him. 

“What have I done that you should say 
such a thing?” 

“That is it,” she answered regretfully. 
“You have done great things, but they were 
not for me.” 

“Have I not told you how I have thought 
of you day after day, hoping that you might 
think well of my deeds?” 

“Yes; but you might have done one thing 
more, that would have made all the differ- 
ence.” 

“What?” He bent anxiously toward her 
for the answer. 

“You might have tried to see me.” 

“But I was never in the camp. I was 
always a day’s march in the lead of the 
army.” 

“But not always fighting. There were 
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days, or nights, when you could have ridden 
back. I would have met you anywhere; I 
would have ridden hours to see you. But 
you never tried. And at last it is I who send 
for you and beg you to come and talk with 
me here. And you do not even seem glad to 
be with me.” 

“J did not think that I had a right to leave 
my post and come back, even for you.” 

“You could not have helped it—if you had 
cared.” She spoke very low. 

Gilbert looked at her long, and the lines 
deepened in his face, for he was hurt. 

“Do you really believe that I do not love 
you?” he asked; but his voice was cold be- 
cause he tried to control it, and succeeded 
too well. 

“You have never told me so,” Beatrix 
answered. “ You have done little to make me 
think so, since we were children together. 
You have never tried to see me when it 
would have cost you anything. You are not 
glad to see me now.” 

Her voice could be cold, too; but there 
was a tremor in some of the syllables. He 
was utterly surprised and taken unawares, 
and he slowly repeated the substance of 
what she said. 

“TI never told you so? Never made you 
think so? Oh, Beatrix!” 

He remembered the sleepless nights he 
had passed, accusing himself of letting even 
one thought of the queen come between him 
and the girl who was denying his love—the 
restless, melancholy hours of self-accusation, 
the cruel self-torment: how could she know? 

She was in earnest now, though she had 
begun half playfully; for if the man’s heart 
had not changed, he had grown away from 
her in his active life, and in the habit of 
hiding all real feeling which comes from liv- 
ing long alone or with strangers. It was true 
that outwardly he had hardly seemed glad 
to see her, and all the ring of happiness had 
died away out of his voice before they had 
exchanged many words. He felt her mood, 
and it grew clear to him that he had made 
some great mistake which it would be very 
hard to set right. And she was thinking how 
boldly she had striven with the queen for his 
love, and that now it seemed to be no love 
at all. 

But he, whose impulse was ever to act 
when there was danger, however much he 
miglit weary his soul with inward examina- 
tion at other times, grew desperate, and 
gave up thinking of a way out of the diffi- 
culty. What he loved was slipping from him, 
and though he loved it in his own way, it was 
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indeed all he loved, and he would not let 
it go. 

Thoughtless at last, and sudden, he took 
her into his arms, and his face was close to 
hers, and his eyes were in hers, and their lips 
breathed the same breath. She was not 
frightened, but her lids drooped, and she 
turned quite white. Then he kissed her, not 
once, but many times, and as if he would 
never let her go, on her pale mouth, on her 
dark eyelids, on her waving hair. 

“Tf I kill you, you shall know that I love 
you,” he said, and he kissed her again, so 
that it hurt her, but it was good to be hurt. 

After that she lay in his arms, very still, 
and she looked up slowly, and their eyes met; 
and it was as if the veil had fallen from be- 
tween them. When he kissed her again, his 
kisses were gentle and altogether tender. 

“T had almost lost you,” he said, breath- 
ing the words to her ear. 

The Norman tirewoman sat motionless by 


.the water’s edge, waiting till she should be 


called, and her back turned to them. After 
a time they began to talk again, and their 
voices were in tune, like their hearts. Then 
Gilbert spoke of what had happened in the 
night, but Beatrix already knew that her 
father had come. 

“He has come to take me away,” she said, 
“and we have talked together. Gilbert, a 
dreadful thing has happened; did he tell 

ou?” 

“He told me nothing—excepting that I 
was a coward!” He laughed scornfully. 

“T think he is half mad with sorrow.” She 
paused and laid her hand on Gilbert’s. “His 
wife is dead,— your mother is dead,—with 
the child she bore him.” 

Gilbert’s eyes alone changed, but under 
her palm Beatrix felt the sinews of his hand 
leap and the veins swell. 

“Tell me quickly,” he said. 

“She was burned,” continued Beatrix, in 
a tone of awe. “She made my father grind 
his people till they turned, and she made him 
hang the leader who spoke for them. Then 
all the yeomen and the bondmen rose, and 
they burned the castle, and your mother died 
with the child. But my father escaped alive. 
Now I am his only child, and he wants me 
again.” 

Gilbert’s head fell forward, as if he had 
received a blow, but he said nothing for a 
time, for he saw his mother’s face; and he 
saw her not as when they had parted, but as 
he remembered her before that, when he had 
loved her above all things, not knowing what 
she was. In spite of all that had gone be- 
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tween, she came back to him as she had 
been, and the pain and the pity were real and 
great. But then he felt Beatrix’s hand press- 
ing his in sympathy, and it brought him back 
to the evil truth. He raised his head. 

“She is better dead,” he said bitterly. 
“Let us not speak of her any more. She 
was my mother.” 

He stared long at the river, and the sad- 
ness of his homeless and lonely state in the 
world began to come upon him, as it came 
often. But a soft voice broke the spell, and 
the words answered his thoughts. 

“We are not alone, you and I,” it said, and 
the two small hands crept up shyly and 
clasped his neck, and the loving, pathetic 
face looked up to his. “Do not let him take 
me away!” she begged. 

His hand pressed her head to his breast, 
and once more he kissed her hair. 

“He shall not take you,” he said. “No 
one shall take you from me; no one shall 
come between you and me.” 

Beatrix’s eyes seemed to drink out of his 
the meaning of the words he spoke. 

“Promise me that,” she said, knowing that 
he would promise her the world. 

“T promise it with all my heart.” 

“On your knightly faith?” She smiled as 
she insisted. 

“On my honor and faith.” 

“And on the faith of love, too?” She 
almost laughed out of sheer happiness. 

“On the very truth of true love,” he 
answered. 
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“Then I am quite safe,” she said, and she 
laid her face against his surcoat. “I am 
glad I came to you, I am glad that I was so 
bold as to send for you this day, for it is the 
best day of my whole life. And, Gilbert, you 
will not wait till I send for you another time? 
You will try and see me—of your own ac- 
cord?” 

She was altogether in anxiety again, and 
there was a look of fear and sadness in her 
eyes. 

“T will try—indeed I will,” he said ear- 
nestly. 

“Whenever you do, you shall succeed,” 
she answered, nestling to him. “I wish I 
might shut my eyes and rest here—now that 
I know!” 

“Rest, sweet, rest!” 

A moment, and then, from far away, a 
clarion call rang on the still air. With the 
instinct of the soldier, Gilbert started, lis- 
tened, holding his breath, but still pressing 
the girl close to him. 

“What is it?” she asked, half-frightened. 

It came again, joyous and clear. 

“Tt is nothing,” he said. “It is the Christ- 
mas banquet, and perhaps the king drinks the 
queen’s health—and she his.” 

“And perhaps, though no one knows it, 
she—” But Beatrix stopped, and laughed. 


. “T will not say it! Why should I care?” 


She was thinking that if the queen drank 
a health it might be meant, in her heart, for 
the Guide of Aquitaine, and she nestled closer 
to him in the sunshine. 


(To be continued.) 


TWO REEDS. 


(TO ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON AND SIDNEY LANIER.) 


BY JULIE 


M. LIPPMANN. 


| OW often have your loving lips been set 
Upon the pipe, to draw sweet music forth 
From palpitating flute and flageolet, 
My poet-minstrels of the South and North! 


O lustier-chested singers, which of you 
Shall, with strong fingers on a slender reed, 
Draw forth so clear a note, so echoing true, 
As these who piped with hearts and lungs ableed? 


Both honored heroes, loved whate’er is brave, 

And set great deeds to greater words, nor thought 
How nobly valiant he who, at the grave, 

Can make immortal music, fearing naught. 
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go WO full years had now been 
‘ occupied in effecting the sub- 
jugation of two remote north- 
eastern provinces of the Per- 
sian empire. The conquest of 
all Assyria, Persia (proper), 
and Media had cost but one. 
The reason for the contrast is to be found not 
in the difficulty of the terrain, or in the re- 
moteness of the country, but in the people. 
In Bactria the Macedonian had met his Indo- 
European kin. The Medes and the Persians, 
who, as representing the forward waves of 
the great Iranian influx, had for three cen- 
turies controlled Mesopotamia, and had 
given their name to its empire, were now so 
thoroughly absorbed in its civilization that 
they could no longer be counted as Indo- 
Europeans. In Bactria and Sogdiana the 
blood and the spirit of the Iranians remained 
in uncorrupted vigor. The union between 
Alexander and Roxane was therefore the 
joining of two strands of Indo-European 
blood. In the movement of Indo-European 
migration and influence toward the south- 
east, from Europe into Asia, the routes by 
the north of the Caspian and by the south 
had met, though the kinship of the wayfarers 
betrayed itself only in the stubbornness with 
which they fought each other when they met. 
There remained now of the Persian empire 
for the conqueror to traverse only the ex- 
treme southern portions. Next in his way lay 
the satrapy of India, directly to the south. 
If he should conquer this, descend the Indus 
to its mouth, and then return to Babylon 
through Gedrosia, he would have fairly com- 
pleted the circuit of the Persian world. Since 
the days of Cyrus and Darius Hystaspes, a 
certain district in the northern and western 
part of the Indus basin had been a nominal 
dependency of the Persian empire, yielding 
its annual tribute of three hundred and sixty 
talents of gold-dust, and furnishing its con- 
tingent of troops to the army. The host 
which Xerxes led into Greece contained, as 
Herodotus! reports, “Indians clothed in 
1 Herodotus, vii, 65. 
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raiment made of wood [cotton or bast?], and 
carrying bows of bamboo and bamboo arrows 
tipped with iron.” In the battle of Gau- 
gamela had appeared a force of Indians, 
“neighbors of the Bactrians,” and some 
fifteen elephants “belonging to the Indians 
who live this side of the Indus” (Arrian). 

India was still to the outer world a land of 
the unknown. Cyrus is not certainly known 
to have entered it. Darius had merely sent 
an army into the northern districts, and 
caused ships to be sent (509 B. c.) down the 
course of the Indus to find its mouth and 
ascertain the possibility of a water-route 
around to the Red Sea. Herodotus tells all 
that we know of this expedition: “ Wishing 
to find out where the Indus, the second river 
known to produce crocodiles, empties into 
the sea, he sent an expedition of ships, under 
charge of Scylax of Caryanda [a city in 
Caria,] along with others upon whom he 
could rely to bring a true report. They 
started from the city of Kaspatyros [Kacya- 
papura] and the Paktyan country, and sailed 
down the river toward the east and the sun- 
rise into the ocean, and then through the 
ocean in a westerly direction, until, in the 
thirtieth month, they came to the place 
where the King of Egypt had sent off the 
Phenicians to circumnavigate Africa.” - 

The little which Herodotus had to tell 
about the land may well have had its remote 
source in Scylax’s reports. It all is vague 
and unreal, most of it dressed in the garb of 
the fabulous. Monster ants that delve in the 
vast sand-deserts bounding the land to the 
east bring to the surface the gold-dust which 
Persia receives in tribute. No people are 
known to live beyond them toward the sun- 
rise. There are many tribes of many tongues. 
They are clothed in garments made of rushes 
beaten and plaited like a mat. They make 
their boats of reed, one joint sufficing for a 
boat. They kill nothing that has life, but 
live on herbs—in particular, upon a peculiar 
grain of the size of millet, in the pod, which 
they boil and eat with the pod. There are 

2 Herodotus, iv, 44. 
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trees there which bear wool instead of fruit, 
and wool which excels in beauty and fineness 
that of sheep. All the birds and animals are 
much larger than in other countries, except 
the horses alone. 

A generation after Herodotus’s time, the 
famous physician Ctesias of Croton, on his 
return from long residence in Persia, pub- 
lished, among other works, a book about 
India, of which we possess a summary made 
by Photius. Ctesias had never been in India, 
and his book could do no more than report 
what was commonly believed in Persia con- 
cerning this land of the remote and the mar- 
velous; and that proves to be scanty, much 
of it grotesque. He has to tell of elephants 
and tigers; apes with wonderful tails; birds 
of brilliant plumage, that speak with human 
voice in Hindu, or mayhap, if tapght, in 
Greek; of men, some fair-skinned, some dark; 
of races of dwarfs and of giants; of men with 
tails, and men with heads like those of dogs; 
of fields rich beyond belief; of lakes swim- 
ming with oil pleasant to the taste; of palm- 
trees that touched the sky; of reeds that 
grew by the river-banks, as tall as the masts 
of ships, and so large that two men with their 
arms could not encircle one. Everywhere the 
background of truth glimmers through the 
stories, but among the Greeks of the day 
they seem to have won the writer only the 
reputation of a classical liar. 

When Alexander, in his southward march, 
crossed the barriers of the Hindu Kush, and 
through the Kabul valley entered the plains 
of the Indus, he passed from one world into 
another. The early history of human civili- 
zation unfolded itself in two great world- 
areas which were virtually isolated from 
each other entirely. One, the far East, 
shaped its destiny about the two centers 
India and China; the other, the near East, 
created for itself two fundamental civiliza- 
tions in the two river valleys of the Eu- 
phrates and the Nile. The civilizations of 
Mesopotamia and Egypt found their solvent 
in the Mediterranean, and the first products 
of the blend appear in the half-recognized 
®gean culture which we temporarily call by 
the name Mycenzan. The ingrafting upon 
this stock of the active element, European 
occidentalism, brought into being that form 
of Mediterranean civilization which, first 
under the leadership of Greece, then of 
Rome, furnished the substrate of modern 
European civilization. It was Alexander’s 
hand that fastened the graft securely in 
place. His mission dealt only with the re- 
lation of European occidentalism to the 
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orientalism of the nearer East. The brief 
incursion into northwestern India was only 
an incident—a bit of side-play consequent 
upon the extension of Darius’s empire to 
include it. And yet, upon Alexander’s tem- 
porary path, trodden centuries later by the 
missionary fury of Mohammedanism, came 
back into the near East, and thence into the 
Western world, many a bit of Hindu wisdom, 
as the fable literature, from ASsop to Eber- 
hard of Wirtemberg, for instance, may well 
attest. 

The work of establishing permanent com- 
munication between the two major areas of 
human civilization—the Indo-Chinese of the 
far East, on the one hand, and that of Meso- 
potamia, Egypt, and Europe, united in the 
Mediterranean, on the other—tarried for 
twenty centuries after Alexander’s work 
was complete. It tarried till a route was 
opened by the sea, and until maritime com- 
merce gave the impulse. The discovery of 
the route around the Cape of Good Hope set 
on foot a movement that produced the Suez 
Canal. 

The leadership in that European-Mediter- 
ranean civilization to the creation of which 
Alexander gave the impulse passed, in the 
order of time, into the hands of powers 
whose strength was gathered from the sea; 
and to them, as Alexander’s successors, was 
given the mission of building the bridge of 
ships between Europe and the far East. 

The route by which Alexander entered 
India, namely, the passes of the Hindu Kush 
and the Kabul valley, was, in all probability, 
the same by which, many centuries before, 
the ancestors of the Hindu Aryans had come 
when they separated themselves from the 
original Indo-Iranian stock. Their close re- 
lationship with their Iranian brethren was 
still betrayed in unmistakable marks. Their 
languages differed from each other scarcely 
more than the popular dialects of northern 
and southern Germany to-day, certainly not 
so much as Dutch and German. Their reli- 
gions, despite the thoroughgoing reforma- 
tionwhich,under Zarathushtra’s(Zoroaster’s) 
name, had purified the faith of the northern 
branch, still bore the evident marks of earlier 
identity. 

The Varuna of the Vedas was the Ahura- 
mazda of the Persians; Mitra corresponded 
to Mithra; the dragon-slaying (Vrtrahan) 
Indra to the victorious Verethragna; the 
Adam of the Hindus, Yama, the son of Vi- 
vasvant, who first walked the paths of death, 
was the Avestan Yima, son of Vivanhvant. 
The priests of both prepare the soma drink 
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(Avestan, haoma) for the sacred service, 
press out the sap, cleanse it through the 
sieve, and mix it with milk. One calls the 
priest hotar, the other zaotar. The ritual, 
always more conservative than the theology, 
retained the surest evidence of the common 
origin. 

The Aryans, immigrants, were still clearly 
distinguishable by their fair complexion and 
blue eyes from the dark-skinned Dravidians 
who had formed the original population of 
the land. The Vedic hymns tell of the 
conflicts of the newcomers with the dark- 
skinned Dasyus: how Indra, “the much-in- 
voked, smote Dasyus and Cimyus, as was his 
wont, hurled them with his thunderbolt to 
the earth, and won, with help of his white 
friends, the land” (Rigveda, I, 100, 18). Ar- 
rian, in his “Indica” (chap. vi), writing on 
the authority of Alexander’s contemporaries 
and associates, reports that “the Indians 
living toward the south are more like the 
Ethiopians, for they are black in their faces, 
and their hair is black; but they are not so 
flat-nosed or so curly-haired as the Aithio- 
pians. The Indians farther to the north seem 
to resemble in their bodies the Egyptians.” 
In another connection (chap. xviii) he says: 


“The Indians are spare in body, and tall, and 
much lighter in weight than other men.” 

In the period which produced the Vedic 
hymns (perhaps 1500-1200 B. c.) the Hindu 
Aryans were still limited to the northern 
districts—the Indus basin and perhaps! the 


Upper Ganges valley.. Only once is the 
Ganges (Ganga) mentioned in the Rigveda. 
From north to south, from the mountains to 
the sea, the Indus basin, covered mostly by 
the two later provinces of Punjab and Sindh, 
represents an extent of from seven hundred 
and fifty to eight hundred miles. 

In Alexander’s time, however, the Aryan 
Hindus had already brought under their 
control the greater portion of northern and 
central India. Their medieval period was 
already well under way, a thousand years in 
advance of its counterpart in Western life. 
The naive objectivism of the Vedic period, 
which plainly faced the outer world to seek 
of it such material blessings—gain, booty, 
offspring, victory—as it had to give, had 
yielded to the inward look. Life had passed 
to the ethico-religious basis; a yearning for 
the supernatural had overcome that for the 
natural; Indra and Varuna had been dis- 
placed by Brahma; repentance and asceti- 
cism, the hermit and the monk, were the 


_ 1 Hopkins, E. W., “The Puiijab and the Rig-Veda,” 
in the “Journal of the American Oriental Society,” xix. 
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order of the day. Just when Greece, at the 
end of the sixth century B. C., was coming to 
its ripeness, the appearance of Buddha was 
providing for India the beginnings of a re- 
corded history. 

The transfer of the central scene of Ar- 
yan life from the Indus to the Ganges was 
doubtless chiefly responsible for the radical 
changes in thought, customs, and social 
organization which separate the people of 
the Vedas from the Hindus who emerge 
upon our observation in the fourth and third 
centuries B.C. The conquest of a civilization 
far more advanced than their own, at least 
in the outward forms of settled life, and the 
acquirement of sovereignty over the vast 
range of territory involved, had led to the 
creation of a stronger centralized form of 
the state, to the development of the king- 
ship out of the tribal chieftaincy, to the crys- 
tallization of a system of castes, guaranteed 
by the predominant influence of the Brahman 
priesthood, and finally to the formation of an 
opulent, luxurious type of civilized life. 

The old mother-land of the Hindus, the 
Punjab district, participated, however, but 
secondarily in the great changes which re- 
shaped the life and experience of the Magna 
India of the East. The tribal organization, 
with its government of petty rajas, counter- 
parts of Homer’s basilées, survived. The 
Brahmanic laws and the system of castes 
were but imperfectly recognized. Some dis- 
tricts had no Brahman priests at all. Hence 
the people of the Indus valley were looked 
upon by the Ganges people as outside the 
pale, and called Vratyds, or heretics. They 
ate the flesh of oxen with garlic; they knew 
no respect fer the sacred law; they confused 
the castes; they dealt in all manner of impur- 
ity, license, and vulgarity; they knew neither 
trade nor agriculture; they had no know- 
ledge of the sacred language of the Brah- 
mans, the Sanskrit, but used only the vulgar 
Prakrit, its debased successor; they lived in 
perpetual war and disorder: in short, they 
were in the eyes of these new Hindus what 
the Macedonians were to the Greeks who had 
left them behind in their entrance into the 
Greek peninsula—a mass of disgusting bar- 
barians. Nothing is so odious to a new civi- 
lization as the type it has just left behind 
and the garb it has just shuffled off. And 
yet the Hindus of the Punjab were simply 
old-fashioned Hindus, as the Macedonians 
were old-fashioned Greeks. Their preserva- 
tion of the old warlike temper was one com- 
pensation for their failure to participate in 
the civilized progress of their kinsfolk, for 
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Arrian credits them with being “the bravest 
people of all Asia in war.” 

Toward the end of the spring of 327 B.c. 
Alexander turned his back upon the north 
country, and, with an army of over one hun- 
dred thousand men, set out across the passes 
of the Hindu Kush. Ten thousand foot-sol- 
diers and thirty-five hundred cavalrymen had 
been left in Bactria, under Amyntas’s com- 
mand. The army of thirty thousand at Issus 
and forty-five thousand at Gaugamela had 
grown during the campaigns in Turkestan to 
eighty thousand. Money and success had 
made recruiting easy in the West. Every 
man who had the spirit of adventure in his 
veins wished now to be with Alexander. 
During the winter of 329-328 alone rein- 
forcements to the number of nineteen thou- 
sand, recruited in Greece, Macedonia, Lycia, 
and Syria, joined the army at Zariaspa. So 
they poured in a continuous stream, doubling 
the army, besides filling the places of the 
dead who had carried their wounds and their 
glory down into Hades, and of the disabled 
and weary who had either returned to their 
homes or been settled as colonists in the 
new-founded cities. Reinforcements con- 


tinued to arrive even after the army had 
entered the Punjab, and in the last days 


before starting for the return there came 
five thousand Thracian horsemen and seven 
thousand Greeks and Macedonians; so that, 
despite all its losses, the grand army set 
forth down the Indus one hundred and 
twenty thousand strong. In leaving the 
north, Alexander took with him also, of na- 
tive troops, some thirty thousand Bactrians, 
Sogdianians, Scythians, and Daan bowmen, 
all mounted on the famous horses that Arab 
and Turk have since brought to the notice 
of Europe. In ten days he was across the 
mountains, back in the Kabul valley he had 
left two years before; and here he spent most 
of the summer (327), busied in strengthening 
the city Alexandria-under-Caucasus (Cha- 
rikar?), which he had founded on his pre- 
vious visit, and in making preparations for 
the venturesome campaign he was about to 
undertake. 

_In the autumn he started on his march 
down the valley of the Kophen (the Kabul 
River) toward India. In response to his 
summons, several Hindu rajas, and among 
them his friend Taxiles from beyond the 
Indus, came to meet him, bringing presents 
and the assurance of support. At a point 
about one hundred miles east of Kabul, 
approximately at the site of the modern 
Jalalabad, he divided his army, sending one 
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portion, under the command of Hephestion 
and Perdiccas, along the Kophen, while he, 
with the other part, struck north up the 
valley of the Choaspes, the modern Khonar 
(Chitral). The force sent down the Kophen 
was intended to reduce to subjection the 
peoples on the south of the river, and espe- 
cially to seize the famous Khyber Pass, 
where in modern times the Afghans have 
struggled to assert their boundaries against 
the Briton. The purpose of Alexander’s de- 
tour to the north, on the other hand, was to 
subjugate the mountain tribes inhabiting the 
valleys of the streams tributary to the Ko- 
phen on the north, and so to assure contro! 
of the Chitral passes, by which an important 
route led over the mountains to the head 
waters of the Oxus, and then on to the east- 
ern limits of Bactria. The Chitral valley 
leads directly up to the great Pamir plateau, 
on the southern edge of which the frontiers 
of the world-rivals, the Russian empire and 
the British empire, separated at the opening 
of this century by two thousand miles, have 
finally met and touched. Here join them, 
too, the outposts of the Chinese empire. 
Alexander had chosen, as usual, the harder 
part. The shepherd people of the mountains 
gave him vigorous resistance. But swiftly 
and relentlessly he swept them before him, 
storming and sacking their fortified towns, 
and scattering them as fugitives in the 
mountains. From the country of the Aspa- 
sians (Agvakas), who dwelt in the valley of 
the Khonar, he passed into the Pandjkora 
basin, thence into the valley of the Swat, 
where the powerful tribe of the Assakenans, 
whose territory stretched across the Indus 
well toward the boundaries of Kashmir, 
awaited him. Their chief city, Massaga, 
yielded only after vigorous siege. One after 
another, their cities fell, and Alexander 
fought his way out into the Indus valley. 
One peaceful incident is recorded in the 
midst of this story of hurried fight and siege 
and slaughter. Somewhere in the lower val- 
ley of the Khonar the invaders came upon 
a peaceful, sun-blessed plain, where grew in 
abundance not only the vine, but, as the 
story has it, the laurel and the ivy too. The 
appearance of the ivy, which Arrian says the 
Macedonians had not seen for years, and 
which they welcomed with a veritable frenzy 
of joy, revived memories of old legends of 
Dionysus’s wanderings, which had led him 
through the Orient, even to the bounds of 
India. The wild ecstasies of the Civa cult, 
which personified the power of growth and 
reproduction in nature, reminded, too, of the 
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THE CAPITOLINE BUST OF ALEXANDER IN THE CHARACTER OF THE 


GOD. FROM THE MARBLE IN THE 


Seven sockets in the line of the diadem, behind the hair that rises and falls 
face, as described by Piutarch, originally held radiant 


manewise about the 


rays of gilded metal, making the ideal character of the portrait 
istic detail of the light whisker and the effective rendering of other personal 
traits of Alexander allow us to call it — sufficiently manifest. 
Alexander to Helios suggests a Rhodian origin for this creation, in 
which, neverthele 48s, an epigram on a portrait by Lysippus, which P lutareh 


tion of 


has preserved, finds an excellent illustration: 


The bronze looks heavenward still, as who should say 
the earth shall own my sway. 


‘Thine, Zeus, the skies; 


Dionysiac worship. Nothing further was 
needed, therefore, to encourage men of naive 
philology in reading the value Nyszans into 
the name Nishadas, which the people of the 
country bore, and in identifying their city 
as a sacred Nysa of their own Hellenic god. 
The name of the sacred mountain Meru, ad- 
joining the city, they also rejoiced to rec- 
ognize as Greek, and explain as the moun- 
tain of the thigh (Greek, méros), an allusion 
to the temporary lodgment of the prema- 
turely born Dionysus in the thigh of Zeus. 
The cordial welcome of the good king Aku- 
phis joined with the kindly assurances of 
folk-etymology to give the strangers for a 
season the sense of home, and to make in 


after days the memory of this sheltered vale 
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of the Nishadas an oasis 
in the desert of their wan- 
derings and wars. 
Through the mist of the 
romantic which enshrouds 
the story of this place there 
comes one solitary gleam 
of genial humor, a touch of 
nature, to assure us Nysa 
stood on solid ground. 
When King Akuphis, at 
his first meeting with the 
conqueror, had asked what 
his people might doto make 
the Macedonians their 
friends, he received the 
answer: “They shall make 


thee their governor, and 
send us as hostages one 
hundred of their best 
men.” To this came the 
smiling reply: “But me- 
thinks, king, I shall rule 


better if I send you the 
worst and keep the best.” 

Dionysus, it should be 
remarked in passing, was 
not the only Hellenic deity 
the Greeks fancied they 
identified in the Hindu 
pantheon. The storm-god 
Indra was for them the 
Zeus Hyetios, the rain- 
bringing Jupiter. Krishna 
was their own bluff, robust 
Hercules. Krishna had 
wrought heroic deeds, slain 
the wild bull, driven out 
monsters. He was always 
represented as armed with 
a massive club. From his 
thousands of wives he had 
begotten his one hundred and eighty thou- 
sand sons. Like Hercules, he was raised, 
after his death, to divine honors. 

On the fortified peak of a mountain which 
rose abruptly from the Indus’s bank, an army 
of fugitives had taken its refuge. Here was 
a citadel that the boldest could not approach. 
Hercules himself, so the story went, had as- 
sauited it in vain. It was a famous place, 
and marvelous are the accounts about it, so 
that our candid Arrian reports them all with 
a cautious “it is said.” Thus the height of 
the mountain is given as over six thousand 
feet, and its circuit as twenty-two miles. It 
was well wooded, had a fine spring of water 
at the summit, and much tillable land; but 
on every side it was precipitously steep, 
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and only one narrow path zigzagged up to 
its top. 

Its Sanskrit name may well have been 
Avarana, “the Refuge”; but the Greeks did 
the best they could, and called it Aornos 
(Aornis), “the Birdless,” forsooth because it 
was so high. Among the various attempts 
at modern identification, that of General 
Abbott in his “Gradus ad Aornon,” which 
makes it to be Mount Mahaban (4125 feet 
above the plain), about thirty miles above the 
mouth of the Kabul, is the most plausible. 

To Alexander the difficulty was a chal- 
lenge. Selecting from his army the boldest 
and best, among them two hundred of the 
companions, many bowmen, the famous hop- 
lite brigade of Coenus, and the ever-trusty 
Agrianians, he advanced to the base of the 
mountain. Learning from some peasants of 
the country that there was a spur of the 
mountain close under the citadel which could 
serve as vantage-ground for an attack, he 
accepted their offer of guidance, and in- 
trusted to Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, the 
hazardous enterprise of a dash up the moun- 
tain to this favored spot. It was the Ptolemy 
who was afterward to be the founder of the 
famous house of Egyptian kings, wisest and 
best of Alexander’s captains. Under cover 
of the night. Ptolemy set out, and with him 
the Agrianians and a few picked men of the 
hypaspists and light-armed troops. Before 
morning the blaze of a beacon high on the 
mountain-side told that they were at their 
goal. They had escaped the observation of 
the enemy. Without waiting for the morn- 
ing, they hastened to intrench themselves 
behind palisades and ditch. And it was none 
too soon; for with daylight the enemy were 
upon them, and all day long the fight was 
hot about the little stockade. Alexander’s 
first attempt to scale the mountain and bring 
help met with failure; but Ptolemy and his 
little band clung to their perch on the cliff 
till night came and the enemy withdrew. 
During the night Alexander succeeded in 
communicating with Ptolemy through a de- 
serter who knew the mountain path, and a 
plan of cooperation was arranged for the 
following day. Alexander was to try forcing 
his way, with all his men, directly up by the 
path leading to Ptolemy’s position; and Ptol- 
emy was to sally out against the enemy, 
when occupied in resisting the advance, and 
hold them thus between two fires. With the 
morning the struggle began. In the face of 
flying missiles, spear-thrusts, and tumbling 
boulders, the Macedonians clambered up the 
narrow path or climbed the face of the cliffs, 
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sometimes man after man as on a ladder, 
sometimes in isolated groups or single ven- 
ture. It was a slow, stubborn fight. Every 
foothold cost a battle. All day long the 
struggle lasted; but, foot by foot, the line 
crept up the mountain-side, and at nightfall 
Alexander and Ptolemy joined forces on the 
ridge. 

The enemy’s citadel occupied an isolated 
rock, the highest peak of the mountain. 
Ptolemy’s position was considerably below 
it, and separated by an interval of swamp 
and ravine so wide that the catapults, 
with from four to five hundred yards’ range, 
could not reach the defenders on the walls. 
The capture of the fortress by direct assault 
seemed out of the question. Scaling the 
cliffs that formed the foundation of its walls 
was too hopeless a venture. But there were 
here an energy and a will that did not shrink 
from what to weaker spirits might seem 
quixotic device. The causeway at Tyre and 
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This attractive specimen of latter-day antique sculp 
ture retains certain features of the Alexandroid-Sol 
Oriens type of an carlier Grecian art which are not far 
to seek; notably, the rapt upward glance, remarked by 
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the mound at Gaza must be repeated. Each 
soldier was instructed to collect a hundred 
wooden stakes or logs. Speedily swords be- 
came axes. Trees were felled and stripped, 
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Soon a bridge-like causeway, built in cob- 
house construction, began to push itself out 
from the lower peak across the depression, 
lifting itself steadily upward toward the level 
of the fortress. Alexander was everywhere 
present to chide and cheer. The work went 
merrily onward. The first day the bridge 
advanced three hundred yards. Already it 
gave a standing-place from which the ma- 
chine-guns and the slingers could beat back 
with bolts and stones the assaults of the 
besieged. Another day, and the engines 
began to get the range of the stronghold. 
Early on the fourth day the gap was closed, 
and the Macedonians were swarming upon 
an outjutting corner of the rocky peak 
which bore the citadel, and moving to sur- 
round and beset the walls. Then the de- 
fenders lost heart, and began negotiations 
for surrender. What they really hoped was 
to weary out the day with bargaining, and 
then escape under cover of the night. See- 
ing this, Alexander withdrew a little from 
the walls, and offered the chance of escape. 
The offer was accepted. The moment the 
retreat began, seven hundred guardsmen 
scaled the walls, and from within and with- 
out they and others set upon the miserable 
fugitives. Many fell by the sword; more 
were the victims panic and the precipices 
claimed. Awe fell upon the land in presence 
of a will before which even the mountain- 
tops had ceased to yield a refuge. 

Some two miles south of the point where 
the Kophen flows into the Indus, near the 
modern Attok, Alexander now joined his 
forces again with those of Hephestion and 
Perdiccas. The southern campaign had met 
with easy success, and all the country west 
of the Indus was now under the Macedo- 
nian control. All the strong positions had 
been left well garrisoned, and the country 
organized under provincial government as a 
satrapy. 

In the neighborhood of Attok the Indus 
narrows its bed, flowing through a rocky 
channel which gives it a depth in places of 
from one hundred and fifty to two hundred 
feet, and a width of scarcely more than two 
hundred and fifty feet. Here on a bridge of 
boats the crossing was made, attended with 
the pomp of sacrifice and festal games. It 
was the early spring of 326. Within the 
strip of land, one hundred miles or more 
broad, which lay between the Indus and the 
Hydaspes (Jhilam), the strongest of the 
petty rajas who held sway was Taxiles, at 
whose suggestion Alexander had, ostensibly 
at least, first conceived the idea of an In- 
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dian campaign. The Hindu reputation for 
trustworthiness and honesty was well main- 
tained when this prince came forward now 
to welcome the invader to his land. First, 
he sent forward to meet the king his pres- 
ents of welcome to the land—three thou- 
sand animals for sacrifice, ten thousand 
sheep, thirty elephants, two hundred talents 
of silver, and a contingent of seven hundred 
Hindu horsemen. Then began the march 
toward the residential city. Its name, from 
which the Greeks seem to have borrowed a 
name for its king, was in its Sanskrit form 
Takshagila; the Greeks called it Taxila. Its 
site is marked still by wide-spreading mounds 
of ruins near the railway that joins Hasan 
Abdal and Rawal Pindi, and eight miles from 
the former place. A few miles outside the 
gates, Taxiles, at the head of his whole army 
in gala array, came forth to meet Alexander 
and give him greeting, and offer himself and 
all his kingdom into his hands. The neighbor- 
ing rajas and chieftains came also with pres- 
ents —ivory, fine linen, precious stones, and 
treasure—to make their subjection. Even 
from far Kashmir, whose snow-capped moun- 
tains peered above the northern horizon, 
came an embassy to greet the conqueror. 

On the other side of the Hydaspes to the 
east, awaited him, however, a different wel- 
come. Taxiles’s zeal had had its motive in 
apprehensions of the waxing power of his 
neighbor and rival, the king of the Pauravas, 
whom the Greeks called Porus; and this 
Porus was already collecting his forces to 
dispute the passage of the Hydaspes. It was 
no confused horde, such as Darius had as- 
sembled at Gaugamela, that Alexander had 
here to face, but a disciplined and sturdy 
army, solidly compacted under resclute and 
intelligent leadership. The determined re- 
sistance which it offered in a battle lasting 
from the early morning till the eighth hour 
of the day showed that the old Aryan vigor 
still was there, and, furthermore, that these 
Hindu Aryans had acquired what their 
Iranian brethren lacked—the power of or- 
ganization, and the sense for codperative 
mechanical action under central control. 

In the battle with Porus, Alexander was 
called upon to face conditions substantially 
different from any which had confronted him 
before in his already varied experience; and 
if any further proof were needed of the cath- 
olicity of his military genius, we have it when 
this youth of thirty years, after facing the 
Illyrians and Thracians on their mountain- 
sides, the Boeotian phalanx in the plains of 
Thebes, the Persian cavalry at the Granicus, 
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after scaling the walls of Tyre and humbling 
the impregnable fortresses of Gaza, after 
scattering the assembled hosts of western 
Asia at Gaugamela, and driving the untamed 
sons of Iran from their plains and their 
aeries, passed through the eastern gates of 
the known, joined conflict with an utterly 
new, strange world, and won his battle from 
a people who combined in their resources, as 
none he had yet met, wealth, courage, organ- 
ization, and an advanced acquaintance with 
the art of war. No great general in the 
world’s history was ever exposed to such a 
variety of tests, and yet he is the only one 
who never lost a battle. 

When Alexander, with his army, reached 
the banks of the Hydaspes, he found it swoll- 
en by the melting snows of the mountains 
to a mighty stream a mile in width. Fording 
could be attempted only at a few favored 
spots, and for an army in the face of an 
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enemy was out of the question. On the 
southern bank opposite was drawn up the 
army of Porus, thirty-five thousand strong. 
Three hundred elephants disposed along the 
line looked like towers in the living wall. To 
attempt landing an attacking force from 
boats in the face of this opposition was vain. 
The horses of the cavalry could not have 
been brought to face the elephants, whose 
strange odor and stranger trumpetings drove 
them into unmanageable panic; and the cav- 
alry was Alexander’s chief reliance for the 
attack. There was nothing left, therefore, 
but to wait for a better chance or to find a 
better way. 

No opportunity, however, was given the 
enemy for relaxing interest or dividing at- 
tention. Every day or two a feint was made 
at crossing. Boats would be assembled, the 
cavalry would be drawn up on the bank, a 
squad would drive into the river. Sometimes 
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the trumpets would blare out through the 
night, as if calling the attack; and then the 
subtle Greeks could have their joy at seeing 
these honorable Hindus keeping their sleep- 
less watch in battle order, and the solemn 
elephants drawn up in ponderous and vain 
array. And so it went on until apprehension 
grew callous. 

Then Alexander allowed the rumor to 
spread that he should wait until the low 
water of autumn before attempting to cross. 
The country round about was ravaged, —and 
incidentally reconnoitered,—and the great 
stores of supplies accumulated at the river- 
side gave credence to the story of the sum- 
mer wait. The movement of Alexander’s 
troops up and down the river ceased to pro- 
voke suspicion. 

Nine or ten miles above the Macedonian 
camp the Hydaspes turned abruptly in its 
southward course to flow toward the west; 
and near the sharp angle of its bend, a point 
which made out into the river afforded a 
convenient passage to a wooded island hard 
by the opposite shore. Between the camp 
and this tongue of land the river-bank was 
heavily wooded, and, in 
sharp contrast to the 
level plain of the other 
side, rose . steeply into 
hills. At intervals along 
the high bank Alexander 
posted sentries to pass 
the word along, and so 
establish a complete con- 
nection between the camp 
and the chosen place of 
crossing. Thither, by a 
circuitous route of over! 
fifteen miles around be- 
hind the hills, he led a 
picked body of his troops, 
about thirty thousand 
strong. The great mass 
of the army was left in 
camp under command of 
Craterus, with orders to 
hold the enemy’s atten- 
tion there as long as pos- 


1 Cunningham, who in his 
“Geography of Ancient India” 
‘p. 157 ff.) identifies the site, 
verifying in the modern topog- 
raphy every detail of the an- 
cient story, reckons the exact 
distance by the circuit from 
Jalalpur to Dilawar as seven- 
teen miles, which corresponds 
precisely to Arrian’s one hun- 
dred and fifty stades. 
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sible. Only after the enemy had wheeled 
about to face the troops, who would mean- 
time have crossed the river above, and would 
then be advancing upon their right flank, 
was Craterus to try the crossing. A strong 
division, furthermore, composed of merce- 
nary troops under the chief command of Me- 
leager, was posted on the river-bank half-way 
between the camp and the proposed place of 
crossing, under orders similar to those of 
Craterus. 

Under cover of a dismal night of furious 
rain and thunder, Alexander reached the 
river-bank, and hastened to improvise a fer- 
riage for his troops. The heavy infantry 
and a detachment of cavalry, in all more 
than half his force, were to remain on this 
side the river to hold in check the army of 
Abisares of Kashmir, known to be close by, 
advancing to Porus’s aid. The remainder, 
composed chiefly of cavalry, the hypaspists, 
and archers, in all about thirteen thousand 
men, prepared to cross. Boats sawn asunder 
had been transported through the woods, and 
now were roughly and hastily joined again. 
Some galleys had been cautiously assembled 
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at the spot. Skins stuffed with hay served 
the purpose of the cavalrymen, who swam 
beside their horses. Rafts served for others. 
With the gray of morning the storm slack- 
ened, the rain ceased; and though the yellow 
river rushed by fiercer than ever, at the 
signal they plunged in and struggled across. 
The night, the storm, and the wooded island 
opposite had thus far hidden them from 
the enemy’s observation. The moment they 
passed the shelter of the island and essayed 
the narrow ford beyond, the outposts of the 
enemy discovered them, and galloped away 
to make report at headquarters. The shore 
was thus left undefended, and the landing 
was easily effected. The risk that Alexander, 
with his imperfect knowledge of the topog- 
raphy, had taken, was disclosed when it was 
discovered that what had seemed to be the 
shore was really an island; for an arm of 
the swollen river had cut its way between 
the place of landing and the plain. Then 
came the anxious search for a ford, attended 
by fear lest the enemy might return before 
they were across. At last, through water 
shoulder-deep, and on uneven, slippery 
footing, they slowly found their way across. 
It was here, in the desperate struggle of the 
ford, there escaped the lips of Alexander 
that word of fine humor which Onesicritus 
remembered, and Plutarch has handed down 
to us: “O Athenians, would ye believe what 
risks I run to earn your applause!” When 
morning dawned the little army had assumed 
its order in the plain—the Daan horsemen 
and the squadrons of the companion cavalry 
on the left, the hypaspists (five thousand) 
and other footmen, supported by the archers, 
Agrianians, and javelin-men, on flanks and 
rear. They were now about seven miles to 
the east of Porus’s position, and their line 
was exactly at right angles with his. He 
faced the river and the north; they rested 
their right flank upon the river. In order to 
face them and prevent being attacked on 
flank and rear, Porus would therefore be 
obliged to abandon, in whole or part, his de- 
fense of the river-bank, and face about to 
the east. 

Porus’s outposts had brought him word 
that an army was crossing the river at the 
island ford. What army it might be, they 
had either failed in the darkness to see, or 
had neglected in their assiduous discretion 
to note. It might be, after all, so hope said, 
the long-expected reinforcements of Abis- 
ares, King of Kashmir; for there on the 
north shore could still be seen the camp and 
army of Alexander, to all appearances as 
Vou. LVIII.—62. 
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strong as ever. So a body of two thousand 
horsemen, supported by one hundred and 
twenty chariots, was sent out, under com- 
mand of the king’s son, to give welcome if 
it were Abisares, to check the advance and 
gain time if it were Alexander. It seemed 
hardly possible it could be the latter; it was 
too rash a venture. But Porus did not know 
his man. 

Alexander was a leader who did not accept 
the situations created for him by others, but 
by aggressive action created them for him- 
self. His crossing of the river and turning 
of the enemy’s flank had suddenly changed 
the entire plan of battle and the entire situa- 
tion. This: movement, familiar to modern 
strategy, had been hitherto unknown in 
ancient. Porus’s flank would now be menaced 
by Meleager, his rear by Craterus. His ad- 
vantage of the river-bank had been at a 
stroke annulled. The two armies stood now 
on the level footing of the same plain, and 
Alexander’s cavalry, in which was always his 
chief reliance, came to a hearing. It was 
Porus now who had to adapt himself to cir- 
cumstances and accept a situation. The 
choice of place and weapons had fallen to 
the creative wit of his antagonist. 

Even now, if Porus had immediately as- 
sumed the offensive, he must have had the 
advantage. With his great superiority in 
numbers (from thirty-five to forty thousand 
against thirteen thousand), and especially 
with the advantage given him by the ele- 
phants, which no cavalry could face, he 
might have surrounded and either annihi- 
lated or driven into the river the entire force 
opposed to him, had he only assumed the 
offensive, and not waited to allow his an- 
tagonist a choice of the point of attack. 

The force sent out to reconnoiter speedily 
came back in routed fragments, leaving its 
leader and four hundred horsemen dead upon 
the field, and most of the chariots wrecked 
or the enemy’s prizes. There was no longer 
any doubt. It was surely Alexander. The 
great line swung slowly round, and took its 
position in the plain, a mighty front three or 
four miles long, dotted with the towering 
elephants, from fifty to a hundred feet apart. 
If stationed only fifty feet apart, two hundred 
elephants made a line nearly two miles long. 
These held the center—indeed, the main 
central extent—of the line. Between them 
crowded the foot-soldiers, and behind them 
masses of infantry formed a second line. At 
the wings were the cavalry and the chariots. 
A few elephants, supported by a considerable 
force of infantry, remained at the old posi- 
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tion by the river to watch the movements of 
Craterus and menace the ford. 

Slowly the great battle-line moved out 
across the meadows until it reached a wide 
stretch of solid ground suited to the move- 
ment of the chariots, and there it stopped, 
facing the solidly massed force of Alexander, 
which covered with its front no more than a 
fifth or a fourth of the space. Here was 
Alexander’s opportunity, his only chance. 
He was given the choice of point of attack; 
and this was what gave him the victory. He 
was bound to attack one of the wings in 
order to avoid the elephants. He chose the 
left or northern wing, not only in deference 
to his usage of attacking with his right wing, 
but because, by keeping near the river, he 
held to his reserve on the other river-bank, 
and prevented the possibility of being utterly 
cut off and surrounded. P 

The infantry of his center and left was 
ordered to delay attack until the left wing 
of the enemy had been thrown into confusion 
by the cavalry attack. The attack was 
opened by the one thousand Daan archer 
horsemen. Overwhelming the cavalry of the 
enemy’s left with a shower of arrows, they 
drew them out to attack. Alexander then, 
with the great body of the companion cav- 


alry, swept on to the attack, bearing to the 


front and right. Meantime he had sent 
Ceenus, with his own regiment of cavalry 
and that of Demetrius, in a wide swing to 
the right against the extreme flank of the 
enemy, so that as the enemy’s horse ad- 
vanced obliquely out of position to meet 
Alexander, they might fall upon their rear. 
Owing to a misinterpretation of Arrian, 
based, it is to be feared, simply on an error 
of the published traaslations, the current 
accounts of this battle make Ceenus perform 
the miraculous feat of rounding the enemy’s 
right wing and riding along their entire rear 
to reach the rear of their left wing. 

The account, as it stands in the original 
both of Arrian and of Curtius Rufus, is clear 
and consistent, and involves no miracle. The 
enemy’s left was simply drawn out of posi- 
tion, and then caught between two masses 
of the Macedonian cavalry. Forced to face 
in two directions, the hostile cavalry was 
speedily thrown into confusion, and scat- 
tered to the shelter of the elephants. The 
left of the enemy’s line was thus at the very 
beginning utterly broken in pieces, and the 
solid infantry center, towered with the ele- 
phants, was exposed to flank attack. Of the 
chariots which supported the Indian left we 
hear nothing, strangely enough, in any of the 
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accounts of the battle. Alexander won all 
his battles by first breaking the enemy’s line, 
and localizing the battle at the wounded 
point. The point he chose for his blow in 
the battle of the Hydaspes was the suture 
between the elephants and the cavalry, and 
was determined by the necessity of avoiding 
the elephants. 

The elephants on the left of the center 
were now driven forward to attack the united 
mass of Alexander’s cavalry. The Indian 
cavalry rallied again to support them. The 
movement was oblique toward the left, for 
Alexander was on their flank. This broke 
their line, and here the advancing phalanx 
found its opportunity. At first the onrush 
of the strange monsters had driven back 
the Macedonian cavalry and riven asunder the 
solid mass of the infantry phalanx. But the 
veteran foot-soldiers stood their ground and 
fought, prodding the elephants with their 
long pikes, disabling the drivers, repelling 
the supporting infantry. Then came the 
rally of the Macedonian cavalry, driving in 
the Indian horse upon the elephants at the 
enemy’s left, and cooping it up in the spaces 
between them. Following its advantage, the 
companion cavalry, now reuniting as if by 
instinct into a solid body, plied its furious 
attack upon the front and flank of the cen- 
ter. The elephants began slowly to retreat, 
still “facing the foe,” as Arrian has it, “like 
ships backing water, and merely uttering a 
shrill, piping sound.” The phalanx had now 
formed again into a solid body with linked 
shields, and so cavalry and infantry joined 
in slowly pushing the elephants back. As 
they retreated under pressure from front 
and flank, they were forced closer together. 
The troops placed between them were liter- 
ally squeezed out of their place. The ele- 
phants trampled them underfoot. It became 
a confusion of horse- and foot-soldiers in- 
capable of action, soon a rout. Riderless 
elephants turned in flight through the mob. 
Just as the battle was turning, and while yet 
the enemy’s right still stood unengaged in 
line, Craterus came hastening over from the 
other river-bank to take the burden from the 
shoulders of the weary troops, who had added 
to their all-night toil more than a half-day’s 
fighting; for it was now two in the afternoon. 

Porus was no Darius. So long as any part 
of the line stood, he held his place, directing 
with vigor and intelligence the progress of 
the battle from his lookout on his elephant’s 
back. At last, after every desperate effort 
to stay the rout, when all was in confusion, 
the attack thickening about him, and him- 
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self sorely wounded, he wheeled his elephant 
about and retreated. Alexander, struck with 
admiration for his coolness, and anxious to 
spare his life, sent first Taxiles, on horse- 
back, to bid him stop; but the old man, when 
he saw his arch-enemy, menaced him with 
his javelin, and would have none of him. 
Then Meroes, an Indian, and old friend of 
Porus, was sent; and when he overtook him, 
Porus stopped, and, dismounting, asked for 
water to drink. “And after he had drunk 
some water, and felt refreshed, he bade 
Meroes lead him forthwith to Alexander; 
and Meroes led him thither.” 

Then Alexander, attended by a few of his 
body-guards, rode out to meet him; and when 
he saw the defeated king he checked his 
horse, and looked at him, “marveling at his 
noble, stately figure and his stature; for he 
was above five cubits in height. He marveled 
and admired him, too, that he did not seem 
cowed in spirit, but advanced frankly and 
fearlessly, as one brave man would meet an- 
other brave man, after gallantly struggling 
to defend his throne against another king. 
Alexander was the first to speak, bidding him 
say what treatment he would fain receive at 
his hands. ‘ Deal with me royally, Alexander.’ 
Alexander was pleased at the word, and said: 
‘For mine own part, Porus, “royally” be it 
unto thee; but on thine own part, what is thy 
royaldesire? Porus, however,said he wascon- 
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tent; ‘royally’ covered it all” (Arrian). This 
is the story that antiquity always told of the 
chivalrous meeting of these two Aryan gen- 
tlemen, who knew war as sport. Sportsmen 
always recognize each other, the world over. 

The battle was over. In fineness of plan 
and brilliancy of execution it was Alex- 
ander’s masterpiece. The army of Porus had 
been dashed in pieces, almost annihilated. 
According to Diodorus, twelve thousand had 
been slain; Arrian says twenty-three thou- 
sand. The chariots were shattered, their 
drivers killed. Eighty elephants were cap- 
tured, but more had been killed. Among the 
slain were two sons of King Porus. Of the 
stately array that at morning lined the river- 
bank and defied advance, at evening nothing 
remained. So sharp does wit and will strike 
the balance of war. 

On the site of the battle-field Alexander 
founded a city which he named Nicza (Vic- 
toria); and on the other side of the river, near 
the site of his camp, he founded another, 
and named it from his faithful friend, the 
horse Bucephalus, who, as some say, wearied 
with fatigues and age, as others say, wounded 
in battle, died on the day of the victory. It 
was eighteen years that the horse had been 
constantly with him, sharing his lot, and 
ridden by none but him, and he deserved 
the honor. The monument survives to-day 
as the city of Jalalpur. 


(To be continued.) 


THE TRANSIT OF GLORIA MUNDY. 
BY CHESTER BAILEY FERNALD. 


E friend Clarence O’Shay 
was not especial for his 
beauty; but for character 
—and ’t was the chaplain 
umself said it—O’Shay 
would celebrate umself 
as frequent as not. For 

j once I remember a loud- 
howling thunder-storm at Norfolk, one night, 
and me and Clarence setting ashore in Handy 
Billy’s Retreat, when all at once was a soul- 
splitting broadside of lightning, and Clar- 
ence rose up in the middle of his drink, and 
went outside, saying never a word. And 
after several minutes I missed his not com- 
ing back, and I went out to find him in the 
pouring rain. And across the street, in a 


flash that lit up the whole United States, I 
see little Clarence with his two hands above 
his head—ahold of a lightning-rod. “What 
are ye there for, all wet?” says I. “Sure. 
’t is the divil’s own attack of lightning,” 
says he, gripping the rod like a dying straw; 
“and I ’ll take no chance to be hit. For 
what is the use of them safety devices,” says 
he, “if no one will use them?” And he never 
let go, if ye kicked and explained and wept 
with him till morning. It was then, as in his 
affair with his heart between him and Miss 
Mundy, that his character stood out on him 
like the comb on a cock. 

His affair of his heart was up North. Ye 
can still see the spot, no doubt, like a bear 
with a patch of its wool off. ’T is four miles 
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or more from Baranoff Castle, to port at the 
entrance of Silver Bay. 

’T was one Sunday, laying at Sitka, and 
an oid man come over the side with a look 
like the taste of bad medicine. A small 
pocket church organ was under his arm, and 
hymn-books, too; and his face all whiskers 
and hair. He give a black smile at the crew, 
as to say, “’T is a foul lot of cattle ye are!” 
and he went below. They was rapping the 
ship’s bell for services; and young Tommy, 
the jolliest chaplain that ever shirked his 
prayers, says he to me: “’T is his own new 
religion, invented by the old man himself; 
and neither Christian, Mohammedan, Bud- 
dhist, nor pagan it is, but a deal of each— 
all dovetailed. And by Michelangelo,” says 
the chaplain, —’t was before the department 
sent um uz resignation for being such favor- 
ites with women,—“by Michelangelo,” says 
he, “the old man’s daughter is the handsom- 
est north of Cape Flattery!” 

And me and O’Shay disappeared in the 
wake of the chaplain, and we found on the 
torpedo-flat the old man unlashing his church 
organ and shaking out its toes; and there, 
setting on a hand-pump, we come sudden on 
his daughter, like the unveiling of a statue. 
Her eyes was India ink, and her face the 
dimensions of a plum, with skin like ten 
dollars in gold. 

“°T is half Siwash and half Yankee trader 
ye are,” says I to meself; “and with them 
eyes ye could nail a common man to his 
doom.” And she set like an elegant firefly 
in the middle of darkness, till every man 
present, and likewise the marines, stood 
mesmerized in his shoes; for she was dressed 
out all flying with colors, slick as parade. 
She inspected us freely, and no more scared 
than a baby; but none would provoke her but 
Clarence O’Shay, which was the rawest of 
the company; and a little squat carroty squab 
he was, with his two running lights blinking 
like bats. 

“Will ye steady the hymn-book?” says the 
girl, smiling, and pointing plumb at O’Shay. 
We was all worrying at the fine lines of her, 
that was like the figure 8; but snicker we 
must, for Clarence’s face dropped open, and 
his mouth give vent to a smile of dismay. 

With that she begun disturbing the organ, 
till it groaned: 

Shall we gather at the river 
Where bright angel feet has trod? 


And the old man bellered out to beat it if he 
could, with some of the crew bearing a hand, 
especially at the tail of a verse. And Clar- 
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ence must crowd the balloon sleeve of the 
girl to hold quiet the music, though the 
breeze through the ports was impalpable. 
In the middle of each verse I see her cast- 
ing her black eyes at his countenance, which 
would wink as if dazzled; and I noticed her 
fancy more pleased with the growly notes 
beneath O’Shay than them piping ones to 
leeward. 

Next, the old man stood aiming his finger, 
shouting, “ Ye’re all black-hearted sinners!” 
which was the start of the finest sermon I 
ever hear. “Ye ’re all black-hearted sin- 
ners,” he roared, “and your souls wallowing 
in the luxury of corruption, and every son of 
ye worm-eaten with the leprosy of Satan!” 
And with that he bore down on us like the 
Spanish Armadillo, shouting the catalogue 
of sins, and calling us blue, black, and red 
rascals to your heart’s content. 

But the girl was leaning back in her seat, 
with Clarence O’Shay and the organ and the 
howling of the sermon as obsolete as twenty 
miles away; and her eyes was half closed, 
thinking to ’emselves, with a bit of anxiety 
riding her brow, like a flaw on a pool. Till 
the old man give a shout that spent his wind, 
and the girl bolted up, observing O’Shay, as 
I says to meself, with a trifle of female cal- 
culation; and she worried the organ to “The 
Sweet By and By,” with newfangled words 
to it. And him leaning over and hiding the 
music with his billet of a thumb, and her de- 
mure as a dove, but singing it now and again 
across his face, till I cocked me ears. And 
at the end I seen her bidding good-bys to him 
on deck, and wringing hands with him. The 
old man stopped and scowled back at the 
crew, as to say, “’"T is maggots ye are!” 
Then he pursues her over the side, with his 
hand-organ. 

Clarence O’Shay run up the mast with a 
spy-glass, and followed the girl over town 
till she hid herself with the copper-green 
church. “Hist, man!” says he, making 
beckons with his hands. “Lay up here.” 
And with us two hanging like parrots aloft, 
he whispers in me ear. 

“’'T is a secret I have to tell ye,” says he, 
“and no one shall know it but me. Ye mind 
when I leaned forninst her shoulder? She 
was talking and singing in me ear the while! 
When it was the first song, says she in the 
middle of it, singing along with the rest, but 
her eyes rolled up at the beams like innocent 
questions: 


‘ Shall we gather at the river?’ 


says she. And several times she sang it 

















that way; and I thought I see her laugh in 
her sleeve, till I chewed on it when the old 
man was ventilating his belief. Then it was 
‘The Sweet By and By,’ with all hands go- 
ing as ye please in the chorus, and she belt- 
ing the little music-box to beat the band. 
When every one was crying: 


‘We shall meet—we shall meet!’ 


—as best I remember it—bedad, at the 
same time she was singing with a quarter 
of a glance past me face: 


‘We shall meet—we shall meet!’ 
Then next all the rest of them let go: 
“We shall mee-t!’ 


paying it out slow, but hanging on to it; and 
the old man took it up by its middle, and 
says, as though it was settled: 


‘We shall meet--we shall meet!’ 


—till they all did meet at the end of it, and 
they says, all heaving together: 


‘We shall meet on that beautiful shore!’ 


But, bedad, the girl she let go both eyes at 
the beams to onc’t, and she sings nothing in 
me ear but: 


‘Tuesday night on that Injun River shore!’ 


And at parting says she: ‘ Ye ’ll soon forget 
the words ye heard this morning?’ With 
that she gimme a look with wide eyes, and 
went overboard. What do ye make of it?” 
says Clarence. 

So I went to Chaplain Tommy, that was 
smoking his cigar. 

“Handsome she is,” says he, agreeing, 
“and deep-running water, too—neither pious 
nor heathen, but the riddle of the Phenix. 
Her father with the organ is a bachelor, and 
it happened by accident. For Gloria was the 
daughter of Bald Eagle, that ruled near by 
Chileat; and then old Mundy was living to 
himself at Sitka, being a landmark there be- 
fore the purchase, and coming from where no 
one knows. A strange man he was, with his 
will-power stronger thar his self-control, and 
mainly content to be pope and prophet of his 
own religion, and paddle his canoe, ten days 
to a cruise. Then along comes a Yankee to 
Chilcat, and makes a hole in the nest of Bald 
Eagle; and when Bald Eagle finds it out, he 
makes a hole in the Yankee, big as the moon. 
Till Bald Eagle gits word that a sergeant- 
marine is coming to chase him, and he ups 
and starts to meet the marine; which the 
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bluebottle, by virtue of having ten mates 
with him, drops the old Eagle overboard into 
the tide from his canoe. Then, by a happy 
disaster,” says the chaplain, “along comes 
old Mundy, nosing to himself through the 
Straits, and overhauls the empty canoe, that 
was full of war-truck and a small baby girl. 
“’T is a special dispensation!’ says he, and 
he named her Gloria; and, as well as ye can 
raise a pansy to blossom for a lily, he raised 
the girl. ‘For me daughter,’ he would say, 
‘will bring the true religion back to them 
Injuns, and all over the universe—to the 
glory of the world,’ says he. ‘And when I 
die, all mine is hers, with privilege to marry 
at thirty, which is soon as women have sense.’ 
For the girl but last year would be running 
away with a half-breed, and the old man tore 
the side of the Injun’s head with a slug from 
his shot-gun, to the disappearance of him 
ever since. And some say she mourns him 
still, and many would sympathize with her; 
but the old man won’t let ’em set foot in 
the garden.” 

Then me and O’Shay. took verdict of what 
she had said, and Tuesday evening we went 
on the road winding back of the town. ’T is 
an elegant spot, and damp beneath the trees 
as a bog; and ye scarce drop your hat but a 
toadstool hops up there and grows on its 
brim. ’T was eight o’clock, with the sun in 
that latitude fifteen degrees in the sky. Six 
hundred yards from civilization we spied two 
females, setting with their eyes in the river, 
as if nothing would happen. And says 
O’Shay good evening to ’em. 

“Eh?” says she—for it was she. “Oh!” 
says she, overhauling her mind. “It’s the 
same I met on shipboard. How happen ye 
here?” 

“How!” says O’Shay. “Sure, I’m gather- 
ing on the shore. For we shall meet,” says 
he; “we shall meet!” 

“T don’t know what ye mean,” says Gloria, 
looking off as blank as a bowl of milk. “But 
’t is a pleasant evening here.” 

“Sure,” says O’Shay. “And have the 
elegance of taking this box of candy, with 
the pleasure of me compliments.” 

And I noticed the other girl, that was 
full Siwash, with a face to beat the rhino- 
ceros, had drawn to one side, leaving the 
occasion to itself; and I went off behind a 
tree and smoked me pipe, while Clarence 
was searching his wits. 

“°T is a fine evening, as you was saying,” 
says Gloria, with a trace of a smile, as though 
he was comic. 

“Sure,” says O’Shay, a bit lacking for 
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remarks, “and pleasant, too,” says he. And 
for a while I hear him scratching his head. 

“Three weeks from now will be full moon,” 
says he, allatonce. And then for some time 
I hear ’em staring at each other. 

“Are ye married at home?” says Gloria, 
by and by. “For men that has wives already 
should not be giving sweets to the girls.” 

“Married!” says O’Shay, overdoing him- 
self. “Would I wear a ring in me nose?” 

“Every man should be married,” says she, 
stiffening up; “and one that scoffs at it is 
not usual the best in intentions. I must go, 
for,I notice me brother coming, that would 
take it hard seeing us. Good-by, Mr. Sailor, 
and don’t speak of this. For me father is 
that jealous of me as his soul,” says she, with 
disgust in her voice, “and me kept penned 
away like a sacrifice, and me own house a 
stranger to even me brother. The first clear 
coast I ever had was next Friday, when me 
father is witness at court. Don’t say that I 
noticed a stranger, though me father’s hard 
heart be me ample excuse. Good-by,” says 
she; “and a better respect for women come 
to ye soon; for maybe till then I won’t expect 
to see ye.” 

And with that she skipped off to the other 
girl, twice as light as ye ’d think for the 
strength of her build. Soon she come past 
with the one she says was her brother. And 
the Injun, that was a broad-shouldered buck 
with hands like an oiler’s, and nifty-looking, 
save the scar on his cheek, would stare at 
O’Shay till little Clarence was hurting to 
reach up and biff him. We walked back, sift- 
ing the conversation, till I says to O’Shay, 
bedad, that the girl was defending marriage 
to him, and to see her next Friday. And 
Clarence says that if it was marrying, why, 
he had nothing to lose by it; which was true, 
for he had nothing belonging to him but his 
pipe and his next month’s pay. 

“-'T is an elegant creature it is!” says 
Clarence to himself. And he spoke the same 
in his sleep from his hammick. And all the 
next day he had absence of his mind, till I 
kept telling him he was in love; and Clarence 
would ask was he, sure? And it tickled him 
like a young mother. On Friday forenoon 
he give his head to the barber to fix it for 
the lady of his choice —till he looked like the 
light-weight champion. 

“T dreamt of a cottage home, all crowded 
with victuals and beer,” says he, smelling of 
bay-rum to drive ye todrink. “AndI’llleave 
the navy when married; for with that face 
asking it, she could git me a job as police.” 

Then we off to Gloria’s house, and I waited 
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in the garden, thinking with me pipe, and 
asking meself what a fine-flavored lass like 
Miss Mundy would want with a squab like 
O’Shay. Till I seen coming the Injun with 
the scar, and give warning, and none too 
soon; for the Injun found Clarence exuding 
from the house, and would be staring in 
Clarence’s eye that hard that Clarence be- 
lieved it his duty to do him up, since sooner 
or later a fight must be, the Injun being 
his brother-in-law. But Gloria whispered 
the Injun inside, and she blushed till I says 
to meself it was not her brother at all, but 
was the same that would carry her off last 
year. But what Clarence told going ship- 
wards took it from me mind. 

“’T is an elegant creature it is!” says he; 
“and her name will be Mrs. O’Shay. When 
I knocked she was playing the organ for 
‘ Pat-says-he-what-says-he-where’s-me-old- 
hat-says-he’—till me feet near run off in a 
jig; but when she heard the knock, and the 
rhinoceros-faced Siwash girl opened the 
door, she dissolved to the hymn called ‘ Re- 
vive us onc’t more,’ as though a mistake had 
been made. ‘Oh,’t is but you!’ says Glory, all 
setting in the latest millinery. ‘I supposed 
’t was me father come to blow me up,’ says 
she, ‘for I thought I’d seen the last of you.’ 
‘’T is me,’ says I; ‘and you not married yet?’ 
‘Not yet,’ says she, laughing, and playing 
the jig; ‘for it needs a brave man; one,’ 
says she, ‘ that can paddle his canoe by night, 
and not afraid of me father with his gun.’ 
“’'T is me that’s not,’ says I; ‘and name your 
time.’ And with that she hit a few sounds, 
and stopped short. ‘ Will ye take me to Silver 
Bay by midnight,’ says she, as if hit by a 
big idea, ‘and fetch me the chaplain of the 
ship, with his book, to marry me?’ ‘I will!’ 
says I. And with that we begun to talk; and 
she says how she knowed ’t was the man for 
the purpose the first time she seen me.” 

Then I spoke to the chaplain for ’em. 

“What!” says he. “Her marry an ass like 
O’Shay! Ye ’re a badly implausible man, 
O’Heavey; and a loose-fitting tailor to the 
truth ye are!” 

“Upon me heart, sir,” says I, bowing, 
“"t is so.” ° 

“Then,” says Tommy, pleased at the 
chance, “I ’ll go talk to her.” 

And with considerable waylaying I nego- 
tiated ’em together that evening, with the 
chaplain rigged out in his shore clothes, with 
his collar that high that his toes would scarce 
touch the ground. But Miss Glory was timor- 
ous, and she would not speak the name of 
O’Shay, gazing at the ground till ye thought 

















she was six years old, and saying that yes, 
her choice had been made. 

“And most uncommon sudden,” says the 
chaplain; “and a bad sign for happiness. 
And your father will disinherit ye.” 

“Let um do it!” says she, flaring up as 
though ye had scratched a match. “Let him 
do it, and give his money to save the Chinese! 
Do ye think I ’Il live me life like this? I’m 
nothing but a nun,—the whole town knows 
it,—and his house nothing but a convent,” 
says she, “and him a keeper that won’t 
lemme say me soul ’s me own. I can’t go 
walk with a girl but he says ’t is improper. 
If ’t was no hope of better, I ’d drowned 
meself in the sea! What chance for a human 
life have I, with praying from morning till 
night, in words all guttural to me, and only 
hymns on the organ to please him, and pre- 
tending to fast for the good of me soul? 
What is his heathens to me— why, as good as 
him! And better than me, that is neither one 
nor the other, but just a young girl that 
would wish one’t a while to laugh on Satur- 
day night, and have gentlemen friends, and 
dance a bit, and be like the young ladies 
below in the States. I ’ll leave him and his 
money, if it breaks his hard old pagan heart; 
and ye can marry me or not, and ye can tell 
on me or not,” says she, sobbing on her 
sleeve; “but I'll git away—if I have to swim 
to Juneau; and if no preacher is there, so be 
it, and the divil have me; for I’ll never sing 
another hymn nor hear a sermon as long as 
I live, nor give a cent to the poor!” 

And with that the chaplain took to com- 
forting her hands, which was his favorite 
trick, with me looking north and south in me 
shame. And I seen Gloria peeping at him 
from the corner of her eyes. 

“-'T is not for me to say who ye shall 
marry,” says Tommy; “but I warn ye that a 
common sailorman, and one of such parts as 
this Clarence O’Shay, is a bad handle to your 
natural advantages, which is sure to attract 
to ye men of brains and good luck. Me con- 
science tells me to warn ye; but if ye think 
no better of it, then count on me to marry 
ye to who ye shall choose; though I ’ll be 
no party to your comings and goings till the 
minute of the ceremony.” 

And we come away, with the chaplain 
moaning to himself and gesticulating of pigs 
and pearls. On the pier was the Injun with 
the scar, talking with Clarence as easy as ye 
like. “’T is a decent young man, after all,” 
says O’Shay; “for he says howdy-do, and he 
says ’t was all a mistake, his evil eye. ’T was 
only I look like the man that stole his watch.” 
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And the Injun smiled and give us a chew of 
his plug. ’T was plain to see that he was the 
same that was shot with the slug, and ye 
liked him for it. I did n’t know then that 
the Injun was just back from Juneau, and 
flying only by night, so that the old man 
would n’t suspect him. ° 

I fixed up the chaplain, and then I must 
take me safety in me hands to arrange with 
Glory her escapade from the house. 

“Have care for your life in this place by 
night,” says she, leaning over the fence; “ for 
his mind is portending disasters, and his tem- 
per standing on end. Onc’t I am married, and 
some one pursues me, me husband can shoot 
him in the eye of the law. But if me father 
with his gun should catch us leaving, ’t is 
somebody killed.” 

“Git out!” roars old Mundy, coming to the 
door. “Come into the house, ye adventurous 
girl; and ye need n’t eat till morning!” 

And I went off without cursing him, which 
I lay it to me credit. 

’T was by such that at eleven o’clock one 
night me and O’Shay rowed around from the 
Ranch, and past the castle, creeping along 
the beach to the Mission end of the town. 
The sun was two hours down, and the twi- 
light gone chasing it till ’t was near as dark 
as would be. And shortly we crawled in our 
socks through the garden, and set like frogs 
beneath the old man’s window, waiting for 
the tune of his snore. At the sound of it, 
Glory says never a word, but she looks out 
from the second story, all wrapped in a 
cloak;.and asking no persuasion, and silent 
as a spider, she slides down the dark on a 
clothes-line. 

The rhinoceros girl must go, too, says 
she, stubborn as women can be; but the 
rhinoceros took the cold sweats, and never 
mind your cross-explanations, she ’d not offer 
herself to the air. Till Clarence shinned 
up the rope and lowered her down with a 
barrel hitch, kicking and puffing, and falling 
into me arms with a yell. And old Mundy 
rolled from his bed with a shout, and we 
put for the beach, the whole cavalcade, 
with Glory in the lead, goading the rhino- 
ceros, and little Clarence jumping the fence. 
And we scarce had shoved off when I see 
the old man, half dressed in a sheet, running 
for the shore like a frozen spirit, with howl- 
ing to shake the hills. 

“He ’ll git his gun and his canoe—’t is a 
fast one!” says Glory, standing up straight 
in the bow; and ye could see nothing but out- 
lines of her, like a statue in the dark. “He’d 
better stay at home!” says she; and that she 
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was the same that had wept with the chaplain 
ye would n’t believe. 

We watched the old man galloping for his 
canoe; but in a minute he stopped like his 
wits was pulled. For a stranger had rose 
from the canoe and paddled away with it; 
and, as now I know, ’t was the Injun with 
the scar. 

“Ye ’re dom’d forever!” shouts the old 
man, roaring after us with his rage. 

And says Glory: “ Praise the Lord! Praise 
the Lord! Ye have n’t your gun, and ye 
can’t spoil me life any more!” 

“True for ye,” says O’Shay, exerting um- 
self with his oar. “ But who the divil is this 
stealing your father’s canoe?” 

“’T is the sweetest angel on earth that did 
it!” says Glory, loud for a thousand yards, 
and hugging herself for joy. ’T was the first 
word she had spoke to O’Shay, and that she’d 
not noticed him more, I took for maidenly 
fear. 

“So it is, me darling,” says O’Shay, call- 
ing attention to himself, that was by the 
shortness of his length but a fragment beside 
her. 

“Ye need n’t call me your darling,” says 
Glory, turning on him and drawing away her 
skirts. “And mind ye don’t do it again.” 

Such that Clarence got mad, and muttered 
to himself he would call her what he dom 
pleased when the knot was tied. And I give 
meself thanks for me freedom from women. 
We seen the stranger in Mundy’s canoe ab- 
sorbed in the gloom, with Glory spoiling our 
trim to watch him. Then the night was on a 
center, and ye just made out the lines of the 
mountains, with the lights of the town drop- 
ping out as we put it astern. And me and 
O’Shay rowed along sulky; for she set to 
herself like a captain, cooking her own de- 
signs; and the pleasant picnic me and O’Shay 
would have made of it soured before it was 
born. 

“Why don’t ye go faster?” says Glory, in 
a while, as though we was hired, and she at 
the end of impatience. “Don’t ye know he’ll 
chase ye?” 

But we mumbles we could take care of him. 
We was first headed seaward; but back of an 
’ island we altered our course, with Sitka dis- 
appearing, and a new color of darkness fore- 
stalling the morning. The face of the girl 
was taking shape, and I seen it all mingled 
with gladness and gloom, like the balance of 
an April day. And she fidgets and sighs like 
a tree before rain. 

“Did the chaplain promise ye sure he 
would come?” says she, a bit sharp. “Don’t 
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say ye made a mistake! For I ’ll never go 
back, if I lose me soul! I hope the old man’s 
heart will dry and crack with the wind of his 
prayers,” says she—or such words. “I hope 
he ’I] live to die of second childhood, mal- 
treated like me. ’T is been the same since 
five year old, when he would n’t lemme git a 
doll at the mission Christmas tree, for fear 
of me changing belief. What ’s that?” 

’T was the ping of a bullet, with the bang 
of a rifle, coming from some direction in the 
gloom—’t was hard to tell where. The-rhi- 
noceros give a snort. 

“Lie down in the bottom, all of ye!” says 
Glory, jumping over the thwarts till she 
grabbed my oar. We heard another shot. 
“Lie down,” says she, “and me row; and 
when he sees me, maybe he ’II stop.” 

I muttered a swear, and I says did she 
think we was dough? 

“Forrard with ye, and take cover!” says I. 

“Yes,” says Clarence; “all hands take 
cover but me; for the funeral is mine, and, 
bedad, I ’1l steer it.” 

“T ’ll do no such thing,” says Glory, duck- 
ing at the sound of another shot. 

“T’ll stay where I am,” says I. 

“You ’ll take orders!” says Clarence, fir- 
ing up. “Is this your wedding procession, or 
is it mine, ye pig-headed spider!” says he, 
putting his thumb up at me. 

“Tt ’s mine,” says Glory; “and suppose he 
would kill the both of ye, how could I repay 
ye? ForI warn ye, ye’ll not be half rewarded 
for escaping me from me father,” says she, 
pushing and hauling with us. I thought the 
boat would capsize and us drowned, with our 
expostulations, till we noticed the old man 
had ceased firing. The bullets had been 
plunked at random, with the hopes of find- 
ing us out; but he had lost our trail by the 
misleading of our voices. 

“Good!” says Glory. “Brave and honest 
ye are, O’Heavey; and don’t take hard of me 
words. ’T is life and death, and me locked 
in me room since yesterday, and not a bite. 
For he says the evil spirit must starve in me 
flesh. Many ’s the day I ’ve spent likewise, 
till I ’d crawl down-stairs and steal food in 
the night to keep from freezing. So don’t 
take it hard. Sure,” says she then, calming 
her voice, “if I was rich I’d pay the two of 
ye handsome.” 

Even O’Shay understood that such talk to 
the man ye elope with is something ye can’t 
understand; and Clarence blowed loud on his 
nose with the elegant plaid pocket-handker- 
chief which consisted of his trousseau; but 
the sound of it passed by her ears. 











“For I never had nothing of me own,” she 

goes on, “not even a rag doll. He said I was 
chose for a mission, and me life belonging 
to God, that sent him to save me. ’T was 
-just as well if I died. And will the chaplain 
sure find the place?” says she. 

’'T was gitting daylight, and them eyes of 
hers showing from the pale of her cheek. 
We was off in the wilderness, crowded by 
mountains thick wooded with trees to the 
swash of the tide; and I see a clear coast 
behind. The landing-place Glory would fix 
for herself, and the stopping-place, half-way 
up a hill, where she said we would see the 
launch when it come. She says she was 
cold; and we lighted a fire, both growling in- 
side at her way; for she seemed to consider 
me and O’Shay, if at all, as but beasts. She 
had no remarks, but was watching the wind, 
and would throw weeds to the flames till the 
smoke curled away like running to tell where 
we was; and all the time she would be hurry- 
ing to look for the chaplain, though we told 
her the steam-launch would bring him, and 
blow on its whistle. Me and O’Shay set 
drinking perfumery, the whisky of civiliza- 
tion being barred to the Territory by law; 
and Glory would not participate, saying such 
things was the curse of mankind. “’T is still 
an elegant creature it is,” says O’Shay, 
apologizing for her, “though a bit unusual. 
But most of them women,” says he, fanning 
himself to look undisturbed, “is all alike.” 
And he would gaze offhand at her, looking 
blank as if ’t was nothing at all, yet with 
Glory now and then stumbling over him and 
turning to find what it was. Till finally 
Clarence’s face give it up, and he set beat- 
ing the ground with his fist. And for me, I 
mumbled it was a ladies’ pleasure-party him 
and me was flunkies to. Then she see our 
distemper; and with that she threw back her 
head, with her hands on her hips, and dis- 
covered her teeth with smiles. 

“T thought it the custom of gentlemen 
sailors to drink to the health of the ladies 
present,” says she; “and here ye are, like 
pigs in the trough!” 

“Then here’s to the health of Miss Gloria 
Mundy,” says I; “and may the corners of 
your mouth always point to the sky.” 

“ And never regret that ye rose to be Mrs. 
O’Shay,” says Clarence, swelling his chest. 

By her-advice, we drank to the rhinoceros, 
though more for the sake of the drink; and 
then to the chaplain; and then to the man 
that stole Father Mundy’s canoe—which I 
did n’t know then was the Injun with the 
scar. 
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“For he ’s ten times the best of any of 
ye,” says Glory, singing it as though our 
liquor had gone to her head. 

The time begun going fast, and the sun 
painting the sky; and the perfumery sent up 
Clarence’s spirits till he says, after all, ’t was 
an elegant lass she was. She stood high on a 
mound behind the fire, with her black hair 
loose and flying in her face, and her nose as 
straight as a rule; and she laughed with ex- 
citement, with the smoke flaunting up be- 
tween us and her, till your heart flapped with 
admiration. 

“Long life to me Mrs. O’Shay!” shouts 
littie Clarence, exulting over her like an 
apple on a bough; and he could stand it no 
longer, but ups and afters her, calling, “A 
kiss to sweeten me drink, me darling!” 

But just then we heard the smashing of 
bushes; and here, in the crack of a thumb, 
we seen appearing, first the Injun with the 
scar, with a rope tied round his neck, ready 
for hanging; then old Mundy umself, in his 
shirt, trousers, and beard, holding the end 
of the rope, and prodding the Injun in the 
rear with a rifle. The rhinoceros lit out for 
the woods. 

“Ye will kidnap me daughter, ye brace of 
man-thieves!” says the old man, with the 
rifle resting on his arm and pointing at the 
group of us. “Ye will combine to marry her 
to a sneaking aboriginee like this I have on 
the end of a string!” says he. “God would 
forgive me for shooting him now:” 

“You leave him alone!” says Glory, making 
a rush for the weapon, and turning it off. 
“I’m done with your wild dervish tactics,” 
says she. “If it ’s shooting, shoot me.” 

“Off, ye lost angel!” cries old Mundy. 
“There’s not one of ye fit to live. The divil 
has one and all of ye, and I would do the ser- 
vice of God if I blowed ye all back to Satan 
in a heap.” 

Me and O’Shay made a grab, and twisted 
his firearms away from him, him frothing at 
the mouth with rage. In the midst of it we 
heard the whistle of the steam-launch, that 
had gone by without our knowing, and 
stopped a short way beyond. We seen the 
Injun and Glory running off together up the 
trail. 

“Head ’em off!” shouts the old man. 
“They ’re gone to elope with each other.” 

“Divil a bit,” says O’Shay. “’T is me that 
your daughter has came here to marry; and 
ye can ram that information hard down the 
bowl of your pipe.” 

“You—ye little red Irish flea!” says the 
old man—or such words. “Then what for do 
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the two of ’em chase off holding each other’s 
hands?” 

Then I seen what was the explanation of 
Glory for all the time in the boat. 

“Ye can give it up, little man,” says I, 
laying me hand on Clarence’s shoulder. 
“She ’s put up the job to marry the Injun, 
and you nothing but the baboon’s paw to 
draw the old man’s fire.” 

But ye might as well explain to his thick 
little skull as a stone. 

“ Avast!” he bawls. “I ’ll chase her till 
me feet wears off me stumps! ”—shaking his 
fist at her; and he put off up the mountain- 
side, with his two little bandy legs twinkling 
like spokes, and me and old Mundy pursuing 
the rear. The trail led up around a spur and 
down the other flank, to meet the steam- 
launch. Away went the five of us, leaping 
like hare and hounds at a hurdle-race, with 
Glory leading the line up the steep, and 
skipping like air over trees and boulders, and 
wearing, as I remember to this day, brown 
stockings on her feet. 

“Come here!” yells Clarence, his voice 
smelling loud with perfumery. “For I ’ll 
chase ye till the hairs of me head is as miss- 
ing as an egg!” 

But never a word says Glory, running like 
a chammy, and her face white with fear. I 
seen her throw up her chin and shut her 
teeth, then draw away like a winner, with 
the Injun behind her, still dragging the rope 
from his neck. We come where the trail split 
and joined further on; and Glory took the 
long of it, fearing the short of it, that led 
by the edge of a sharp decline. She disap- 
peared around the bend, and the ground give 
way beneath our feet, and the three of us 
stopped and grabbed each other. At the 
same time I suddenly see ten thousand 
cataclysms of brown stockings exploding in 
the air. I found meself hurling through 
space, hand hold of old Mundy’s beard, and 
with total disregard to the laws of gravita- 
tion. 

When I returned to meself, it was laying 
on me back, afraid to more than half open 
me eyes for fear the jar of it would bring 
down the rest of the mountain. The fresh 
dirt was commingling with me face and in- 
sides, and all around I heard the light swash 
of the ripples of the bay, which laid lapping 
me feet, with a bald eagle looking down at 
me from a tree-top with its eye. 

Then I heard a trembling voice behind me. 
’T was old Mundy praying, with a bloody 
nose. The Lord had seen fit to spare his own 
half-sinful life, says he, while at the same 
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time executing judgment on the two rascally 
villains that laid dead beside him. But he 
says he hoped the Lord would have mercy on 
our souls; for he would n’t enter no com- 
plaints if we was spared from a hot here- 
after and let wander in space, groaning over 
our misdeeds. He begun mumbling out of a 
prayer-book the service for dead souls, wind- 
ing up with: “O Lord, forgive them their 
transgressions. Amen!” 

In the middle of it I set up and looked for 
little Clarence. I seen him, like a log at the 
water’s edge, with the rising tide spattering 
his face, that was gray as a fistful of putty. 

“Ye brass old Cogswell image!” says I. 
“What do ye sit there for, with a man 
drownding to death behind your back?” 

I stooped over to haul little Clarence up 
and empty the water from him. Old Mundy 
jumped out of his skin, and landed on my 
back. 

“°"T is you—you that connived this con- 
spiracy, ye white-headed sepulcher!” says 
he. “Take that, and that, and that, ye 
Satan!” says he. And he hammered me 
with his prayer-book till it went to pieces 
and filled the air that full of beseeches as a 
church chimney. The profanity of it lost me 
me temper, and I bucked him into the water, 
where he sizzled for a second like a live coal. 

“Come to, Clarence, me boy!” says I, 
shaking him, and glad at the color of life 
that showed in his face. 

“Is the ceremony over?” says Clarence, 
with his eyes shut. 

“°T was no ceremony,” 
landslide.” 

“And me wife?” says Clarence, a bit con- 
fused. 

“Begad,” says I, “your wife has gone to 
her wedding.” 

The launch come panting around the 
point. 

“Have ye seen Miss Gloria Mundy, sir?” 
says I. 

“JT just married her to the Injun with the 
scar,” says the chaplain. “And good luck 
’t was not your drunken O’Shay. Dear me, 
what ’s the matter of him?” 

We all looked off at a sail-boat scudding 
with the Injun and the rhinoceros and Glory. 
Old Mundy sent up a howl. 

“She that I bred to save souls!” says he. 

“ And two pints of perfumery smashed in 
me breeches!” says O’Shay, mumbling. 

And says the chaplain, with a smile: 
“Sick transit, Gloria Mundy!” 

“I wish her the same,” says I to meself; 
“for she did n’t treat Clarence square.” 


says I. “’T was a 
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SHE Yangtsze-Kiang, the Great 
$ Muddy River of China, which 
by a faulty tracing of the 
Chinese characters repre- 
senting it has enjoyed such 
poetic English equivalents 

: , as “Son of the Ocean” and 

“Child of the Sea,” is one of the great 
rivers of the globe. 

The British besieged and took some of the 
cities of the Lower Yangtsze in the opium 
war, and in the treaty of Tientsin (1861) the 
ports of the lower river were opened to for- 
eign trade, the upper ports being opened by 
the Chifu convention (1876) and the treaty 
of Shimonoseki (1895). A fleet of river and 
ocean steamers maintain communication be- 
tween Shanghai and Hankow, six hundred 
miles from the sea, above which point 
smaller river steamers ply regularly to 
Ichang, a thousand miles from the sea. Al- 
though the right of steam-navigation over 
the fourteen hundred miles to Chungking 
was conceded at Shimonoseki, Chinese ob- 
stinacy and conservatism prevented its ful- 
filment until March, 1898, three months 
after which all the internal waterways were 
open to foreign vessels. 

The large river steamers time their leaving 
Shanghai so that they may pass the danger- 
ous shoals and quicksands of Lang Shan 
Crossing, above Tsung Ming Island, by day- 
light and with a favorable tide. Leaving 
Shanghai after midnight, our steamer, the 
Nganking, was well into the broad river by 
breakfast-time; but, with the Yangtsze there 
seventeen miles wide, it was long before 
shores or any landscape features appeared. 
Then a pagoda showed on a distant islet, a 
line of green hills approached the river, and 
pagodas, forts, batteries, and long-running 
walls stood out against backgrounds of in- 
tense green, fortifications mounted with ten- 
and twelve-inch Krupp guns at the time of 
the war with Japan. It was a mild, soft, 
gray November day, half rainy, half misty, 
the air sodden and saturated with the de- 
pressing dampness of Eastern Asia, typical 
Yangtsze weather. The steamer whistled as 


it neared a cluster of buildings at a creek’s 
mouth, and large, flat-bottomed boats, with 
passengers and freight crowded indiscrimi- 
nately together, came out and made fast to 
the steamer’s guards. All this way-cargo, 
living and inanimate, tumbled or was tumbled 
in pell-mell, with uniform celerity and uncon- 
cern, joining a confused half-acre of the 
same damp, dirty, ill-favored, ill-smelling 
boxes, bags, mats, and people. There were 
the same unpleasant type of countenances 
commonest at Shanghai, the same greasy 
blue-cotton or glazed calico clothes seen 
everywhere in the unsavory empire, the same 
frightful monotony of life and character 
among this least attractive people of earth. 
The cargo and passengers destined for the 
creek-side landing were hurled into the flat- 
boats with as little ceremony, with the bells 
ringing and the boat in motion before the 
last pigtailed parcel had been shoved off. 
The Nganking churned on through the long, 
damp, dreary afternoon, boat-loads of com- 
mon cargo and common people tumbling off 
and on the steamer as it swung to in the 
stream before each town. 

The lower deck was packed with chat- 
tering creatures smoking, eating, sleeping, 
gambling among and over their heteroge- 
neous belongings—eight hundred of these 
yellow beings herded in a space not suffi- 
cient for two hundred white emigrants on 
the other side of the globe, a most profitable 
live cargo, moved without handling or feed- 
ing or risks. On the upper deck the Ngan- 
king’s spacious, spotless decks and cabins 
furnished all the comforts, latest improve- 
ments, and gilded splendors one could wish 
to find on Hudson or Mississippi river boats; 
electric lights, luxurious upholstery, a piano, 
potted palms, scattered books and magazines, 
and a well-served table securing one’s con- 
tent. Eternal thrift, the total want of any 
fastidious taste or senses, a camaraderie and 
equality, a true democracy and fraternity, 
unseen elsewhere, often move even rich and 
official Chinese to herd with the commoners 
on the steerage-deck — or send their families 
there; for I once saw a Chinese admiral 
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sprawling at his ease on the silken cabin 
sofas, while his wives and children went in 
the crowded promiscuity of the steerage. 
Unbounded disgust is felt by foreign cap- 
tains, Chinese stewards, and menials when 
mandarins appear in the first cabin, with 
their water- and opium-pipes, tribes of ser- 
vants, and mountains of small baggage. 
Rules of conduct in conspicuous Chinese 
text are unheeded, and nothing can prevent 
their bringing on their own greasy and 
malodorous foods, which they strew over 
rich carpets, curtains, and couches as un- 
concernedly as on a yamun’s stone floor. 
Unfortunately, it was dark when we passed 
through the narrow channel by Silver Island 
and saw the lights of Chin-kiang twinkling 
on a hillside and far along the river-bank; 
for this is one of the picturesque parts of 
the river, with two landscape ornaments of 
sacred islands that have been favorite themes 
for poets, painters, and gem-carvers for cen- 
turies. Silver Island (Tsiao Shan) and Golden 
Island (Kiu Shan), which lie off Chin-kiang, 
are both abrupt rock masses which Buddhism 
sanctified and beautified in the long ago. 
Both islands were covered with temples, 
towers, terraces, and carved gateways; 


both were visited by Ming and Manchu em- 
perors; and the sounds of gong and bell 


and chanting priests were continuous. In 
Marco Polo’s time there were two hundred 
priests on Silver Island, and Golden Island 
was the depository of an imperial library, the 
only similar book collections being at Peking 
and Hangchow. Old pictures, precious jade, 
crystal, and ivory carvings, show in minia- 
ture what the sacred islands were, for to-day 
they are desolate and in ruins. British forces 
occupied Golden Island during the siege of 
Chin-kiang in 1842, and it is to be regretted 
that one of the British officers did not carry 
out his intention of sending the library to 
the British Museum, since those books and 
the library at Hangchow were later de- 
stroyed by the Taiping rebels. The Tai- 
pings destroyed temples, shrines, and sacred 
groves, wreaking their wrath more espe- 
cially upon Silver Island, because the priests 
had sheltered an imperial official there. 
After that the American consul secured 
the island’s immunity by establishing his 
residence there, and the “flowery flag” or 
“gaudy banner,” as Chinese call our intri- 
cate arrangement of colored stripes and 
pointed spots, flew from the sacred summit 
until ruined and desolate Chin-kiang was 
freed from the rebels. During the war with 
Japan batteries were mounted again, and all 
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sacredness would seem to have fled. A few 
priests maintain a tradition of Buddhism, 
but the grottoes and niches and groves no 
longer shelter saints, and hermits attempting 
buddhahood, and even the cave temple of 
the river-god who checks floods and rains 
has lost vogue in this day of dilapidation and 
disillusionment. 

Chin-kiang has always enjoyed commercial 
importance from its position at the junction 
of the Grand Canal and the Yangtsze. Be- 
sieged and bombarded by the British in 1842, 
captured by the Taiping rebels in 1853, and 
recaptured by the imperialists in 1857, the 
city was only a waste space of ruins when 
opened to foreign trade in 1858. As popula- 
tion gathered it was rebuilt, trade increased, 
and there was monotonous prosperity until 
one of those insensate anti-foreign riots oc- 
curred in 1889, the mob attacking, looting, 
and destroying all the foreign buildings save 
the Catholic mission, and driving the foreign 
residents to some cargo-hulks, where they 
defended themselves until taken off by gun- 
boats. By one of those fortunate accidents 
that just save our foreign service now and 
then, the United States consul at Chin-kiang 
was a veteran in consular and Eastern ser- 
vice, whose courage and sturdy Americanism 
were a match for the wiles of the tao-tai, or 
local governor, who had short orders from 
Peking to settle for the damage wrought. 
Other consuls accepted minimum sums for 
their losses, and obliged their countrymen to 
do the same; but General Jones stood for 
ample indemnity or none, and the meekness 
of the other consuls in accepting any trifle 
“for peace’ sake,” and “lest it embarrass 
trade relations,” only added fuel to his ire. 
The tao-tai made several visits and specious 
pleas, without General Jones abating one 
cash of his first demand; and meanwhile 
Peking inquired of the tao-tai: “Have you 
settled with those foreign devils yet?” 
“Why don’t you pay those claims at once?” 
etc. The “river” was convulsed with ac- 
counts of General Jones’s encounters with 
the mercenary tao-tai, and of that final scene 
where the bluff and bellicose American, ad- 
vancing with uplifted forefinger, thundered 
at the tao-tai: “ You, sir, are the tao-tai of 
Chin-kiang” (every word fraught with superb 
scorn and contempt), “while I, J, sir, am the 
American Consul!” This, delivered with a 
swelling breast, a magnificent, New-World, 
broad-continent gesture, the mien and voice 
of Jove, made the trembling tao-tai turn 
pale green and cease his haggling. General 
Jones received his full indemnity, and from 











that time enjoyed more consideration and 
influence among the Chinese than any other 
foreigner on the river. A General Jones in 
every port, and a dozen of his doubles to 
represent the great but feeble powers at Pe- 
king, would have awakened China long ago, 
and possibly prevented the sad collapse, the 
cool dismemberment of the moribund empire 
that we see to-day. As this kindly old Vir- 
ginia gentleman, with a personality as lova- 
ble and truly Southern as the immortal 
Colonel Carter of Cartersville, was one of 
the oldest, ablest, most experienced and ef- 
ficient American consuls in China or the 
East, he was the most promptly removed 
by the new administration in 1897; but be- 
fore his successor could arrive and relieve 
him of office and honors, the rare old 
soul “thanked the world,” and went where 
spoilsmen, “plums,” and office-seekers could 
never rout him more. The many picturesque 
incidents of his life in Japan and China have 
passed into the fixed traditions of the East, 
where an unending procession of American 
consuls have come and gone in quadrennial 
relays without the whole passing company 
making the same impress on their times as 
did this one competent and intensely Ameri- 
can consul. 

The Grand Canal, which leads southward 
from Chin-kiang to the rich cities of Soochow 
and Hangchow and the great silk districts 
of China, continues northward from the op- 
posite bank of the Yangtsze to the walls of 
Peking. The disastrous floods of the Yellow 
River have rendered parts of the canal use- 
less, and the tribute rice, the silks of the 
south, the tea, and the porcelain do not all 
go to Peking by that route now. Steamships 
convey those products to Tientsin, and the 
imperial red rice-boats maintain some show 
of their old importance as they creep up the 
Peiho to the imperial granaries of the capi- 
tal. A German railway from Tientsin to 
Chin-kiang may parallel the canal in the 
next century. Twelve miles within the Grand 
Canal’s entrance, the great city of Yang- 
chow, which Marco Polo governed, conceals 
its ancient walls and a population estimated 
at from three hundred thousand to seven 
hundred thousand. It is a greater city than 
Chin-kiang, a city of great riches and pride, 
of fine temples and shops, the home of re- 
tired scholars and officials, and of the keen- 
est and most critical bargainers in all China 
—an unspoiled paradise to the curio-hunter. 

The hills rise to mountains between Chin- 
kiang and Nanking, where the river breaks 
through a geologic barrier, and besides the 
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attractive scenery there is much game in 
the region. Wild-boar hunts over the har- 
vested fields tempt Shanghai sportsmen 
every autumn, and the peasant proprietors 
even welcome foreigners who rid them of the 
formidable animals. 

Nanking, the southern capital of the Ming 
emperors, and, until Taiping times, a center 
of arts and luxury, literature and learning, 
stands back from the river-bank, and one sees 
only its encircling walls and the waste hill- 
side it incloses within its protective barrier. 
A modern fort and barracks front the river- 
bank, but a carriage-road, where jinrikishas 
ply, leads five miles back to the main city 
gate. The Taiping rebels, who started from 
Kwangsi in 1850, destroyed in turn all the 
cities of the Yangtsze, and held their infa- 
mous court at Nanking for ten years before 
yielding to the “Ever-victorious Army,” 
which, raised and drilled by the American 
adventurers Ward and Burgevine, was fi- 
nally commanded by the English Major Gor- 
don. While Hung-siu-tsuen, the “ Heavenly 
Prince,” reigned at Nanking, his troops were 
arrayed in the plundered silks of the rich 
cities near, and they reveled in loot and 
license. They destroyed the great white por- 
celain pagoda of Nanking, the most beau- 
tiful tower in China. The mad extravagance 
of the Taiping court, the ruthless destruc- 
tion of myriad smaller works of art, make the 
tourist groan as he prowls among the rubbish 
and junk of its curio-shops, and hears of 
courtyards strewn with powder and frag- 
ments of porcelain, jade, and crystal, of pic- 
tures and hangings trodden in mire and 
deluged with the blood of the slaughtered. 

American missionaries maintain schools 
and a hospital, and a university for the 
higher education of Chinese youth; and the 
viceroy, who could never spare a cash for 
such innovations, maintains a naval school, 
batteries of Krupp guns, and a military estab- 
lishment where German instructors vainly 
tried to teach the Chinese how to shoot and 
march. The Prussian drill-sergeants were so 
freely and frequently mobbed, stoned, and 
driven from the parade-ground that a per- 
petual object-lesson in civil war reigned at 
the garrison, until the foreign officers re- 
signed. Yet we read and we read of the 
Yellow Peril, of the inexhaustible recruiting- 
ground that China offers, of the millions, of 
the masses of raw material of armies that 
wait only for foreign leadership. 

For another day of travel up-stream the 
Yangtsze flows between green hills, the river- 
bed bordered with giant reeds ripened to a 
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rich dull yellow and harvested by blue-clad 
farmers, who poled Lilliputian boats in 
among stalks twelve, fifteen, and twenty 
feet high. Junks with dark-brown butterfly- 
sails make pictures on the oily brown river 
that cuts through the East and West Pillar 
Hills, which form the Gates of the Yangtsze, 
abrupt heights carrying picturesque forts 
and walls. 

On the third morning we had reached the 
scenic stretch of the Lower Yangtsze, and a 
marvelously clear, soft, rain-washed atmo- 
sphere, flooded with early yellow sunlight, 
made every contour and color-tint tell. 
Quaint farm-houses beneath spreading trees, 
ancestral tombs like small temples, black 
cattle browsing on green meadows or wan- 
dering beside gigantic reeds, made pleas- 
ing pictures of rural China. There were 
mountains on each side, and where the 
river came through a narrow gorge the pin- 
nacle rock of the Little Orphan (Siau-ku- 
Shan) stood in the midst of the river, a 
fantastic two-story pagoda topping the cliff 
that rose sheer three hundred feet from the 
water. A great stretch of “chow-chow 
water” about a rocky point drew flocks 
of birds to fish in the swift, white-capped 
stream, and a few gorged and sleepy cor- 
morants blinked by their nests on the Little 
Orphan’s sides. The steeper front of this 
islet facing up-stream is built over with 
temples and monastery walls, which fit into 
the great rock mass as if a part of it, red 
balconies and roofs furnishing the one high 
note of color. The season’s high-water mark 
is traced in a muddy band at the base of this 
tiny Mount St. Michel, and one with difficulty 
picks out the lines of staircases and galleries 
cut in the rock, by which the lone friars 
mount to their aery. The shrines are neg- 
lected and dilapidated, the priests few and 
poor, and although once richly endowed by 
an emperor’s mother, with souvenir poems 
cut in the everlasting limestone as record 
of illustrious and contributing visitors, reve- 
nues are now scant and votaries far between. 

The provinces of Anhwei and Kiangsi 
meet on the south shore of the Little 
Orphan gorge, and twenty miles beyond 
one looks down a narrow water-corridor to 
Lake Poyang, the tapering mass of Big 
Orphan Island finished with a fine needle of 
a pagoda filling the middle distance. The 
city of Hu-kan, or “ Lake’s Mouth,” a pic- 
turesque, red-roofed and white-walled, al- 
most Spanish-looking place, balances on the 
edge of steep cliffs, at the base of which flows 
the river of clear water from the lake. A fine 
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old yamun and fort at the edge of town, and 
a fortified monastery, with rows of ascending 
and overlapping gables and roofs and walls, 
held by a truculent, swash-buckling company 
of priests to whom all river-folk give a wide 
berth and bad name, tempt a visit for the 
sake of the picturesque; but not the customs 
commissioner at Kew-kiang, nor any Euro- 
pean there, had ever visited Hu-kan or the 
militant monks, to tell me any more. 

Beyond the clear river, Lake Poyang 
stretched away in placid blue and pearly 
distance, a mirage of islands showing in re- 
motest azure. “I spread my sail to enter on 
the mirror of the sky,” sighed Li Tai Peh, 
and there are poets’ groves and classic vales 
along the lake more celebrated in verse than 
any other in China. It is a sacred lake, too, 
with state worship paid its spirits, sacrifices 
and offerings made when the emperor’s an- 
nual epistle to the genius of the lake is read 
and burned at the chief temple. The choic- 
est tea districts of China slope from its 
shores and tributaries, and the great pot- 
teries of Kingteh-chin have their port and 
market at Jav-chau, on the east shore of 
Poyang. The potteries, forty-five miles up 
the river from Jav-chau, date from earliest 
times, the famous imperial factories estab- 
lished by the Ming emperors in the sixteenth 
century being but a small ward in the great 
industrial city of a half-million people that 
stretched for three miles along its river- 
bank. All the materials for porcelain-mak- 
ing, the kaolin and petuntze, exist in the 
hills about the city, which for centuries 
was one of the four great marts of China. 
Chinese records and Jesuit priests have 
written of Kingteh-chin in its days of great- 
ness, when inspired workmen were producing 
pieces which have been the delight and de- 
spair of the Western World for three cen- 
turies, Dresden, Sévres, and Delft factories 
being founded only to imitate them. With 
the rapid decay of all the arts, the utter and 
complete degeneration of the Chinese people 
in this century, the standards of Kingteh- 
chin had fallen low, when the destruction of 
the city and wholesale slaughter of the pot- 
ters by the Taiping rebels gave the death- 
blow to the ceramic art in China. Although 
Kingteh-chin has been partly rebuilt and 
work resumed at some five hundred kilns, 
the wares are of the most common and vul- 
gar sort, coarse travesties of the miracles of 
beauty and skill that used to come from its 
furnaces. 

The great trade route to Southern China 
up this river and over the Meiling Pass, “the 




















throat of the north and south of China,” 
seems as well used now as in earlier days 
before open ports and steam-navigation. 
This overland route to Canton offers a most 
attractive house-boat and walking tour to a 
traveler, but, save for Abbé Hue and the 
missionaries, few Europeans have attempted 
it. In the great days of the East India Com- 
pany, and when Canton was the only port 
open to foreign trade, the black tea and the 
choicest green teas went that way from 
Anhwei and Kiangsi. Until 1898 steam- 
navigation was prevented from resorting to 
Lake Poyang, and the officials refused to 
allow steam-launches to tow junks or rafts 
on the squally and dangerous lake, lest car- 
goes reach their destination too quickly and 
“spoil business ”—the governor at Nanchang 
keeping a steam-launch himself, however, to 
tow his own house-boats and his timber-rafts. 
Through British diplomacy steam-navigation 
was conceded on all internal waterways in 
1898. The United States steamship Detroit 
made a tour of the lake during the high 
water of 1896, creating the greatest sensa- 
tion among simple rustics and irate officials; 
and the railway of the American syndicate 
from Hankow to Canton will gird the lake 
shore and stir their wrath early in the next 
century. 

Kew-kiang is four hundred and forty-five 
miles from Shanghai, and presents a long 
gray crenelated wall to the river, along the 
bank of which continues the foreign settle- 
ment, with its broad bund road and shade- 
trees, its imposing French mission buildings, 
consulates, important hongs or mercantile 
houses, and residences. 

To visit Kingteh-chin and see even the 
decay of its great art was the definite errand 
I had set myself in China that year; but the 
nearer I drew to Kingteh-chin, the vaguer 
the whole subject grew. The hideous china- 
shops in Kew-kiang told little that one wanted 
to know, and Kew-kiang shopkeepers seemed 
to know less. There were no “serious ama- 
teurs” of porcelain among the foreign resi- 
dents, but the resident physician, the one 
most interested in ancient art, who found his 
delight in bronzes, admitted having acquired 
a few plates by accident. I shall not soon 
forget the effect on that dreary day when I 
passed from his hallway, filled with interest- 
ing bronzes, and the opening of the draw- 
ing-room door was like a burst of sunshine 
—a drawing-room the wall-spaces of which 
glowed with great plates and plaques of im- 
perial yellow, each disk a glory of the purest 
daffodil glaze, manufactured during this or 
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the preceding emperor’s reign, and showing 
that the achievements of Kingteh-chin could 
be repeated when the emperor wills. 

“Yes, you can go to Kingteh-chin, if you 
are helplessly bent on it,” said the kindly 
doctor. “You must have a special passport 
and a military escort from the viceroy, and 
he will take weeks to grant it, and then send 
word ahead to have you scared off; and the 
escort will probably alarm you enough at 
sight. However, you could get a junk here, 
and with a hulk-man from one of the hongs 
to be responsible for the crew, you would be 
safe enough to Jav-chau, where the French 
mission and convent would take you in. The 
priests can give you every information, get 
you a guide and small boat for the river trip; 
but the potters are a very bad lot. There is 
little to see, and they won’t let you see it— 
that is, see it peaceably and intelligently, as 
you might expect to see potteries in Japan. 
The game is not worth the candle. Take my 
advice and stay away. Come with me to the 
American mission, and maybe the ladies there 
can arrange for you to visit the yamun of the 
official who has transmitted the Peking or- 
ders to the potteries and passed upon all the 
imperial palace porcelains for these thirty 
years. His yamun is crammed with porce- 
lains, and he could tell you more about King- 
teh-chin than you could find out by going 
there.” 

It was a long, chilly ride across town to 
the mission, through a labyrinth of narrow 
streets where men in high boots with hob- 
nailed soles clamped noisily over the flag- 
stones, holding up their skirts with both 
hands, and wearing flannel hoods that fell 
in long capes over their shoulders. Waste 
places told where some temple or yamun had 
stood before the Taipings’ sad havoc. When 
we reached the mission the one who knew the 
porcelain mandarin’s family best was absent, 
and in any event it would have been a matter 
of days to arrange to visit the wives of the 
family and talk ceramics to the master, who 
annually orders and critically inspects some 
forty thousand taels’ worth of porcelains 
made for the Peking palace. The wives of 
this ceramic grandee were not to be called 
upon without warning by any casual stran- 
ger, nor in haphazard quarter-hours by any 
old friend, either. Time must be given to 
prepare things in the women’s quarter; time 
to smoke and drink tea with the idea ; time 
for the women to have their hair built up 
in elaborate designs and their best clothes 
donned—a dozen successive layers of best 
clothes, so that they may graciously comply 
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with a visitor’s insistence that the hostess 
shall lay aside her top-coat of ceremony, 
and comply again and again until she is 
peeled of the dozen layers of silk, brocade, 
satin, and crape. Steamers and seasons may 
come and go, but Chinese etiquette demands 
time, and more time; and so I never saw the 
glories of that yamun, what models and du- 
plicates of imperial porcelains were hoarded 
there, the rejected pieces with imperceptible 
flaws and imaginary defects, and all the pri- 
vate imperial marks. 

The foreign settlement of Kew-kiang is 
one of the many “ovens” of China, the ther- 
mometer often marking 102° and 107°, and 
this heat continuing in a heavy, motionless, 
damp, and exhausting atmosphere for days 
at a time during the midsummer weeks when 
commercial life is busiest. The tea season 
opens at the end of April, and the ¢hoicest 
teas of all China, growing in the hilly regions 
around Lake Poyang, are marketed at Kew- 
kiang. Kiangsi, like Anhwei, was formerly 
a great green-tea province, and much of its 
crop was carried over the Meiling Pass and 
sold to foreign traders at Canton. As more 
and more black tea was demanded with the 
increasing intelligence and taste of bar- 
barian tea-drinkers, more and more black 
tea was made; but it was not until Mr. 
Robert Fortune had made his personal visit 
to all the tea districts of China in 1845 that 
it was known that the black and green teas 
of commerce came from the same bushes, the 
difference lying in the different methods of 
curing the leaf. 

Kew-kiang, which was at first the great 
green-tea port, shipped 230,367 piculs! of tea 
in 1896, of which only 38,793 piculs were 
green tea. The famous Moning, Moyune, or 
Wuning teas, the Ening, Kaisow, Ningchow, 
and Keemung teas, are grown within five 
days’ journey, or one hundred miles, of 
Kew-kiang, and native buyers go to those 
chosen valleys and hillsides when the first 
leaves open, and buy the standing crops for 
the great British and Russian exporting firms 
at the river ports. One Russian firm, lately 
removed from Hankow, manufactures brick- 
tea for the Siberian market, and “tablet- 
tea” of the finest green leaves compressed 
into thin cakes grooved in divisions like 
chocolate, an article of luxury for fastidious 
travelers and campaigners in European 
Russia. 

The British concession holds the little 
foreign settlement of Europeans, who live 

1 A picul weighs one hundred and thirty-three pounds 
avoirdupois. 


side by side with the inhabitants of the 
Chinese city. Beyond on the river-bank is 
a low mud flat, inundated every year, which 
was conceded as an American settlement, 
but never used, as the American mission 
establishment is in the heart of the native 
city. The great barrier of Lien Shang, which 
shuts off the south wind in summer, is one 
reason for the excessive and sickening heat of 
Kew-kiang; and the American missionaries, 
who have been pioneers in such exploration 
and discovery of available health retreats 
near their field of work in both China and 
Japan, were first to utilize Lien Shang itself, 
and find high, cool plateaus and valleys where 
they could buy useless and neglected land 
cheaply, and put up summer homes. Their 
primitive camp has grown to a considerable 
resort, and Kuling, at an elevation of three 
thousand feet, is refuge and sanatorium for 
all the heated Yangtsze valley settlements. 
It is only ten miles up a steep mountain road 
to the cool, wind-swept valleys of summer 
delight, while in winter frost and light snow 
offer tonic and cure to malaria and fever- 
worn systems. 

The one hundred and eighty-seven mile 
reach of river between Kew-kiang and Han- 
kow is justly lauded as one of the fine scenic 
stretches of the lower river, the Yangtsze 
there cutting through a range of limestone 
hills that divide it into many lake-like 
stretches, richly weathered cliffs rising from 
the water, and green hills rising in overlap- 
ping ridges. The Yangtsze was fast subsid- 
ing in that last week of November, and 
navigation becoming safer and easier as 
the banks and landmarks emerged from the 
yellow flood, and the regular channels were 
defined. An Odessa tea-steamer bound down 
from Hankow had touched on the flats above 
Kew-kiang a few days before, and with all 
efforts the cargo could not be lightered fast 
enough to offset the falling river, nor could 
the strongest ocean tugs dislodge her from 
the bed of soft, sticky mud. Coming down- 
stream six weeks later, we saw the ship 
standing high and dry an eighth of a mile 
back from the water, shored up as in a dry- 
dock, roofed over, and furnished with outer 
stairways, like pictures of ships in the Arctic. 
Stranger things yet happen along this river 
when all the landmarks and boundaries are 
submerged, and some of the riverine inci- 
dents match anything from the “ Peterkins” 
or a comic opera. One year a passenger- 
steamer found itself aground in a rice-field 
far from the river-bank, and the water fast 
subsiding. The rice-farmer raged violently, 
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talked of trespass and ground-rent, forbade 
any injury to his property by trench-digging, 
and finally forced the ship-owners to buy his 
field as a storage-place for the vessel until 
the next year’s flood should release it. Then 
the river rose in a sudden and unparalleled 
after-flood, and floated away the impounded 
ship. Meanwhile, a war-junk which had 
been sent for 
to quell the 
riotous people 
ran aground in 
another field 
while seeking 
the besieged 
ship, and the 
mad country- 
folk, cheated 
of their winter 
prey and prof- 
its, set upon 
the dread en- 
gine of war 
with pitch- 
forks, drove off 
the braves and 
the comman- 
der of the bat- 
tle-ship, looted 
the junk of 
every portable 
object, and 
made winter 
fuel of its 
timbers. 
Hankow, the 
great tea-mar- 
ket of China, 
and its com- 
panion cities 
of Hanyang 
and Wuchang, six hundred miles up-stream 
from Shanghai, together present one of the 
greatest assemblages of population in China. 
Abbé Huc, who passed this way in 1845 and 
wrote the most interesting and still useful 
travelers’ book about China, estimated the 
combined vopulation of the three great cities 
at eight million, and drewamazing pictures of 
the crowded river life of the Han and Yang- 
tsze, a floating population depleted by thou- 
sands in the miles of burning junks when the 
Taiping rebels got their first taste of blood 
and plunder in the destruction of the three 
cities. For half the year the Yangtsze runs 
at the foot of a forty-foot stone embankment 
where broad flights of steps lead up to the 
park, or bund, of the British concession, a 
model foreign settlement extending from the 
Vo. LVIII —64 
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walls of the native city for three quarters of 
a mile along the river-bank. For the rest 
of the year the Yangtsze rises higher and 
higher, until it often overflows the parapet 
and the great esplanade, the settlement 
streets and the race-course being navi- 
gable by small boats for weeks at a time. 
Since the opening of the port in 1861 this 
British con- 
cession, with 
its smooth, 
clean streets, 
shade - trees, 
and flower- 
beds, has been 
an object-les- 
son in muni- 
cipal order 
wholly thrown 
away on the 
Chinese wal- 
lowing in the 
filth of the na- 
tive city. Only 
the magnifi- 
cent, red-tur- 
baned Sikh po- 
lice have really 
impressed the 
natives, and 
with their 
splendid scorn 
and contempt 
of the yellow 
race, these 
men from the 
Punjab have 
maintained or- 
der, in fact the 
most serious 
decorum, in 
the settlement. The Chinese have con- 
ceded land along the river-bank adjoining 
the British concession for a Russian set- 
tlement, and beyond that tracts for French 
and German settlements, which, when em- 
banked and improved, will give the great 
foreign city of the future a continuous bund, 
over three miles in length. 

Hankow, so long the chief source of supply 
of British tea-drinkers, with fifteen or twenty 
tea-steamers in port at a time loading for 
London, has undergone a change in this 
decade. As Chinese teas deteriorated in 
quality and tea-farmers became more care- 
less and dishonest, India and Ceylon teas 
began to win favor, and with the enormous 
increase of production in those two Brit- 
ish dependencies. Chinese tea has lost its 
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place in the British market, furnishing only 
one ninth of England’s import in 1896. At 
that same time began the general awaken- 
ing of Russia. At Hankow the Russian has 
come, and to stay, and the shadow of the 
Muscovite is over it all. The Russian is not 
only established at the gates of China, but 
also at its very heart, the invasion and ab- 
sorption being as remarkable in this British 
settlement at Hankow as anywhere in Korea 
or Manchuria. Hankow is fast becoming a 
Russian city or outpost, a foothold soon to 
be a stronghold in the valley of the Yangtsze, 
which China has given her word shall never 
be alienated to any power but England. 
Some alarmists may even view the Siberian 
merchants at Hankow as emissaries, like 
those armed Russian monks who first estab- 
lished themselves in the Caucasus and Asia 
Minor in stronghold monasteries. Although 
the Russians have their own concession at 
Hankow, they do not care to build upon it 
and live there, amenable then to Russian laws 
and consular jurisdiction, to Russian restric- 
tions and espionage; and the consulate and 
a few warehouses were the only buildings on 
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the Russian concession in 1896. The Rus- 
sians prefer the laws and the order of the 
British concession, crowding in upon it at 
every opportunity, competing for any house 
that comes into the market, and building 
closely over former lawns and garden-spaces. 
They compete with and outbid the few Brit- 
ish tea-merchants who remain in these days 
of active Russian trade aggression. Only one 
tea-steamer took a cargo to London in 1896; 
two more British firms closed out and left 
Hankow that year; and, still more significant, 
only one pony showed the colors of the one 
British racing-stable at the autumn races. 
In the retail shops prices are quoted and 
bills made out as often in rubles as in taels 
or dollars, and the Russians have gradually 
assumed an air of ownership, of seigniorial 
rights, as complete as if they held the lease 
or diplomatic deeds to the place for ninety- 
nine years. 

This great tea-market of foreign Hankow 
is a city of six weeks only, the heads of the 
great hongs, or their managers, occupying 
their residences from the first of May to the 
middle of June each year. Leaf-teas are fired 




















and shipped until September and even later, 
and brick-tea is made until January, but the 
choice tea is all looked to in those few weeks. 
For that first quality the Russians buy only 
the first “flush,” or crop of young leaves un- 
folding at the tips of the new twigs of the 
evergreen camellia-bush each April. These 
pekoe and souchong “leaves of the second 
moon” are carefully picked by hand, while 
the next crop of tougher leaves is cut with 
a knife, and at the third and fourth gleanings 
the knife takes whole twigs, woody stems as 
well as leaves. The first crop of pale, downy 
leaflets is cured, or put through the wilting, 
rolling, fermenting, and drying processes, at 
the tea-farm, the fermentation changing the 
color of the leaf to a reddish brown, and con- 
verting part of the tannic acid to sugar, in 
which regard black teas differ from green 
teas, the leaves of which are dried as they 
come from the bush. With all the machines 
invented and used on tea-plantations in India 
and Ceylon, a drier has only once been used 
in China. All attempts toward greater care 
and cleanliness in preparation have been as 
vain as attempts toward introducing ma- 
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chinery at the tea-farms themselves. Not 
declining trade or prices—for the tea trade 
is not nearly what it was eight years ago— 
can stimulate the tea-growers to any change, 
and only when the whole country is open to 
foreign trade and residence will each village 
or valley have its own tea-factory to cure and 
pack the tea for final shipment on the spot. 

The dried tea-leaves of the first crop are 
gathered up by middlemen and brought to 
Hankow, and on some day in the first week 
of May the Chinese brokers, in silk array, are 
borne in sedan-chairs from the native city 
and set down in the compounds of the 
great hongs to offer their first musters, or 
samples of tea. The high season begins at 
that moment, and for six weeks, in the first 
scorch and stew of its summer climate, 
Hankow runs at high pressure. The mus- 
ters are tested by foreign experts, the skilled 
tea-tasters, whose acute and highly trained 
senses render their judgment and appraisal 
unerring. A few leaves are carefully weighed 
from the muster into a shallow cup, and 
boiling water poured over them. The tea- 
taster notes carefully how the leaves unfold 
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in the water, how the liquor colors and deepens to a 
rich, clear coffee-brown, and inhales the fragrance 
of the essential oil as it is borne off in vapor before 
he takes his judicial sip. He carefully analyzes its 
qualities for the second it rests on his tongue, and then 
ejects the liquid, never by any chance swallowing it. 
A ‘price is agreed upon, and the tea is brought in 
chests and thick paper sacks and dumped into great 
bins at the factory, where it is refired, or toasted slowly 
in iron pans over charcoal fires, to dry it thoroughly, 
then sealed in air-tight lead cases within wooden chests, 
which are papered, varnished, covered with matting, 
and hurried aboard the waiting ships. The average 
price at Hankow for this first-quality black leaf-tea, 
which is all shipped to Odessa, is about forty Mexican 
dollars for each ninety-pound chest. Twenty-five half- 
chests of this first crop’s pekoe-leaves are sent to the 
Emperor of Russia for palace use. Several times it has 
happened that the whole crop of some particular farm 
or hillside has been bought up by the Russians and 
shipped before Chinese connoisseurs, who would drink 
no other tea, knew it. At once they cabled to Odessa, 
and had the tea bought on arrival and shipped back to 
China. Twice on the Yangtsze I used a rich and fra- 
grant tea from the Keemung hills that had performed 
that journey to Odessa and return, because some man- 
darin knew what he wanted and was willing to pay 
for it. 

The tea-taster is king at Hankow for the six weeks 
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of his exclusive reign, and whatever he 
may do during the remainder of the year, 
he is a most rigid total abstainer during 
the high season, when every faculty of his 
keenest senses is on the alert. Although he 
never swallows a sample sip, the tea-taster’s 
nerves and digestion are impaired at the end 
of ten or twelve years, even the stimulating 
effect of the strong, volatile aroma in the tea- 
hongs sometimes giving retired tea-tasters 
attacks of that tea-tremens which the Chi- 
nese and Japanese recognize as a disease; 
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in these great summer shipments, those be- 
ing specialties of the southern ports. Sev- 
eral times I was regaled on Pu’erh-cha, the 
greatly esteemed “strengthening tea” from 
Pu’erh Fu in Yunnan. It had a mildewed, 
tobacco, weedy flavor, a bitter draught 
which is warranted to strengthen the sys- 
tem, clear the brain, relieve the body of all 
humors and bile, and serves high-living 
mandarins as a course at Homburg does 
European bon-vivants. This plant grows in 
the Shan States, and the leaves are brought 
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while temperance reformers, usually green- 
tea drinkers, seem ignorant of the fact that 
other stimulants than alcohol may be abused. 
The professional tea-taster at Hankow is said 
to drink only soda or mineral waters during 
the scorching weeks of his exacting season, 
and when word goes round the settlement 
that such a one of the great experts was 
seen to take sherry and bitters at the club, 
it is a signal that the great tea season is 
declining, that little choice tea is being 
brought in. Then the tension relaxes, and 
a certain section of Hankow gives itself over 
to a jubilation and indulgence that are the 
scandal and byword of the other ports. Al- 
though the tea firms are all Russians or 
Siberians now, the tea-tasters are English- 
men, and, for reasons not flattering to Rus- 
sian character, it is said that the tea-tasters 
will always be English. No green or oolong 
teas, no perfumed or fancy teas, are included 





to Pu’erh Fu to be steamed and pressed into 
large, flat cakes, which, being packed in paper 
only, soon mildew. The long, viscous leaves 
are probably from some variety of the wild 
Assam tea-plant, and the taste of the dried 
leaves themselves is a little like the yerba bue- 
na of the California foot-hills. The Chinese 
consider the Pu’erh-cha the better by age, 
and do not heed the mildew flavor. It pro- 
motes longevity along with its therapeutic 
qualities, and is sent regularly to the em- 
peror at Peking. Despite the distinguished 
consideration implied, I should not care to 
have the costly herb offered me again, and, 
with all the craze for cures, I doubt if 
Pu’erh-cha would ever find favor abroad. 
The Russians buy the best and the worst, 
the dearest and the cheapest teas in Han- 
kow’s market, the chests of choice tea going 
to Odessa for European Russia, and the com- 
pressed brick- or tile-tea to Mongolia and 
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Siberia. By September the best leaf-teas 
are fired, and some tea-steamers are back at 
Hankow for second cargoes, Odessa ships 
trying to make two round trips in each sea- 
son. After that the tea-farmers send in the 
bags of coarse leaves, broken and refuse tea, 
the dust from their tables, bins, and floors; 
the factories have binfuls of such leavings 
and sweepings too, and the manufacture of 
brick-tea begins, and continues until Jan- 
uary before all such accumulations are dis- 
posed of. Tokmakoff, Molotkoff & Co.’s 
brick-tea factory, which is managed by a 
Scotchman who invented and adapted sev- 
eral of the machines and processes employed, 
is the largest factory in Hankow, employing 
fourteen hundred workmen through the long 
season, and shipping nearly a million bricks 
a year, with an almost equal output from 
their factory at Kew-kiang. All the way to 
their compound the settlement is fragrant 
with toasting tea-leaves, delightful whiffs 
coming from the rows of windows at that 
end of Hankow, where walls are higher 
and longer, and chimneys rise significantly. 
They showed us first the bins of fine dust, 
ground and sifted by wretched, sallow, 
greenish-hued coolies, whose nostrils were 
filled with cotton-wool to prevent their breath- 
ing in the insidious dust. Two pounds of tea- 
dust are weighed into a cloth, which is laid 


on a perforated plate over a caldron of boil-. 


ing water and covered for a few minutes, 
when it is poured into a clumsy wooden 
mold, and a half-pound of finer dust added 
as a surface. The mold is covered, put un- 
der a screw-press, and clamped shut. The 
noise around this press is deafening as the 
heavy molds are clanged about on iron 
tables and the stone floor, and with the half- 
clothed workmen moving in clouds of steam 
from the caldron and shouting their hideous 
dialect about the dark warehouse, a short in- 
spection of the process satisfies. The bricks 
remain in the molds for six hours to cool, 
and are then removed, weighed, and stacked 
in endless rows in an upper story to dry and 
shrink, before being wrapped in paper, fur- 
nished with red labels in Russian, and packed 
in baskets holding seventy bricks each. All 
defective or under-weight bricks are broken 
and ground to dust again, and it takes heavy 
blows with an iron, or sharp raps against the 
stone floor, to break one of these inch-thick 
black tiles, which are nine inches wide and 
twelve inches long. A larger and a smaller 
size of green-tea bricks are also made at this 
factory, into which the coarse leaves and 
stems go entire, without grinding. One natu- 
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rally wonders that machinery is not em- 
ployed for all these simple processes, and 
that some Yankee does not start a factory 
where a stream of tea-dust would go in at 
one end and rows of bricks come out at the 
other; but human life is so over-abundant in 
China that hand-labor is cheaper than any 
steam-driven machinery, coolies’ food worth 
less than engine coal. 

The black brick-tea for Mongolia and 
Siberia, and in fact almost the whole tea- 
supply of Russia, used, long ago, to go from 
Hankow by boat for three hundred miles up 
the Han River, was portaged across, and 
taken a distance up the Yellow River, and 
then loaded on camels and carried across 
Shansi to Kiakhta, on the Siberian frontier. 
The caravan trade from Kiakhta and Kalgan 
to the Volga was the subject of negotiations 
by the embassy Peter the Great sent to the 
Emperor Kanghsi, and ever since there have 
continued, winter and summer alike, the un- 
ending processions of camel trains back and 
forth across Siberia. Nijni-Novgorod was 
then the tea-market of Russia, and the 
water and land transportation across Siberia 
was so cheap that tea could be delivered in 
Nijni-Novgorod by caravan more cheaply 
than by tea-steamers to European ports. 
The opening of the Suez Canal gradually 
moved the tea trade to Odessa; the tea brick 
is no longer a unit of exchange at Nijni, and 
the great fair on the Volga has lost its most 
picturesque feature with the vanishing of the 
camels and the great tea-caravans. When 
all the Russian tea came by caravan to 
Nijni, “caravan tea” had a deserved repute 
in Europe. About the time that the Russian 
tea trade shifted to Odessa, the name of 
“caravan tea” reached America, and dealers, 
not always informed themselves, played with 
the catching word. One is offered “ Russian 
tea,” and assured that “caravan tea” is 
better than other teas, because a sea voy- 
age spoils the flavor of tea. One must not 
inquire how the tea crossed the Atlantic, 
evidently. If all leaf-teas were not sealed in 
air-tight lead cases, the sea air and ships’- 
hold odors could not taint them as unspeak- 
ably as the proximity of camel’s wool, pack- 
saddle coverings, and the belongings of the 
filthy Mongol caravan-men on their three 
months’ journey across Siberia. 

Hankow’s trade statistics deal in large 
figures for the export of tea. In 1896 there 
went out from that port 470,063 piculs, or 
something over sixty million pounds, of leaf- 
tea, and 434,107 piculs of brick-tea; yet the 
tea trade has fallen off, and the figures are 














not so large as when the English were the 
great consumers. . 

A ride through the native city of eight 
hundred thousand inhabitants is an experi- 
ence no one would willingly repeat. While 
Shanghai, Canton, and Amoy run rivalry, 
and imperial Peking has some sloughs and 
slums and smells unparalleled, Hankow may 
be safely entered against the field. The 
people of the Yangtsze banks are in general 
as unlovely a let as can be found in China, 
but never have I seen such dull, heavy- 
featured, dirty, and unhealthy-looking faces 
as in the Hankow slums. 

It is interesting to review by boat the 
water-front of the native city, where some 
futile attempts have been made at stone em- 
bankments, and where brown boats crowd 
together and creep about like water-insects, 
while a glimpse up the narrow river Han 
shows only a vista of masts, where junks are 
crowded ten rows deep on each side of the 
water-street dividing the cities of Hankow 
and Hanyang. The great water-population 
have their shops and marts afloat, each trad- 
ing-junk displaying its trade emblem or a 
sample of its specialty at the masthead. A 
bundle of fire-wood dangled from one mast; 
buckets, brushes, stools, barbers’ bowls and 
plaited cues, hanks of thread, garments, 
and candles advertised other floating shops. 
Every kind of craft that floats upon the 
Yangtsze water system may be seen at this 
great entrepodt: Hunan rice-boats, as grace- 
ful and slender as Venetian gondola or Haida 
canoe; clumsy Szechuen cargo-junks; ridicu- 
lous house-boats; and even the quaint fiddle- 
shaped boats from Lake Poyang, the sides 
of which, contracted at the middle like the 
body of a violin, perpetuate evasions of the 
ancient law that taxed boats according to 
their breadth of beam amidships. 

Hanyang, the twin city of Hankow, is no 
more filthy and dilapidated than its neighbor, 
—it hardly could be,—but it boasts the ar- 
senal and iron-works, those expensive foreign 
toys of Chang Chi Tung, the great viceroy, 
reputed the one honest official in China, the 
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one provincial officer of the empire who does 
not divert the revenues and riches of his 
satrapy into his own pocket. 

There is a picturesque tea-house in the 
grounds of an old temple by the river-bank, 
which is the resort of literati and officials, 
and where the viceroy gave a great feast to 
the present Czar and to Prince George of 
Greece a dozen years ago. The “great divid- 
ing mountain” curves back from this river- 
side temple point, and is the lucky tortoise 
which offsets the dragon hill in opposite 
Wuchang, and by that combination se- 
cures favorable geomantic influences, good 
wind and water for the three cities. Han- 
yang’s tortoise bears a temple on its back, 
while far across the river a needle of a 
pagoda marks the head of the Wuchang 
dragon. Some greasy priests inhabit the 
temple on the heights, and from their courts, 
three hundred feet above the river, one has 
a fine view of the twin cities stretching away, 
in a huddle of roofs covering more than a 
million people, to the billows of greenery 
by the river-bank, marking the English 
concession. 

Wuchang, the “Queen of the Yangtsze,” 
where officials and literati live, where the 
viceroy has another foreign toy in the shape 
of a great electric-lighted cotton-mill, and a 
military establishment with German instruc- 
tors, and where the American missionaries 
have their schools and hospital, is seen in 
full bird’s-eye view from the temple terraces. 
One has small wish to cross the mile of swift, 
white-capped waters, where sampans strug- 
gle slowly against or are swept away madly 
by the current, to see the viceroy’s seat, a 
great city once Taipinged to rubbish-heaps, 
and but shabbily patched up in places in the 
quarter of a century since that incident, 
reeking with filth, and whose people give 
scant welcome to the stranger in town, 
their stoning of the German minister on his 
way from a viceregal visit being a last straw 
and a golden incident in the summing up 
of events that led to the forcible lease of 
Kiao-chau. 
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“SHE LOOKED JUST AS A BRIDE SHOULD LOOK.” 
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THE BEAU OF ’ARRIETTE. 


BY MARY TRACY EARLE. 


| by gleamed from old Captain Beau- 
jeais’s house and out across the wind- 
swept bay. All the boats that came through 
the drawbridge laid their courses with the 
front windows as a beacon, and all the boats 
coming down from the back bay tacked la- 
boriously to and fro against the southeast 
gale, trying to make headway toward the 
windows at the side. The boats were many 
that night, for the creoles for miles and 
miles along the coast were on their way to 
the wedding of Narcisse Tiblier, from Pointe 
des Chénes, to the captain’s daughter, ’Ar- 
riette. It was heavy weather for such pru- 
dent sailors to be venturing out, but there 
are not many weddings a year on the shores 
of Pontomoc Bay, and not many brides as 
fair to see as ’Arriette. The young men in 
particular threw their strength on to their 
tillers with p nt anticipation, while the 
pale phosphorescent foam boiled up about 
the bows of their boats and rushed sparkling 
over the lee rails. They were remembering 
that it was a Pontomoc custom for every one 
to kiss the bride. If any young man was bash- 
ful, or piqued at her selection of a bride- 
groom, it made no difference; his friends 
pushed him forward and cut off all retreat. 
Some of the most bashful and most piqued 
among them were sincerely grateful that 
they would have no choice. 

’Arriette was dressed and waiting. The 
hour had not yet come, but she was already 
wondering why Narcisse Tiblier was so late. 
She kept going to her little mirror and look- 
ing at herself, tilting it this way and that to 
get a fuller view; for the vision was reassur- 
ing. She would have been blind if she had 
not seen that she looked just as a bride 
should look—young, happy, confident, beau- 
tiful, in white from head to foot. Narcisse 
was certainly very foolish to be late. 

When she was tired of the mirror, she 
went to the window and looked out across 
the bay at the whitecaps rolling up, rank on 
rank, each one lighting its own swath over 
the dark, troubled water, to break against 
the marsh. The lanterns of the approaching 
boats danced up and down, but their sails 
showed too dimly for recognition. Once the 
girl put her hands up to her lips, sailor fash- 
Vou. LVIIL—65. 


ion, and whispered very softly out into the 
dark, “ Narcisse!” 

Old Mme. Beaujeais came to the door, her 
black eyes gleaming with suppressed excite- 
ment: for the guests were coming thick and 
fast; their voices followed her in a babel of 
greetings, pleasant outcries, and laughter. 
’Arriette laughed, too, because she was 
very sorry to be found at the window. 
“Enough of people coming,” she said in 
French. 

“Enough of peopl’ wen dere is not yet a 
groombride!” the old woman exclaimed. She 
had an odd way of speaking English instead 
of French when there was any stress upon 
her mind, just as she would have chosen any 
other violent exercise; and the greater the 
stress, the more backhanded her English 
became. “Can yo’ be marry widout a gr-room- 
bride?” she went on. “Ah, I am glad, me, 
dat yo’ groombride does not come. Eet ees 
faw dat yo’ tell ’im not to put ’imself in de 
way too soon! Oh, I shall go hout, me, an’ 
tell dem all: ‘Eet ees de fault of ’Arriette; 
she tell ’er beau not to put ’imself in de way 
too soon.’ I was not like dat, me; eet was 
nevah me w’at tol’ yo’ papa ’e goin’ to be in 
de way too soon.” 

“But,” cried ’Arriette, “there is plenty of 
time. It is not yet the hour.” 

“Den wat faw yo’ stand at de window, 
a-ah?” cried Mme. Beaujeais. “Oh, de peopl’ 
tell me wen dey come in, dey say: ‘Ah, 
Mme. Beaujeais, we see ’Arriete standin’ 
at de window. Ees eet dat ’er groombride 
’as not yet come?’” 

’Arriette flushed a trifle, and dropped her 
hands straight at her sides to keep from 
toying with her wedding-veil—the crowning 
glory, without which the poorest creole girl 
would scarcely feel that she was married. 
“I don’t care how many of people see me 
looking out for Narcisse,” she said. “Is it 
not that we are to be married to-night?” 

Mme. Beaujeais spread her hands forward 
and outward, disconnecting herself entirely 
from any information on the subject. “Who 
lives will see,” she said, dropping for a mo- 
ment into the language she could speak; 
then, scrambling out of it, she added: 
“Gawd know! Eet ees not de way yo’ papa 
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marry me—to be so scare’ ’e be a troubl’ 
dat ’e wait till de chickens ’ave teeth befo’ ’e 
come. ’E was dere in de mawnin’, ’im.” 

’Arriette smiled, and took her mother’s 
thin, witch-like face between her hands. The 
old men along the coast would have told you 
that Mme. Beaujeais had been a beauty in her 
time, but only the bitterest of ’Arriette’s dis- 
appointed lovers liked to have them remem- 
ber that she had looked like ’Arriette. “Ah, 
mama,” the gir] said, “I hear there was more 
than_one would have been glad to come, if 
they had had the good luck. They would 
have taken the moon by the teeth to get you, 
you were so beautiful. But we don’t need to 
quarrel about Narcisse; he will be here soon 
enough.” 

“Ah?” said the old woman, turning one 
cheek and then the other, with an air of 
sufferance, while the girl kissed her. - No one 
would have guessed that ’Arriette had not 
committed some grave offense, or that the 
old woman was treasuring each caress in her 
memory against the days when her daughter 
would belong to Narcisse Tiblier, and not to 
her—to Narcisse Tiblier, who should have 
been there at least an hour before the time, 
to show that he could not wait. Mme. Beau- 
jeais shook herself freeof’Arriette. “Bettah 
save yo’ kisses faw yo’ groombride,” she said 
sharply. “I ’ave not the time, me. I must 
hamuse all doze peopl’ so dey will not be 
haware ’ow eet ees shockin’ of ’im not to 
come.” 

The girl lifted her hand. “Hush!” she 
said. “He is coming now. Don’t you hear 
him call?” 

“Ear ’im call!” cried Mme. Beaujeais, in 
excitement. “Dat would be de mos’ shock- 
in’—” She stood as if petrified, listening 
to the half-wild, half-plaintive yodel that 
mingled with the rush of the wind. ’Arriette 
ran to the window and answered, her clear 
voice rising and falling in a cadence very 
sweet to hear. 

The moon had struggled out through 
driven storm-clouds, and she could see the 
boat—Narcisse’s boat—come sweeping to- 
ward the pier, its great sail rising white 
above the marsh. 

All the guests in the parlor and in the big 
hall heard the two calls, and came running 
out. Never had bride and bridegroom been 
so unconventional before. “Eef eet ees not 
de greates’ shockingness,” muttered Mme. 
Beaujeais, over ’Arriette’s shoulder. “W’en 
I was marry—” She tried to draw the girl 
away from the window, but the girl leaned 
farther out. The wind caught her veil and 
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fluttéred it like a signal in the bright light 
from within. 

A snapping of canvas and a rattling of 
tackle came in answer from the boat. The 
great white sail jibed over with a crash, and 
before the straining sheet-rope could run 
free the boat capsized. 

The call died on ’Arriette’s lips. She 
jumped like a boy through the window, veil 
and all, and ran down the path toward the 
wharf. Quick as she was, half a dozen men 
were before her, and a rowboat put off from 
the landing just as she reached it. But the 
men were all laughing. They had no more 
fear that Narcisse Tiblier would drown than 
they would have had if he had been a cork, 
and they pictured what a sorry-looking bride- 
groom he would be in his drenched clothes. 

“Ello, Arriette,” some onecalled ;“ bettah 
mague yo’ veil into a fishin’-line an’ go fishin’ 
faw yo’ beau.” 

’Arriette stood and waited, feeling sud- 
denly foolish, yet half frightened still, and 
half defiant. If she and Narcisse had not 
agreed on that childish pleasure of hailing 
each other as he came up to the pier, if she 
had not stood at the window, where her veil 
fluttered out and caught hig*eye, he would 
not have been taken off his guard, and the 
sail would not have jibed. Narcisse was one 
of the best sailors on the coast, otherwise he 
would not have been on his way to marry old 
Captain Beaujeais’s daughter ;fortheold cap- 
tain measured all suitors by a nautical stan- 
dard. He was standing beside ’Arriette now, 
muttering disconsolately, “The seamanship! 
the seamanship!” At her other elbow, her 
mother kept repeating, “De shockingness!” 
while ’Arriette’s thought was, “If he should 
be hurt!” 

The moments seemed long before the boat 
came back, and it came back in silence. The 
people stopped laughing, and, in their turn, 
began questioning if he was hurt. 

“We cannot tell,” a voice said from the 
boat. “He is stunned and cannot speak.” 

The boat shot alongside of the pier, and 
strong hands lifted out the ‘dark, relaxed 
form of Narcisse. His face was so white in 
the moonlight that Mme. Beaujeais tried to 
pull ’Arriette back; but ’Arriette walked 
beside the men who carried him up to the 
house. Her heart was hushed; it was too 
sad a time for grief. 

In the parlor, under the lights which had 
been guiding him, they laid him down. There 
was a long bruise upon his forehead, and 
some one tried again to draw ’Arriette away; 
but she knelt beside him, waiting to see all, 
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and know. Her face was as white as his, and 
the water from his drenched clothing stained 
her wedding-gown. 

Old Mme. Beaujeais directed everything, 
working over Narcisse like a remorseful 
fury, for she felt that in some mysterious 
way it was her fault that he had been struck 
by the boom. On the wall a great round 
clock ticked off the seconds as slowly and 
solemnly as if it were measuring off the 
future years. The hour of the wedding 
came, and the strokes which sounded it 
seemed to fall on each listener’s heart. 
Then the ticking of the clock went on. 

Mme. Beaujeais rose to her feet and went 
away. A flutter of life had crossed Narcisse’s 
face, and when he opened his eyes she wished 
him to see no one but ’Arriette. The girl 
bent over him, her pale face framed in white, 
a smile of welcome trembling on her lips. 

A few people turned and left the room; 
others looked down, and others looked at 
’Arriette. Narcisse opened his eyes and 
stared at her. “Where am I? What has 
happened?” he asked. 

There was a vacant look in his face which 
frightened the girl. 

“You have been hurt,” she said softly, 
“but now you will be well again. Your sail 
jibed just at the pier, and the boom struck 
you.” 

“TI do not remember,” Narcisse said, and 
closed his eyes. 

’Arriette waited, feeling as perhaps souls 
feel when there is some delay at the gate of 
heaven. Narcisse had looked so strange, but 
he was alive and had spoken to her. The joy 
of it surged through her heart and through 
her head. Once she remembered all the 
people who must be rejoicing with her, and 
she glanced round at them and smiled. 

At last he opened his eyes again. They 
had the same confused wonder in them. He 
looked at her a long time, and then some- 
thing that he had been groping for seemed 
to come back into his mind. His lips moved, 
and she bent a little closer, thinking he 
would greet her in some way; she felt as if 
he had been away for years. 

But he only recalled what she had told 
him when he looked at her before. “I do not 
remember,” he muttered slowly, and then 
tried to sit up, but sank back, groaning. 
When the pain grew less, he half smiled at 
her. “I did not remember, but I can feel it 
now,” he said. His eyes roamed about the 
room in perplexity. There were lights and 
flowers, and people crowding near in their 
gala clothes. “Where am I?” he repeated. 
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“Right here—right at the house,” ’Arri- 
ette answered. “ You know, you were just at 
the pier when the boat went over.” 

“What pier?” asked Narcisse. “This is 
not Pointe des Chénes.” 

’Arriette could not keep her voice from 
quivering. The delay at the gate of heaven 
was growing very long. “Papa’s pier, Nar- 
cisse,” she explained, and then hesitated a 
moment. There was one thing he could not 
have forgotten. She felt as if she must 
gather him up like a child against her heart, 
but she only bent a little closer and spoke 
very quietly. “ You know this is our wedding- 
night,” she said. 

He looked at her white-clad figure bending 
over him, and straight into her brimming 
eyes, and his own gaze grew troubled. “I 
am sorry,” he said, “ but I do not remember.” 

’Arriette was silent, pressing her hand 
against her heart. The people stirred a 
little; they could not bear to have her ask 
another question. Old Mme. Beaujeais came 
up softly and stood beside her daughter. The 
girl bent a little closer to the prostrate man. 
“Do you remember me, Narcisse?” she asked. 

It was hard, even for a bewildered man. 
He put his hand up to his head, trying to 
think. “No,” he said at last, “I cannot re- 
member you; but if this is your wedding- 
night I wish you joy.” 

’Arriette shrank back with a little cry that 
rang afterward in people’s ears. Old Mme. 
Beaujeais’s cheeks were wet. She lifted the 
girl tenderly, and led her from the room. 

The old captain and the guests stood gaz- 
ing at Narcisse. He rose slowly to his elbow, 
and looked at them, and they saw that they 
were all strangers to him. “If any of you 
know where I live,” he said, his voice sharp 
with pain, “I would be thankful if you would 
take me home.” 

The old captain hurried forward, swallow- 
ing a sob. “Yes, yes; that will be best,” he 
declared, helping to raise the young man to 
his feet. “When you have slept you will 
remember, Narcisse. It was the seamanship, 
the bad seamanship—” The captain choked, 
and brushed his hand across his eyes. There 
would be no wedding on his daughter’s wed- 
ding-night, on account of Narcisse’s seaman- 
ship. “Ah,” he muttered, leading toward 
the door, “it was not like this when I was 
married.” 

The guests huddled back, making way, 
then followed to the pier. Some of Nar- 
cisse’s friends helped him down into one of 
their boats, and the old captain turned to the 
people still standing near him. “Good night,” 
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he said. “ Narcisse will remember to-morrow, 
and when he is well you shall come again.” 

They all embarked sorrowfully. Their 
sails were raised, the wind filled them, and 
the boats glided from the pier, leaving the 
lights of the old captain’s house shining be- 
hind them across the wind-swept bay. 

It was the saddest wedding-night there 
had ever been in Pontomoc, but people said 
to one another that by the next day Nar- 
cisse could not help remembering; and his 
friends took him to the little new house in 
which he and ’Arriette were to have lived. 
Narcisse had been staying in it for the last 
few weeks because it was so near, and it did 
not seem possible that he could waken there 
and still forget. 

But Narcisse slept and wakened, and did 
not remember. He looked about the house 
curiously, and was puzzled when they told 
him it was his. The years of his coming and 
going about Pontomoc had dropped from his 
reckoning, and he counted himself a stranger 
on the bay. 

Weeks passed, and it was still the same. 
’Arriette was very brave. She said that he 
would remember soon, and insisted that no 
one should tell him he had been on his way 
to marry her that night. At first she went 
often to visit him, hoping that the past would 
come to life sometime when he looked at her; 
but her pale face only brought back the time 
when he had opened his eyes to find her bend- 
ing over him. He knew that in some mys- 
terious way he had given her pain that night, 
and he feared to trouble her again. One day 
she noticed"how much more constrained he 
was in talking to her than to others, and 
after that her father had to visit him alone. 

Little by little, as Narcisse grew strong 
and well, even the old captain stopped going 
to see him; and though ’Arriette still said he 
would soon remember, she noticed that her 
mother grew more and more gentle to her— 
as gentle as if she had died on her wedding- 
night. Mme. Beaujeais could be very gentle 
to the dead— at least, to those who did not 
seem likely to go on doing shocking things. 

Only a few of Narcisse’s friends regained 
his friendship. He was more reserved and 
shy than he had been before, for he realized 
that people took more notice of him than of 
other men, and said less tohim. He believed 
it had something to do with the night when 
he had found himself in Pontomoc; but he 
could not bear to ask questions and show 
what a mystery that night still was to him. 
He was sure that he could think it out, and 
he gathered his little store of recent mem- 
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ories, and reasoned from them. He had the 
feeling that sometime he should find the key 
of it all when he was in his boat. The water 
‘seemed to be his home, and he was happier 
when he was out on it, although he had to 
relearn all the channels around Pontomoc. 
He had been an oysterman, but now he went 
to the marshes only at long intervals; for he 
was too restless to work. He sailed back and 
forth upon the bay, and once in a while he 
went to far-off Pointe des Chénes, but came 
back dissatisfied. He seemed like a child 
who has not found his purpose yet, and to 
whom the days are long; and people fell into 
a way of touching their foreheads when they 
saw him, and saying, “That poor beau of 
’Arriette!” 

But ’Arriette spent hour after hour at her 
window, watching his sail as it plied aim- 
lessly to and fro, veering from dark in the 
shadow to snowy white in the sunshine. Her 
heart followed it, and Narcisse began toseem 
less farfrom her. She felt that in some vague 
way he was trying to remember, although she 
did not know that he was thinking almost 
constantly of her. He had forgotten a great 
many things, but he could not forget the 
look with which she had shrunk away from 
him. He felt that he had brought a great 
sorrow into her life, and as soon as he could 
remember or think out what had happened, 
he meant to make amends. 

One day ’Arriette saw his sail come skim- 
ming over the rippling blue, straight for the 
pier. She hurried down the path. He was 
already tying his boat, and she ran forward, 
holding out her hands; but he came toward 
her slowly, and when she saw his face her 
hands fell. He had not remembered, and she 
wondered on what errand he had come. 

“Ever since the night I was hurt,” he be- 
gan abruptly, “I have been trying to under- 
stand something you said. I—oh, I do not 
want to give you pain!” 

“Go on,” she said. The color sank out of 
both their faces, and he stood before her, 
wringing his soft old hat in his hands. She 
had seen him look like that once, long ago, 
when he was in great sorrow; and she could 
not speak a word, though she would have 
liked to save him from saying whatever he 
had come to say. 

“May I ask you something?” he began 
again. 

It was like listening to a person in a 
dream, every tone, every gesture, was so 
like the old Narcisse. “Yes,” she said. 

Her voice was very soft, and he could 
scarcely catch it; but even in his trouble it 
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seemed to him the sweetest voice that he 
had ever heard. She stood before him with 
her eyes downcast, and he could not tell 
whether he was glad or sorry not to have 
them meeting his. It was easier to speak to 
her when she was looking down, but very 
casy not to speak when she looked up. He 
could not remember ever having felt like 
that before, but he knew that there were a 
great many things which he could not re- 
member. He was silent a long time, trying 
to find words to say why he had come. 

“Now that I am here,” he said at last, “I 
feel as if it might have been kinder to speak 
to some one else; but I could not ask any one 
but you. Were you—did you not tell me, the 
night when I was hurt, that it was your 
wedding-night?” 

’Arriette could not look up. “Yes,” she 
breathed. 

There was another moment when the 
ripples whispered to the sand. Narcisse 
was standing very still now, and there was 
an absolute pallor on his face. “But you 
did not marry any one that night?” he asked 
in a low voice. 

She shook her head. 

He came a step closer. He was finding it 
very hard to speak at all. “I remember that 
your father said something about my seaman- 
ship,” he said. “Was it— was it because your 
lover was with me in the boat, and drowned?” 

She looked up at him then, and read the 
anguished face in which there was no mem- 
ory. “No, no; Narcisse,” she cried; “he was 
not drowned.” 

Narcisse put his hand to his forehead. 
He had reasoned it all out so well! “Not 
drowned?” he said. 

“No,” she repeated; “ he was not drowned.” 

“What became of him?” he asked quickly, 
like a child. 

She looked off up the long bright vista 
where the bay wound inland, and her eyes 
seemed to see even beyond the farthest point 
where the dim blue shore-lines were lost be- 
tween the shimmering water and the sky. 
“He was coming to marry me,” she said 
softly, “and he called to me—we had prom- 
ised each other we would call. I answered 
him, and I leaned out of the window, where 
the wind caught my veil and fluttered it in 
the light. He saw it, and forgot about the 
boat, and the sail jibed, and the boom struck 
him—” Her voice quivered, and she paused, 
still looking up the bay. 

Narcisse felt his heart grow still, as if the 
bit of clearing between the marsh reeds and 
the pine-trees had become a holy place. His 
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voice was very low. “And he was killed?” he 
asked. 

“No,” she said; “he was not killed.” Her 
heart was beating so that she was scarcely 
able to measure out her words. “No; we 
thought for a while that he was dead, but he 
was only stunned and dazed. He grew better, 
and now he is strong again; but he does not 
remember that it was our wedding-night— 
or—” She could not go on; she had to turn 
and look into his face. 

“He does not remember,” Narcisse re- 
peated, with a puzzled wonder; “he does not 
remember: why, then he is just like me.” 

“Yes,” she said, meeting his eyes slowly; 
“he is just like you.” 

The pine-trees behind them had caught 
the whisper of the waves and were echoing 
it, just as Narcisse had echoed all she said. 
He passed his hand across his brow again 
and spoke very low. “Were you going to 
marry me?” 

It seemed to ’Arriette that she could not 
answer him, but his troubled face besought 
her. “Yes,” she told him; “I was going to 
marry you.” 

He did not stir, but only looked at her as 
if his heart was breaking behind the barrier 
of his forgetfulness; his voice was almost a 
sob: “I cannot remember anything except 
that I have loved you since that night.” 

The tears sprang into her eyes, and she 
stretched out her hands to him. To her 
there seemed nothing between them now, 
and her eyes shone through their tears. But 
Narcisse shook his head sadly. “Even now 
it does not seem right,” he said. “There is 
such a cloud over me. It is like standing on 
a grave.” He looked down at her, thinking 
how each beautiful sad line about her face 
would haunt him till he died; and it seemed 
to him that he could never have forgotten 
if he had loved her before as he loved her 
now. “If I could once think it all out and 
feel free again,” he went on, at last, “I could 
throw myself into life and be what I was— 
be more than I was, perhaps”—his glance 
fell hopelessly —“ if I could only remember.” 

She let one of her hands touch his. 
“What does it matter, Narcisse?” she said. 
“It is enough to love each other now. There 
is no need to remember anything but that.” 

“You are sure?” he asked. 

She looked away from him, taking counsel 
once more of the sunlit bay, while she tried 
to find some reason that Narcisse could grasp 
to make his mind assured. “It is like for- 
giveness,” she began. “Suppose one of us 
had done something wrong, and the other had 
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forgiven it; that would be blotting out the 
past; and yet if we loved each other we 
should miss nothing.” She paused and smiled 
up at him. “And so you see there is nothing 
to remember.” 

He nodded thoughtfully, and looked out 
over the water, across the futile reaches of 
which he had sought so long. Tall and gray 
and lonely, a schooner stole toward the draw- 
bridge. There was scarcely a breath of air, 
and every sail was set, but against the vivid 
sky and water it rose, dark in its own shadow. 
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THE NIGHT WALK. 






At last it put about; its sails stood poised a 
moment, then flashed into the sunlight; the 
breeze filled them, and it glided toward the 
bridge, summoning the keeper with a cadence 
like a lover’s call. The bridge turned slowly, 
and the boat passed through. 

Narcisse put out his hand to ’Arriette; a 
light that was sweeter than memory came to 
his eyes. “It 2s like forgiveness,” he cried, 
“and we are free.” 

The white sails of the boat had reached 
the shining distances beyond the bridge. 


MEREDITH. 


WAKES for me and leaps from shroud 
J\ All radiantly the moon’s own night 
Of folded showers in streamer cloud; 
Our shadows down the highway white, 
Or deep in woodland woven-boughed, 
With yon and yon a stem alight. 


I see marauder runagates 

Across us shoot their dusky wink; 

I hear the parliament of chats 

In haws beside the river’s brink; 

And drops the vole off alder-banks, 

To push his arrow through the stream. 
These busy people had our thanks 

For tickling sight and sound, but theme 
They were not more than breath we drew 
Delighted with our world’s embrace: 
The moss-root smell where beeches grew, 
And watered grass in breezy space; 

The silken heights, of ghostly bloom 
Among their folds, by distance draped. 
’T was Youth, rapacious to consume, 
That cried to have its chaos shaped: 
Absorbing, little noting, still 

Enriched, and thinking it bestowed; 
With wistful looks on each far hill 


For something hidden, something owed. 
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Unto his mantled sister, Day 
Had given the secret things we sought; 
And she was grave and saintly gay; 

At times she fluttered, spoke her thought; 
She fi¢w on it, then folded wings, 

In meditation passing lone, 

To breathe around the secret things, 
Which have no word, and yet are known; 
Of thirst for them are known, as air 

Is health in blood: we gained enough 

By this to feel it honest fare; 

Impalpable, not barren, stuff. 










































A pride of legs in motion kept 

Our spirits to their task meanwhile, 

And what was deepest dreaming slept: 
The posts that named the swallowed mile; 
Beside the straight canal the hut 
Abandoned; near the river’s source 

Its infant chirp; the shortest cut; 

The roadway missed; were our discourse; 
At times dear poets, whom some view 
Transcendent or subdued evoked 

To speak the memorable, the true, 

The luminous as a moon uncloaked; 

For proof that there, among earth’s dumb, 
A soul had passed and said our best. 

Or it might be we chimed on some 
Historic favorite’s astral crest, 

With part to reverence in its gleam, 

And part to rivalry the shout: 

So royal, unuttered, is youth’s dream 
Of power within to strike without. i 
But most the silences were sweet, 
Like mothers’ breasts, to bid it feel 
It lived in such divine conceit 

As envies aught we stamp for real. 


To either then an untold tale 

Was Life, and author, hero, we. 
The chapters holding peaks to scale, 
Or depths to fathom, made our glee; 
For we were armed of inner fires, 
Unbied in us the ripe desires; 

And passion rolled a quiet sea, 
Whereon was Love the phantom sail. 
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ee borders of 
Auvergne, as an 
architectural dis- 
trict, were marked 
out roughly by the 
cities of Moulins, 
Tulle, Toulouse, and 
Le Puy. Thus to- 
ward the north the 
Romanesque style of 
Auvergne met the 
styles of Burgundy 
and Poitou, and to- 
ward the south those 
of Languedoc and 
Provence. But it 
was not formed or 
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PLAN OF NOTRE DAME DU PORT, 
CLERMONT-FERRAND. FROM 
VIOLLET-LE-DUC’s “DicTION- conspicuously influ- 
NAIRE DE L’ARCHITECTURE.” enced by any neigh- 

bor; it was distinctly individual, and it was 

also remarkably success- 

ful. Greater possibilities of 

further development lay 

latent in the Romanesque 

styles of the east and the 

north—of Burgundy and 

Champagne, of Normandy 

and the Ile-de-France, 

where, in fact, the Gothic 

style was evolved. But 

considered in themselves 

as examples of architec- 

tural harmony and coher- 

ence, —considered as logi- 

cal, complete expressions 

of the capabilities of round- 

arched stone construction, 

—the small Auvergnese 

churches which were built 

or begun before the year 

1100 surpass all other Ro- 

manesque churches within 

those variously influenced 

and diversely gifted dis- 

tricts that were eventually 

to compose the great king- 

dom of France. re 


1 See the article on “The 
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LYING in the very heart of France, Auvergne 
is seldom seen by the foreign tourist unless 
he is sent in search of health to the famous 
thermal establishments at Royat, Mont Dore, 
or La Bourboule. Yet it is one of the most 
beautiful parts of Europe, and one of the 
most singular in the type of its beauty. It 
is a land where volcanic ranges and plateaus 
and isolated conical peaks divide, encircle, 
and diversify very wide and level and ver- 
durous plainsand richly wooded rocky valleys. 
It is a land of crystalline air and brilliant 
color, strikingly picturesque, yet large and 
noble in expression. It has been cultivated 
by the hands of many diligent centuries, yet 
it preserves passages of romantic and almost 
savage charm, and, where the finest of its 
mountains are in view, it achieves a magnifi- 
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cent impressiveness. The best way to ap- 
proach it is from the west; for the whole of 
central France is delightful, and crossing it 
thus, one passes gradually from simpler land- 
scape types to surprising scenes of volcanic 
energy. There is no more interesting railway 
route in France than the one between Li- 
moges and Clermont-Ferrand, and there is 
none that has been less often praised in the 
English tongue. 

In ancient times the people of Auvergne 
were of a dauntless and a constant temper, 
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singularly brave in their stand against all 
invaders, yet singularly loyal to any power 
which finally subdued them. Their resistance 
to the Romans was valiant and sustained, and 
they long delighted to show the sword which 
Julius Cesar lost beneath the walls of 
their fortress of Gergovia. But afterward 
they claimed kinship with Rome—on the 
strength, they said, of a common descent 
from the heroes of Troy; and long after- 
ward they were the last among the Roman- 
ized or semi-Romanized folk of Gaul who 
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upheld the eagles amid the deluge of bar- 


barian immigration. Then the same story re- 
peated itself: the Visigoth had hard work 
to conquer the Auvergnese after his throne 
had been established at Toulouse; but, once 
bestowed, their fealty was maintained; only 
after their noblest sons had perished with 
the Visigothic hosts at the battle of Poitiers 
did they accept the Frankish yoke. Even 
then their land was still rich and populous, 
and offered an inviting harvest to the rival 
Frankish factions, to the Saracens, and to 
the Normans, who successively laid waste 
its vast fields of corn, its vine-clad hillsides, 
its luxurious villas, and its valiant little 
towns. 

Clermont-Ferrand, the chief city of Au- 
vergne, first stepped into history when 
Augustus transferred to this spot the inhab- 
itants of Gergovia, and gave it as sonorous a 
name as any town could have—Augustone- 
metum. It covers a hill which is not abrupt 
and level-topped like those of Angouléme and 
Poitiers, but rises gently to a central point, 
upon which the great cathedral stands. It 
looks out very beautifully over the Limagne, 
a plain that is often called the most beau- 
tiful in France—green and smooth as an 
emerald in the summer-time, striped with 
tree-bordered highways, sparsely dotted with 
tower-crowned villages, outstretched to an 
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almost infinite distance, and there enframed 
by dim horizon lines of mountain, exquisite 
in contour and in tint. But Maupassant has 
described this country in his novel called 
“Mont-Oriol,” and it would be foolish to 
attempt again what a master hand has 
finished. 

Nor can we stop to examine the cathedral 
which dominates Clermont. According to 
tradition, the first church on this site was 
built in the year 450. But the structure of 
to-day was begun about 1250, not in the local 
manner, but in that Gothic style whichspread 
from the Ile-de-France with the extending 
power of the king whose capital was at 
Paris. Its interest, if not its beauty, is in- 
creased by the fact that it is built, inside 
and out, with the black volcanic stone of the 
neighborhood; and its historical significance 
as the monument of a conquering king is ac- 
centuated by its likeness in minor as in major 
features to the contemporaneous cathedral 
in the distant Poitevin city of Limoges.' But 
our concern just now is with the early, truly 
local, round-arched styles; and so we must 
descend from Clermont’s high cathedral, 
and, through a labyrinth of narrow streets, 
seek out the small Romanesque church called 
Notre Dame du Port. 

This name sounds very oddly, spoken in the 
bosom of the central hills of France; and even 
when its meaning is known it seems inappro- 
priate enough to-day. The vast and busy 
market-place where, in medieval times, Cler- 
mont did its trading, —townfolk and country- 
folk buying and bartering there together, — 
was symbolically called “the Port”; and 
Notre Dame overlooked the wide expanse, 
its admirable outlines and proportions visible 
from afar. But long ago the old place of 
trade was covered with buildings, and now 
they crowd so densely about the church that 
it can scarcely be seen at all. 


Il. 


THE first church in “the Port” is said to have 
been built by St. Avitus, a descendant of that 
Emperor Avitus who was also a native of 
Auvergne. Angels assisted at its consecra- 
tion, and a wonder-working statue of the 
Virgin was enthroned in its crypt. It was 


1 Owing to the troubled condition of France during 
the fourteenth century, many of the cathedrals founded 
under royal inspiration in various parts of the realm 
were not completed. This was the case at Limoges, and 
also at Clermont, where, in our own time, Viollet-le-Duc 
added the westernmost bays of the nave, and a facade 
which makes a very poor effect, in spite of its fine sta- 
tion at the head of a steeply ascending street. 




















spared in the year 731, when the Saracens 
ruined the greater part of the town, and 
again in 761, when King Pepin the Short 
followed their example; but it was not spared 
when Norman fires were set, a century later. 
Soon restored or rebuilt, it seems to have 
been again renewed after another hundred 
years; but its present body dates from the 
latter part of the eleventh century, when the 
provincial Romanesque styles were reaching 
their finest development. 

The only portion of its exterior which can 
now be easily examined is the fagade of the 
southern transept-arm, always its principal 
place of entrance. This is partly shown in 
the drawing on page 569. Proofs of classi- 
cal tradition appear in the carvings of the 
lintel and in the arrangement and the char- 
acter of the other decorations; but the way 
in which the lintel is combined with the arch 
above it betrays the influence of the East. 
Above the portal and the arches shown in 
our picture is a sharp pediment filled by 
mosaic-work designs. Here again, of course, 
we divine a memory of Roman art; 
and Auvergne preserved and utilized 
this memory as no other provincedid, 
for no other possessed its wealth of 
varicolored stones and lavas. Char- 
acteristically Auvergnese are the 
broad bands of mosaic below the 
cornice on the exterior of the apse 
and of its semicircular chapels, 
while in the cornice itself, and in 
the corbels and capitals that sup- 
port it, original and transmitted 
motives are harmoniously combined. 
The cornice, with its rows of billets, 
is purely Romanesque. Most of the 
corbels have a plain central member, 
flanked by curling ornaments, and 
are evidently imitations of wooden 
beams with the shavings left by the 
carpenter’s plane. But some of the 
buttresses are Roman-looking half- 
columns, and the capitals show a 
form, with two griffins drinking from 
a vase, which is classical indeed. 

The ground-plan of a typical Au- 
vergnese church was developed from 
the early Christian basilica plan.' 
Transept-arms and a choir give it the 
cruciform shape; the long nave is 
flanked by aisles; the primitive pro- 
jecting narthex is replaced by a 
vestibule which is included behind 


1 See the initial at the head of this article, 
reproduced from Viollet-le-Duc’s “Diction- 
naire raisonné de |’architecture.” 
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the main fagade; and the apse is encircled 
by chapels. This, as we have learned, was the 
plan characteristic of those Northern Roman- 
esque styles from which the Gothic styles 
were to spring. But in Auvergne the struc- 
ture raised upon this plan was distinctively 
Southern in idea, and at the same time dis- 
tinctively local in treatment. 

The aisles of Notre Dame du Port, like 
those that we have seen in Poitou and Pro- 
vence, are much taller than the old basilican 
aisles which, with great triforia and clear- 
stories above them, were retained in north- 
ern Romanesque and in Gothic art. Once 
again this increase in altitude is explained 
by the desire for high-placed lateral vaults 
as buttresses for the long barrel-vault of the 
nave. But the Auvergnese aisle is not so 
very lofty as are those of Poitou and Pro- 
vence, and its service as a buttress is per- 
formed in a different way. 

In Poitou and Provence the aisle-vault is 
the half of a barrel-vault,—continuous, and 
in section the quarter of a circle,—and it 
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meets the nave-wall at so high a point that 
in Provence this wall gives space only for-a 
range of very small clearstory windows, and 
in Poitou for no openings at all. But in 
Auvergne the less lofty aisle is covered by 
a series of rectangular intersecting vaults. 
These support a triforium gallery. The ceil- 
ing of this gallery is not of wood, as are 
those of the triforia of Romanesque churches 
in the North, but is a second series of inter- 
secting vaults. Above these is thrown the 
actual buttressing vault, which, like the 
aisle-vault proper in Poitou and Provence, 
is the half of a barrel-vault. It meets the 
nave-wall above the triforium arcade, just at 
the springing of the central barrel-vault; and 
the outer roof of stone rests immediately upon 
the exterior of the vaults, only a slight break 
in its slope distinguishing the nave from the 
aisles in an external view. Thus that safe 
construction of stone ceilings above the broad 
nave, which in all the Southern provinces was 
achieved much earlier than at the North, was 
most elaborately and scientifically compassed 
in Auvergne, and also most beautifully. The 
triforium arcade gives the interior a much 
richer look than is bestowed by the plain 
upper walls of Poitou or the little clearstories 
of Provence, and light is more plentifully ad- 
mitted from windows in the gallery’s outer 
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wall. In the arrangement of the choir, with 
its apse and chapels, its charming orna- 
mental features, and its clever vaulting, the 
same preéminence in constructional skill and 


artistic feeling again appears. And it may 
well be remarked that these round-arched 
churches of Auvergne are more complete 
and pure examples of stone construction 
than even the Gothic churches of much 
later times; for the tall external roof of a 
Gothic church is of wood covered with lead, 
and is supported, far above the stone ceil- 
ings, by a massive wooden framework. 

The aspect of the nave-walls of Notre 
Dame du Port, and the singular design of 
the western end of the nave, admitting light 
from the vestibule beyond, are shown in the 
picture on page 570, and it well translates the 
general effect of the interior. Notre Dame is 
dusky in comparison with Northern churches, 
but much less gloomy than the tall-aisled 
churches of either Provence or Poitou. It is 
small, yet it is impressive by reason of its 
solidity and its excellent proportions. It is 
more graceful than a Romanesque church 
of any other type, because its piers and 
arches are relatively taller and more slender. 
And it is beautifully enriched by the elabo- 
rate treatment of the apse, and by the tre- 
foiled shape of some of the triforium openings. 
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IN its exterior aspect also the Auvergnese 
church surpassed all its contemporaries. This 
fact may be understood best at Issoire, some 
twenty miles to the southward of Clermont. 

Issoire is only a little, humble town. You 
may deplore its decadence if you remember 
how famous were its schools in Roman times, 
when its name was Iciodurum. But you may 
wonder that it is a town at all if you have read 
how the Duke of Alengon destroyed it in the 
sixteenth century, and set up a column in- 
scribed with the words, “ Here stood Issoire.” 

St. Paul’s at Issoire is a twin sister of 
Notre Dame du Port at Clermont. It was 
built at the same time, and in almost pre- 
cisely the same way. But it is a little larger 
and a little more perfect in workmanship, 
and, as you may learn on page 572, it now 
stands free from encumbering structures. 

Very distinctive is the fashioning of the 
apse, with its chapels, half-shaft buttresses, 
and wide frieze of rich mosaic, with the 
harmoniously proportioned choir behind it, 
and back of this the polygonal central tower, 
supported, not by a base of its own diameter, 
but by one which includes the adjacent bays 
of the transept. Greater solidity was ob- 
tained by this lateral extension of the lower 
stage of the tower than by the usual method 
of construction, and also, from some points of 
view, a more artistic union between the lines 
of the tower and those of the body of the 
church. Inside, its central portion forms a 
domical lantern above the crossing of nave 
and transept. This, again, as we know, was a 
customary feature in Southern Romanesque; 
but again Auvergne developed it in an indi- 
vidual way. The curious construction of the 
lantern of St. Paul’s, and of the similar one 
in Notre Dame du Port, proves that their 
buildersinnovated independently upon Byzan- 
tine precedents. They were not touched even 
by the far-reaching influence of the great 
dome-building school of Périgueux.' 

The picture on page 574 shows the inte- 
rior aspect of the Issoire church toward its 
eastern end, and suggests the corresponding 
parts of the Clermont church. Then, on 
page 575, Mr. Pennell has drawn a smaller 
church of the same type, but more conspicu- 
ously placed—the Church of St. Nectaire, in 
a mountain village lying west of Issoire, 
which believes itself the successor of an 
early Christian church erected in the days 
of St. Peter himself. 

1 See “The Churches of Périgueux and Angouléme,” 
in THE Century for April, 1896. 
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To St. Nectaire you cannot go by rail; but 
you can drive up from Issoire in the after- 
noon, along a most beautiful mountain road, 
and still have time before dark to climb to 
the hilltop church from the tiny village 
which, with its summer-season inns, its min- 
eral springs, and its ruins of Roman baths, 
nestles in clefts of the rocky mounts which 
form the foot-hills of the higher, more im- 
posing peaks of Mont Dore. 

The drawing of this high-placed example 
shows how effective in line and mass, how 
noble yet picturesque, how dignified yet 
graceful, were the Romanesque churches of 
Auvergne, built before the year 1100. Here 
the central towers are modern restorations, 
as is the western front at Issoire, with its 
pair of towers, and the single western tower 
of Notre Dame du Port in Clermont. But 
the predecessors of all these towers did not 
fall down or crumble away. They were de- 
liberately destroyed during the great Revo- 
lution or in earlier days of civil strife. Left 
to the action of time, they would surely have 
been as perfect to-day as are the bodies of 
the churches they surmounted, conclusively 
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proving, by the test of eight hundred years, 
the constructional excellence of the round- 
arched work of central France.! 
IV. 

THANKS to its holy patroness and her mi- 
raculous statue, the little church of Notre 
Dame du Port, and not the cathedral which 
so far outranked it in station, size, and title, 
was the hearthstone of the religious and civic 
life of Clermont. It was one of the chief 
strongholds of mariolatry in France. An- 
nually thousands of pilgrims sought the low- 
browed, semicircular, and columned crypt 
where the ancient statue stood; and when, 
in days of peculiar peril, it was carried 
through the streets, the hands that were to 


1 Henry Hobson Richardson studied chiefly the 
churches of Auvergne when evolving that modernized 
type of Romanesque which, for a time at least, has pro- 
foundly affected the course of American architecture. 
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touch it, and the priests and laymen who 
were to form its escort, were first solemnly 
blessed in the cathedral church. 

Many interesting and significant events 
were witnessed by the church of Notre 
Dame du Port; but one of them so over- 
shadows the rest that we are apt to forget 
them all in its favor. ; 

Here, in the month of November, in the 
year 1095, when the present church of Notre 
Dame du Port was fresh and fair from the 
hands of its builders, rich with carving and 
gorgeous with color, a great ecclesiastical 
council assembled. Thirteen archbishops 
were gathered together, two hundred and 
five cardinals, bishops, and abbots, from all 
parts of France and many foreign lands, and 
such companies of secular lords and princes, 
and such hosts of followers, servants, pil- 
grims, beggars, priests, and sight-seers, that 
“the towns and villages of the neighborhood 























were full of people, and divers were con- 
strained to have their tents and pavilions 
set up in the fields and meadows, notwith- 
standing that the season and the country 
were cold to an extreme.” Among the car- 
dinals was one who afterward became Pope 
Innocent II; and among the bishops was the 
great warrior, Odo of Bayeux, uncle of that 
still greater warrior, William of Normandy 
and England. Over them all presided the 
actual pontiff, Urban II. And when, on the 
tenth day of deliberation, the troubles of 
the Christians in the East were laid before 
the council, while the people in myriads 
looked and listened, there stood close by 
the side of the pope the contrasting figure 
of a shabby monk called Peter the Hermit. 

You know the rest of the story. You have 
read Peter’s vivid, impassioned account of the 
desecration of the tomb of the Saviour and 
the persecution of European pilgrims—of 
the woe of Jerusalem and the duty of Chris- 
tendom. You have read how Urban, himself 
a Frenchman by birth and speech, reinforced 
Peter’s words with burning words of his own, 
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and ended with the bold command: 
ye, then, the road to Jerusalem for the remis- 
sion of your sins, and depart assured of the 
imperishable glory which awaits you in the 


kingdon of heaven!” You have been told 
how the crowd shouted in return, “ Dieu le 
veut! Dieu le veut!” although you have 
never heard the shouts of any crowd so 
vast; how, amid perpetual repetitions of 
this ecstatic “God willeth it!” soldiers and 
burghers, yeomen and priests, dispersed to 
pin the red cross on their sleeves; and how, 
infecting all Europe with their faith and 
fury, they assembled in the following spring, 
three hundred thousand of them with Peter 
the Hermit at their head, for the beginning 
of the first crusade. 

No more stirring scene than the Council 
of Clermont is portrayed in any of history’s 
books, and none which meant the inception 
of a popular movement with more varied and 
profound results. And as no building built 
with hands could contain the multitude that 
played a part in it, the setting for it was the 
open “Port” in front of Notre Dame. 
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NEGRO “SPIRITUALS.” 


BY MARION ALEXANDER HASKELL. 


HE education of the negro in the South 
is gradually abolishing a species of folk- 
song as interesting as it is unique—the old 
negro “spirituals,” the most truly character- 
istic music that the race has as yet pro- 
duced. 

Spirituals are the religious songs com- 
posed by the negroes themselves, never 
written or printed, but passing from one 
generation to another with such additions 
and variations as circumstances may suggest. 

It is a curious fact that the music which 
the negro originates differs essentially in 
spirit from that which most pleases his fancy 
as coming from other sources. In borrowing 
he chooses gay, stirring strains, but his own 
native songs are nearly always minor and sad 
in character. Even the dance-tunes, to the 
rhythm of which bare little black feet while 
away many an idle hour, are generally a sort 
of rhythmic monotone with minor cadences. 
Most of the songs of the jubilee singers, 
while of the nature readily adopted by the 
negro, are foreign to his creative genius; but 
in the spirituals its stamp is unmistakable. 

As the negro becomes educated he relin- 
quishes these half-barbaric, but often beau- 
tiful, old words and melodies, and their place 
is taken by the denominational hymns and 
the Moody and Sankey songs, which are be- 
coming more and more popular wherever 
schools have sprung up. But among those 
who are as yet innocent of any educational 
aspirations, especially among the coast ne- 
groes, upon whom the yoke of civilization 
rests but lightly, spirituals still hold undis- 
puted sway, and hymns are regarded as the 
sacred property of city churches and those 
who have attained greatness through know- 
ledge of reading, writing, and “tiggahs.” 

The musical talent of the uneducated 
negro finds almost its only expression in re- 
ligious song, and for this there is a simple 
explanation. A race strongly imbued with 
religious sentiment, one rarely finds among 
them an adult who has not gone through that 
emotional experience known as conversion, 

after which it is considered vanity and sin- 
fulness to indulge in song other than that 
of a sacred character. The new-found child 
of the church knows but little of that which 
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he must forego, for his mother before him 
sang only spirituals, and to these he naturally 
turns as to old friends whom his own reli- 
gious experiences have clothed in new dig- 
nity and light. 

These spirituals have never been systemat- 
ically collected, and they bid fair to become, 
a few years hence, only things of the past. 
To those who have heard them from child- 
hood they are too familiar to seem interest- 
ing or valuable, and the stranger who seeks 
to collect them will meet with many diffi- 
culties. 

The negro feels that the white man’s re- 
ligion is very different from his own, and is 
sensitive about submitting to an uncompre- 
hending critic a sacred thing, which he fears 
may be ridiculed, or at best regarded as 
strange and peculiar. 

Then, again, the imitative tendency of the 
race leads them to adopt the white man’s 
methods as fast as they can be learned, and 
the would-be student of spirituals is likely 
to find the obliging colored brethren serving 
him with hymns picked up from a white per- 
son and rendered with pride in various de- 
grees of perversion. 

One can sometimes steal, unobserved by 
the many, into a camp-meeting and hear the 
spirituals sung there, but a white presence 
is very apt to disturb the werkings of the 
“Sperrit,” which must come upon the as- 
semblage in full force to make the meeting 
a real success. 

The best way, after all, is to be cradled 
by an old mauma, who sits at evening in a 
squeaky rocking-chair by an open fireplace, 
and sings the baby to sleep, while the flicker 
of the firelight, the peaceable tone of the 

old rocker, and the long, mysterious shadows 
on the wall seem but parts of the old melo- 
dies that nightly mark the stations to dream- 
land. 

The low-country or coast child will reap a 
richer harvest than the child whose mauma 
comes from the up-country. The songs of 
the coast are more plaintive, more poetic 
and imaginative, carrying in their minor 
cadences a sense of loneliness and a pathos 
that seem born of the sound of the waters. 
They have in them something of the dignity 
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of the solitary palm and the moss-draped 
oaks which have stood as silent witnesses of 
their birth, as they were first sung amid the 
creative excitement of a camp-meeting, or 
about the graves of those who have entered 
into that rest for which the singers cry. 

The up-country spirituals are not lacking 
in imagination, but they often present ab- 
stract ideas, whereas the low-country spirit- 
uals are invariably pictures. Both species 
deal at times with biblical subjects, but the 
coast negro sings them as personal experi- 
ences, and frequently alters them to suit his 
own conceptions, while his up-country bro- 
ther sings them as he interprets them in 
the Scriptures. Thus, in the up-country one 
hears: 
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2 I wuz deah when dey crucified my Lawd, 
I wuz deah when dey crucified my Lawd.—Cuo. 


3 I wuz deah when he wo’ed de purple robe, etc. 
4 I wuz deah when dey crown him wid de t’orn, etc. 
5 I wuz deah when dey nail him to de cross, etc. 
6 I wuz deah when de pilots took him down, etc. 








With the pilots coming and going among 
them, carrying ships down to the ocean, one 
readily sees how they came to suppose the 
scriptural Pilate to be one of this company. 

Spirituals are often composed on the spur 
of the moment by a preacher or a member 
whose voice can insure the attention of the 
assemblage. Ata meeting held in Columbia, 
South Carolina, in 1897, the preacher chose 
as the subject of his sermon “ Paul and Silas 
Imprisoned,” and for an hour or more com- 
manded the strictest attention of his hearers. 
At the end of this time interest began to flag 
visibly, and apparently the spirit of exhorta- 
tion had fled from the minister. After a hard 
struggle to rouse the audience by another 
reading of the prison scene, he suddenly 
burst forth in a loud shout: 
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At each repetition additional voices would 
join in, until the whole house had caught 
the words and rhythm; their bodies began to 
sway, and the excitement became so great 
that the meeting was brought to a close out 
of regard for some of the more emotional 
members, who were working themselves into 
a frenzy. 

Another spiritual which has become popu- 
lar among the country negroes of this lo- 
cality was first sung by a convert while giving 
his experience in camp-meeting, and runs as 
follows: 
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3 Took it to my deacon, um-m-m. 

4 Deacon could not read it, um-m-m. 
5 Took it to my pastor, um-m-m. 

6 Pastor could not read it, um-m-m. 
7 Took it to my Jesus, um-m-m. 

8 Jesus read dat lettah, um-m-m. 


















9 Lettah read about my soul, um-m-m. 
10 Gospel train a-comin’, um-m-m. 

11 Lettah read about jedgment, um-m-m. 
12 Sinnah, bettah git ready, um-m-m. 

13 Gospel train a-comin’, um-m-m. 

14 Sinnah, bettah git on boa’d, um-m-m.! 


This spiritual is a special favorite because 
it has no end, and serves as a perfect me- 
dium for the expression of any reflection 
which may occur to the singer. The day 
after it was first heard in camp-meeting one 
old cook, at least, was thinking aloud to its 
melody and rhythm from morn till eve. At 
one moment she would piously repeat an 
order just given, “Come an’ mix dem cakeses, 
um-m-m.” At the next, with her mind at- 
tuned to holy thoughts, she would continue, 
“Deah I ’ll meet my Lawd, um-m-m.” 

Another spiritual which is very effective 
at revivals, being especially well suited to 
“shouting” (the term applied to the rhythmic 
bodily movements which the worshipers go 
through when deeply moved or excited), is 
the following: 
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1 The “um-m-m” is sung with closed lips. 
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The length of this spiritual is almost in- 
finite, for any biblical character may be put 
in place of John, and the song continued 
until the list is exhausted. 

As a child I can remember being shown a 
little cabin which stood in a tangle of wild 
honeysuckle, woodbine, and yellow jasmine, 
with hollyhocks, four-o’clocks, larkspurs, 
and other old-fashioned flowers running to 
waste in the neglected garden, and listen- 
ing with awe to the story of Maum Rizpah, 
who once lived there. Whence she came no 
one could tell, and all that remained of her 
was hersong, well known to thecolored people 
on the plantation, and believed to have been 
composed by her. She had appeared soon 
after the war and had taken quiet possession 
of this unused cabin, whence no one sought 
to drive her, and where, as the superstitious 
negroes thought, she worked her charms. 
She was half Indian, and the proud dignity 
of her bearing, in addition to her other pe- 
culiarities, led to the belief that she was a 
witch. As such she was secretly visited by 
the colored people in times of sickness or 
misfortune, and their offerings served as her 
subsistence. Her one visible occupation was 
singing—always the same pathetic strain, 
which came to be familiar on the plantation, 
though no presumptuous voice dared echo it 
until after her death, when it was generally 
sung. During the day she would sit in her 
cabin crooning it softly to herself, rocking 
to and fro, with sometimes a little bundle in 
her arms; but at night, and especially when 
the moon shone over the fields around her 
little hut, she would stand in the doorway, 
and the song would float ovt on the still night 
air with a sweetness and pathos that stamped 
itself indelibly upon the memory of her 
hearers. She had been dead for years when 
I was taken to see her cabin, and the little 
wooden cross had fallen into decay over the 
grave by the edge of the wood, but the tears 
stood in my old mauma’s eyes as she told me 
all she knew of the singer’s history, and how, 
over the open grave on a moonlight night, the 
whole plantation sang: 
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1. Be-lieb-ah, some ob dese days,..... Someob 
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dese days, be-lieb-ah, Some ob dese days, 








Ist. Verse. 
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us home. We'll be 
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Done wid de 


hard tri-al, When de Lawd call us home. 





2 An’ we ’ll walk de golden street, 

An’ we ’Il walk de golden street, beliebah. 
Walk de golden street, 

When de Lawd call us home.—Cuo. 

3 An’ we ’ll try on de long white robe, etc. 
4 An’ we ’ll try on de slippah-shoe, etc. 

5 An’ we ’ll weah de golden crown, etc. 

6 An’ we ’ll weah a golden belt, etc. 


It was my good fortune to be down in an 
out-of-the-way little settlement in Beaufort 
County, South Carolina, during a protracted 
revival among the negroes of that region, 
and there I learned four spirituals which rank 
foremost in my affections. 

The meetings were held in a little log 
church furnished with a few wooden benches, 
a table on a platform as a pulpit, and lighted 
by two long pine torches stuck in the cracks 
of the wall. Sometimes, in their devotions, 
the members forgot the torches, which 
burned so close to the wall as to ignite the 
mud-bedaubed logs; but this had occurred 
often enough to make the deacons expert in 
extinguishing the blaze, which no longer 
created any excitement. Soon after dark the 
congregation began to collect, the women 
often carrying in their arms babies, which 
they laid in a row, on shawls and blankets 
near the door, to sleep undisturbed through- 
out the service. By nine o’clock the preacher 
had arrived, and from then until midnight 
the woods reéchoed with the sound of prayer 
and praise. 

The service began generally with this 
spiritual: 
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Mahs-tah, Dy’n’ on de _ cross 





Je - sus, 





3 Ef you want to see ole Satan run, 
Jes fiah off dat gospel gun. 
Jesus, Mahstah, etc. 


After prayer and exhortation a voice 
would raise the sweet old melody of “De 
Mo’nin’ Dove,” and the first verse would wail 
through the dark woods slowly, softly, and 
sadly. Then, with a quickening of tempo and 
a ring of triumph as the eagle in his flight 
crossed their spiritual vision, they sang: 
“Sometime I feel like a yeagle een de yeah.” 
Again with the pathos which so largely 
makes the beauty of the negro voice, “Some- 
time I feel like a muddahless chile,” etc. 
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feel like a mo’n- in’ dove, 








Feel like a mo’nin’ dove. 





Feel like a mo’n-in’ dove, 


2 Sometime I feel like a yeagle een de yeah, etc. 
3 Sometime I feel like a muddahless chile, etc. 
4 Sometime I wish dat I nebbah been bawned, etc. 


Another exhortation was followed by the 
fine old shouting spiritual: 
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Lawd, I tech one string, An’ de whole heaben ring ; 
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Mahs-tah, Dy’n’ on de_ cross. 
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Lawd,I tech one otzing, An’ de whole heaben ring; 














THE CREEDLESS. 









. ms 


Lawd,I don’ want to stay heah no 





. lon-gah ! 


2 Lawd, dig my grabe wid a silvah spade, etc. 
Lawd, I don’ wan’ to stay heah no longah. 
} Lawd, lowah me down wid a golden chain, etc. 
4 Dey ’s a milk-white robe een de heab’n for me, 
etc. 
5 Dey’s a slippah-shoe een de heab’n for me, etc- 
Before the close of the service they always 
sang the pathetic, dirge-like “Why will Ye 
Die?” Often, as they sang, the dark faces 
would be bathed in tears, sobs mingling with 
the wail of the melody, and many and heart- 
felt were the petitions for mercy offered up 
after the hymn. 
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Why will you die een dat day? 
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2 When you heah de trump a-callin’ 
Een dat day, een dat day, 
Oh, sinnah, why will ye die, een dat day? 
When you see de moon a-bleedin’, etc. 
When you see de yearth a-rentin’, etc. 
When you see de rocks a-rendin’, etc. 
When you see my Faddah’s chillen, etc. 
Equilibrium was, however, always restored 
by the following, the most remarkable of the 
collection. Each one sang it with exultation, 
a feeling of exemption, and a righteous joy 
in the probable gruesome fate of his neigh- 
bor, and then departed to his home with a 
complacency delightful to behold. 
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When de right-eous go march -in’ 


day? 








home! 

2 Whut dat hickhatic' gwine do een dat day 
When de righteous go marchin’ home? 

3 Whut dat backbite gwine do een dat day, etc. 

4 Whut dat backslide gwine do een dat day, etc. 

5 Whut dat t’ief gwine to do een dat day, ete. 

Whut dat liah gwine do een dat day, etc. 


An answering voice in the background would 
cry between the verses: 
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Sin 
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nah, awit n! 


And each one, contemplating the fate of his 
neighbor, was satisfied. 

A graduate of Hampden-Sidney told me 
recently, as an example of the splendid work 
of this institute, that these old spirituals are 
now rarely heard on the lips of the Virginia 
negro. It is inevitable that they give way 
before the advance of education. While 
rejoicing in the progress of the race, one 
cannot but feel that these quaint old spirit- 
uals, with their peculiar melodies, having 
served their time with effectiveness, deserve 
a better fate than to sink into oblivion as 
unvalued and unrecorded examples of a by- 
gone civilization. 

1 Heretic. 
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Wr know not whence is life, nor whither death, 

Know not the Power that circumscribes our breath. 
But yet we do not fear; what made us men, 
What gave us love, shall we not trust again? 




















BY JONAS 


PLAISPERSED over vast re- 

™ gions, where for cen- 
turies they have had no 
intercommunication, the 
Lapps exhibit great dif- 
ferences in language, 
manners, and customs, 
not only in different 
countries, but within the borders ,of the 
same country. Thus a Lapp from north- 
ern Lapland in Sweden or Norway can- 
not make himself understood by a Lapp 
from the southern parts of those countries. 
Yet they all call themselves Same ; the plural 
is Samek. “Lapps” is a denomination given 
to them by their nearest relatives, the Finns, 
who, in their own language, which, like all 
the languages of the western branch of the 
Ugro-Finnish family, exhibits great similar- 
ity to the Lapponian language, call them 
Lappolainen, meaning “ border people,” which 
name is also used in Sweden and southern 
Norway, whereas in northern Norway they 
are called Finner. 

In Norway there are about 1500 fell Lapps, 
or nomadic Lapps, in Finland 500, and in 
Russia almost none, while in Sweden nearly 
all the Lapps, or about 7000, are fell Lapps. 
In point of civilization, the Russian Lapps 
are by far the lowest. They cannot read, 
and they are virtually pagans, although by 
name “orthodox,” whereas in Sweden and 
Norway all can read and write, and are Prot- 
estants. 

This numerically small and harmless 
people, which for centuries has endured the 
hardest climate on the globe, in spite of its 
poverty, has aroused the greed of several 
surrounding governments, being at one time 
forced to pay taxes to several governments 
simultaneously—the Swedish, Danish, Rus- 
sian, and for a short period the English and 
Dutch. On intimate acquaintance one dis- 
covers in the genuine fell Lapp an almost 
superhuman capacity for enduring hard- 
ships, great sagacity, a quick understand- 
ing, honesty, and a glowing love for his wild 
and inhospitable fells. 
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LIFE AMONG THE NOMADIC LAPPS. 


STADLING. 





IN A SUMMER CAMP. 


THE life of the nomadic Lapp is almost en- 
tirely determined by the habits of the rein- 
deer, his only means of subsistence. In the 
winter the reindeer keeps in lower regions, 
where there is reindeer-moss. In the spring, 
as the snow melts away, it moves upward to- 
ward the higher fell regions, both to feed 
upon certain kinds of new and fresh grasses, 
of which it is very fond, and also to escape 
the mosquitos, which, however, follow it up 
to the snow region. Here it remains until 
September, when it again moves south, and 
in midwinter it sometimes wanders as far as 
the Gulf of Bothnia. These are its great 
migrations,! in addition to which smaller 
migrations are undertaken, depending on the 
state of the pasture, the weather, and the 
presence of wolves. 

The journey I am about to describe was 
undertaken at the beginning of July, when 
I had to proceed to the upper fell region to 
reach the Lapponian camp. At about eigh- 
teen hundred feet above the sea-level we 
reached the border of the pine region, and 
entered the birch region, which continued 
nearly one thousand feet higher, or about 
two thousand feet below the snow region. 
Here we entered a new world with a new 
flora, which, since the time of Linnzus, have 
formed an inexhaustible mine to the bota- 
nist, and an object of wonder to the lover of 
nature. In order to reach the camp we had 
to cross a snow-clad fell range. As we as- 
cended, the mountain streams became live- 
lier, the ptarmigan more plentiful, and the 
lakelets swarmed with ducks and wild geese. 
At the summit of the fell range a most mag- 
nificent panorama lay before us: below, dark 
pine forests, intersected with silvery rivers, 
here and there widening into lakes; higher 
up, birch-clad foot-hills; while in the back- 
ground weird-looking fell giants reared their 
snow-clad summits among the clouds. 

1 In certain parts of northern Lapland the reindeer 


herds migrate every summer down to certain islands on 
the coast of the Atlantic Ocean in northern Norway. 



























As we sat down to rest in the invigorating 

mountain air, we descried in a distant valley, 
at the foot of the huge Sy!-fell, a number of 
tiny pillars of smoke ascending in the still 
air. After an hour’s tramp over hills and 
through marshes, we observed on the oppo- 
site bank of a mountain rivulet four Lappo- 
nian tent-huts. Having forded the stream, a 
couple of rough-haired little dogs came rush- 
ing out of the nearest hut toward us, barking 
fiercely. In a moment they were followed by 
a Lapp, who, having silenced the dogs, bade 
us welcome. On entering the tent-hut, we 
were asked to sit on fresh reindeer-skins, 
which he spread on the left side of the fire- 
place. We saluted our host’s mother, sitting 
on her crossed legs opposite us, smoking an old 
iron pipe, the stem of which was entirely bur- 
ied in her toothless mouth. In a moment our 
hostess, a middle-aged little woman, entered 
the hut and welcomed us cordially. From one 
of the tent-poles was hanging a cradle, in 
which a babe was sleeping. The Lapp babies 
are not wrapped in swaddling-clothes, but are 
placed naked in the cradle, where they are 
embedded in reindeer hair or a kind of soft 
moss, sometimes, also, in soft skins. The 
cradle is made in the form of a shoe, either 
from an entire piece of wood or from splin- 
ters, and covered with skin. There is pro- 
tection for the child’s head, and playthings, 
such as glass beads and rings, are hung at 
the top. At the sides is fastened the skin of 
a reindeer calf, which, when the cradle is 
carried, is laced up with strings running 
through loops of leather. When the child 
is taken up, fresh hair or moss is put into 
the cradle. 

Being old acquaintances, we at once en- 
gaged in a lively conversation, while excel- 
lent coffee was served. After a while we 
went out and visited the other huts. Some 
of my friends were away on the fells, tending 
the reindeer herd; others were at home, rest- 
ing after the night’s watch. A number of 
children from five to eight years old were play- 
ing with the lasso, while a little urchin of two 
years strolled about with a cow-bell tied to 
his neck, which served the child for a play- 
thing, and helped his mother to keep track 
of him. As we approached, the children hid 
themselves in small play-huts, which they 
had made of crooked birch-stems and turf. 
The whole evening was spent in conversation 
with the Lapps, who congregated in one hut 
to hear news from the outer world, or to tell 
news from their own world among the fells. 
Sometimes a newspaper finds its way to the 
Lapps; in most cases, however, the visiting 
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stranger is their only news-bearer, so far as 
concerns the outer world. The nomadic Lapp 
does not take much interest in politics. He 
is, however, a good royalist. Like the Rus- 
sian peasant, he has not much confidence in 
the lower officials, with whom he comes in 
immediate contact, but he entertains a child- 
like trust in the king. 

It was late in the evening before supper 
was ready. In olden times, according to some 
authorities, only the men cooked and served 
the food; and they do it sometimes even at 
the present time, especially in the winter, and 
when the women have small children to look 
after. They do invariably carry water and 
fuel, and bring the meat and cut it in suitable 
pieces for cooking, this work being the heavi- 
est. Our hostess having a baby to attend to, 
the host himself cooked and served the food. 
The host tested the meat in the large iron 
pot hanging from an iron chain over the fire. 
When he placed the meat in a big wooden 
bowl and cut it into portions, the eyes of all, 
both people and dogs, closely watched him. 
To the guests he served the tongue, the most 
delicate part of the reindeer, on a wooden 
plate; the others received pieces of meat in 
the hand. Then the men uncovered their 
heads, while a silent blessing was asked. The 
broth was served in a large wooden bowl, 
from which all ate. Most of the broth was 
given to the dogs. At the close of the meal, 
all, even the hostess, thanked the host for 
the food. This custom, however, is by no 
means general. 

The men wear a gray blouse of a kind of 
woolen cloth, reaching below the knee, and 
open at the throat, showing an undershirt of 
the same material; tight-fitting leggings of 
reindeer leather, bound closely around the 
ankles by ribbons or garters specially woven 
for that purpose by the Lapp women; shoes 
either of the same material or of cowhide, 
with turned-up toes, and without heels; 
peaked caps of woolen cloth; leather pouches 
on their backs containing food, etc.; and a 
belt about the waist, from which hangs a 
knife. The costume of the women is the same 
as that of the men, except that the blouse 
is longer, and closed at the neck. Men, 
women, and children carry a staff, which is 
used specially in climbing the mountains 
and fording the streams. The famous “shoe- 
grass” is gathered in great quantities in the 
later summer months, and prepared some- 
what like flax. This is worn instead of stock- 
ings—in winter-time to keep the feet warm, 
in summer-time to protect them while walk- 
ing over rough and stony ground. The writer 
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can testify from his own experience that no 
stockings can compare with the Laplander’s 
shoe-grass, either for warmth or for keeping 
the feet dry while marching for whole days 
over the fells. 

This constant moving about on the inhos- 
pitable fells is evidently enjoyed by the 
Lapps, to whom it affords a welcome change 
in their monotonous life. They gave vent to 
this feeling in their peculiar songs, which 
echoed among the fells as we moved along. 
All were happy and gay when, the next morn- 
ing, we reached the new camping-place. The 
first thing done at the new camp was to get 
a roof over their heads. Four poles, a little 
bowed at one end, were fastened together at 
the bowed ends, and put into the ground so 
as to form two arcs, which at the top were 
connected bya cross-bar, two other cross-bars 
being fastened one at each side a little be- 
low. To this simple but strong frame were at- 
tached about a dozen poles, to give a suitable 
shape and necessary stability to the whole. 
Two poles were fastened together at the 
front, in the form of scissors, leaving an 
opening between for the door, two similar 
poles being placed at the back, but without 
opening between. Our host then cast over 
the frame, with a single throw for each piece, 
two large triangular pieces of woolen cloth, 
fastening them together at the back with 
pins of reindeer bone. The “door,” a nearly 
triangular piece of cloth fastened to a 
wooden frame, usually ornamented with 
carvings, is always carried along from one 
camp to another. The area covered by the 
tent was about twelve square yards, its 
height at the top being a little over six 
feet. The first thing done was to build a 
fireplace, an oval spot in the middle of the 
tent being inclosed with a number of stones 
as large as a man’s head. A large iron pot 
filled with water and reindeer meat was sus- 
pended from the uppermost cross-bar, a fire 
was made, and the coffee-pot put on. From 
each side of the door-opening to the fireplace 
were laid two small birch logs, inclosing the 
place for fuel, while the space opposite, be- 
hind the fireplace,—in olden times conse- 
crated to Lapponian divinities and magic 
exercises, —was used as the kitchen depart- 
ment. By this time we were all hungry. We 
lay down about the fire, eating, drinking 
coffee, and smoking our pipes, but were 
soon disturbed by Grandpa Torkel, who 
came with his arms full of birch-branches, 
which he spread on the ground for a floor- 
ing, artistically arranging them to serve as 
carpeting and mattresses at the same time. 
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Having finished the floor, and tightened the 
tent all round at the ground, he proceeded 
to make a small opening at the back to regu- 
late the draft, sothat the smoke might escape 
through the roof. 


MILKING THE REINDEER. 


WHILE the women were putting the house- 
hold things in order inside the huts, we 
helped the men build a kind of scaffolding 
of birch-stems in order to keep the provi- 
sions out of reach of the dogs, and mended 
the old fence about the inclosure in which 
the reindeer are milked. Having got the 
camp in order, my companion and I were 
sitting outside, looking at the magnificent 
scenery. The camp was beautifully situated 
on the slope of a fell ridge in the upper 
birch region. Below, the Goos River wid- 
ened into a calm pond, while above there 
was a series of rapids and cascades. On all 
sides the horizon was bounded by snow-clad 
fells, whose peaks were gilded by the evening 
sun. Suddenly sharp barking was heard in 
the distance, followed by the shout through 
the camp, “The herd is coming!” All helped 
to drive the herd into the inclosure '— young 
and old, men and women, even the little 
children, hurrying down, the men carrying 
the lasso on their arms, the women holding 
a wooden scoop, others a kind of large 
wooden pail, a keg-like vessel closed by a 
sliding cover, while our hostess, besides, had 
her baby thrown over her shoulders, my com- 
panion and I running along with the crowd. 
Placing ourselves on both sides of the en- 
trance to the inclosure, at some distance, we 
stopped to wait for the herd. Looking in the 
direction from which the barking was heard, 
we observed on the summit of the nearest 
mountain-ridge, against the horizon, some- 
thing like a moving thicket, carried, as it 
were, by a swift current down the mountain- 
side. Soon we distinguished the graceful 
forms of hundreds of reindeer, as they, with 
elastic motions, leaping and bounding, came 
tearing down toward the camp, the dogs 
stretching like ropes along the ground on 
each side of the herd to keep it together. 
We crouched behind stones and bushes so as 
not to frighten the half-wild animals. With 
a good deal of running, gesturing, and shout- 
ing, the herd was finally brought into the 
inclosure, only a few of the wildest animals 


1 Generally the milking is done in an open place, 
where the herd is kept together with great difficulty: 
but sometimes, as in this case, inclosures are made of 
birch-stems at certain camping-places, standing from 
year to year. 
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or giving salt and angelica to some 


children. Rushing into the inclosure in an of the tamest animals. The most important 
unbroken stream of more than a thousand actors on the scene, however, were the men 


animals, the herd did not cease running, — 


moving about slowly in the midst of the 


the reindeer is always on the move, except herd, holding the lasso behind their back in 
at its regular resting-times,—but continued the right hand, and looking sharply at the 


in a circle against the sun. The reindeer in running animals. 


As quick as lightning a 


these circular motions always runs against lasso whizzed through the air, the frightened 
the sun; if it runs with it, it is a sign of animals recoiling and then increasing their 
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REINDEER HERD PASTURING. 


disease of the brain. In the midst of the 
reindeer, leaping, bounding, and butting in 
a friendly way, while giving out their pecu- 
liar grunting sound, the picturesque figures 
of our Lapponian friends were seen, sur- 
rounded by a thicket of horns. Our hostess, 
having hung her baby to a birch in the 
middle of the inclosure, stood, like a num- 
ber of other women, mostly yirls, with a 
wooden scoop in her hand, ready to milk the 
first of the female reindeer caught; while at 
the outskirts of the inclosure stood a num- 
ber of children with large pails to receive the 
milk from the scoops, the smaller children 
either running about playing outside the 
VoL. LVIII.—68. 


speed. When the lasso hit the mark, the cow 
was hauled in, and tied to a birch while the 
milking was done. So they kept on for nearly 
two hours. The quantity of milk yielded by 
each animal is very small, at the most about 
a teacupful, but it is of very high nutritive 
quality. The milking, which is by no means 
regular, is done, if possible, once a day. In 
winter-time there is of course no milking. 
To prevent the calves from sucking their 
mothers, pieces of bone are tied into their 
mouths, or the udders are besmeared with 
tar. Some of the Lapps consider it sinful to 
milk the reindeer and thus deprive the calves 
of their food. 
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The milking done, the herd was again let 
out on the fell, accompanied by fresh herders 
and dogs. As soon as the outlet was opened, 
the herd rushed out, and dashed away with 
the speed of the wind. Bewildered by the 
general confusion in the inclosure, a number 
of calves were left behind, running about, 
grunting for their mothers. After a few 
moments one of the cows came back, run- 
ning, grunting, and smelling for its young, 
and soon all the calves had been found by 
their mothers. When we reached the huts 
we found the poor dogs sleeping soundly 
after their hard exertions in watching the 
herd. We stretched ourselves on skins, and 
also slept. 


IN AN AUTUMN CAMP. 


ONCE, during a visit some time before 
Christmas to the Lapps in southern, Lap- 
land, I found the lakes and rivers frozen. 
Little snow had fallen, and the Lapps were 
encamped in the lower birch region. Only 
the women and children were at home. 
After four days some of the Lapps came 
to the camp with part of their herd, which 
they had found scattered over an area of 
more than two thousand square miles. By 
this time a number of merchants had arrived, 
the “great slaughter-time” being at hand. 
Besides the weekly killing of animals for 
food, and the slaughter of calves and bulls 
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in the early fall, the skins of calves being 
finest at that time, and the bulls being fat- 
test in early September, the regular harvest- 
time for the Lapps occurs a week or two 
before Christmas, and is called “Christmas 
slaughter.” A herd of about one thousaid 
animals was driven into an open place and 
kept together by dogs. In spite of the prohi- 
bition of importing and selling liquor in Lap- 
land, the merchants manage to smuggle large 
quantities of spirits to the Lapps, especially 
at the time of the great slaughter. Treating 
the Lapps stealthily to rum until they get 
them drunk, the merchants afterward begin 
their “business,” often cheating the poor 
nomads in a thousand ways, and in a most 
shameful manner. Then the slaughtering 
begins. Shouting and yelling, the Lapps, 
accompanied by the merchants, single out 
the largest and fattest animals, four or five 
years old, which are caught by the lasso and 
slaughtered. The slaughtering is done in a 
skilful manner. As soon as the animal is 
caught, the Lapp thrusts his small knife into 
its neck, cutting apart or wounding the spine, 
the animal instantly falling senseless to the 
ground; whereupon the Lapp thrusts his 
knife between its ribs into the heart, turn- 
ing the blade of the knife a couple of times, 
so as to open the passage for the blood from 
the heart into the cavity of the chest. When 
the animal has been skinned, the cavity of 
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the chest is opened, and the coagulated blood 
is emptied into the rumen, which is hung up 
tobe frozen, or dried for future use. Thenthe 
whole body is cleverly cut up and disjointed, 
and the meat placed on a kind of scaffolding, 
high up from the ground, until it is frozen, 
when it is taken down and transported to 
different parts of the kingdom. Often the 
Lapps take their herd near some of the 
northern towns to slaughter the animals and 
sell the meat. 

At night when I crept into my sleeping- 
sack of reindeer-skin, I could look at the 
stars through the aperture at the top of 
the tent. Early in the morning, a big fire 
soon warmed the tent, and after a sub- 
stantial breakfast I continued my way, in 
company with a Lapp, to a fell region some 
eighty miles away. Having finished my in- 
vestigation of matters in that region, and des- 
patched a message to the nearest post- and 
telegraph-station, I returned to my friends 
at the first-named camp. Utterly tired out 
by the hardships of the trip, I decided to 
stay a few days, partly to rest myself and 
finish my notes, and partly to study winter 
life among them. 

The fell Lapp cannot endure the close 
air of houses, either in winter or summer. 
Often I have seen Lapponian children run- 
ning barefooted, in the morning, between 
the huts in a frosty temperature. On com- 
ing home from some tour to the fells on my 
snow-skates, I used to take a snow-bath 
before putting on dry clothes, the Lapps 
laughing heartily at my experiment. The 
Lapps, who very rarely perspire, could man- 
age without this, but to me it was a neces- 
sary safeguard against taking cold. During 
snow-storms, when the snow drifts into the 
hut in heaps, and the smoke mostly stays in- 
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REINDEER HERD ON THE FELL IN SUMMER-TIME. 


side, a Lapponian tent-hut is not very com- 
fortable. 

But such inconveniences at home are no- 
thing compared with what the Lapps endure 
out on the fells. During my stay I had an 
experience which illustrates this. The wea- 
ther was growing colder. Early one morning, 
while all the members of the family, includ- 
ing the dogs, were sleeping soundly, I awoke 
with a cold shudder, in spite of my warm 
sleeping-sack and the fur cap pulled down 
over my ears. The fire was out, and a large 
lump of ice was fastened to my beard like an 
old-fashioned padlock. Crawling out of my 
sack, I brought some fuel for the fire, which 
in a few minutes warmed the tent. Now my 
host awoke, and raising his little fluffy head, 
mumbled in Lapponian: “ Hot, hot! The fire 
has burned all night.” Happening to under- 
stand this phrase, I explained that the heat 
would have frost-bitten my nose had I not 
got up and made a fire. “No doubt—your 
Stockholm nose!” he rejoined, followed by 
general laughter from the rest of the family, 
now beginning, one by one, to creep out of 
their beds. 


AN ADVENTURE IN A SNOW-STORM. 


ABOUT noon the man-servant of my host was 
going out on the fell to look after part of the 
herd, pasturing a few miles away. It would 
take only a couple of hours. I resolved to 
go along with him. Strapping my coat of 
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my shoulder, and 
putting on my 
snow-skates, I 
started with Ni- 
ela toward the 
fell. The snow 
being packed 
hard, we scudded 
along at a quick 
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As we were resting, Niela suddenly 


A sprang to his feet, exclaiming, “ A 
aS storm is coming!” Looking up, I saw 
fe woolly clouds chasing one another 
‘37 with ominous speed over our heads. 
& Warning me of the dangerous preci- 
< pices if the storm should overtake 
oO us before reaching the foot of the 
yy mountain, Niela urged me to hurry. 
ac, With a frightful speed we swept 
BS down the mountain, but had not 
x got far before we were wrapped in a 
KK _ blinding snow-storm. “Follow me!” 
\5¢ Niela shouted 
WAL WORSE through the 
BS storm, as we sped 

Go) on downward. 

l- Straining every 

¥ nerve and muscle 

r\ to follow him and 

y{ keep my balance, 

(NX —a_ fall here 

¥ would have been 

<3) fatal,—I — man- 
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aged to keep pace 
with him for a 
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soon at the place ( nes y 
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pected to find the 
reindeer herd. Their tracks showed 
that the animals had set off over the 
fell. Niela, knowing the direction usu- 
ally taken by the herd, told me that 
we would have to make a short cut 
over one of the highest fell ridges in 
order to meet it, and so we began a 
climb up the mountain. On level 
ground I could without difficulty keep 
pace with him, my snow-skates, about 
nine feet long, gliding smoothly over 
the hard snow-drifts; but uphill I 
got the worst of it. Niela, with his 
short, broad, and light snow-skates, 
traveled almost as quickly as on 
level ground. I tried my utmost to 
keep pace with him, but soon I got 


into such a perspiration that a cloud of 
vapor encompassed me as I moved along in 
the cold air, the distance constantly grow- 
ing between Niela and me. Then he would 
stop and look at me with an air of pity 
mixed with amusement. I took off my snow- 
skates and tried to walk, but the snow did 
not bear. After the utmost exertion I finally 
reached the summit, some three thousand 
feet above the camp. Putting on my fur 
coat, I threw myself on the snow, utterly 


exhausted. 
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DRIVING AND SKEEING AT A WINTER 


AN AUTUMN CAMP. 


1. A SUMMER CAMP. 2. 
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but a strong blast throwing me out of my 
course, I instantly lost sight of him. It was 
a terrible moment. I knew that precipices 
threatened me on every side, and to stop on 
the mountain in such a storm would be 
equally fatal. Preferring the risk of going 
down a precipice, I let go, using the staff as 
a brake, and down I went—I can hardly say 
how. Sometimes I felt as if lifted into the 
air, and sometimes as if falling through re- 
sistless space. I finally came down on a lake, 
breathless from the frightful speed and the 























terrible suspense After a few moments I 
also found Niela, who considered it “a mira- 
cle of God” that I escaped the many preci- 
pices and came down unhurt. 

We could do nothing but follow the 
wind, which literally swept us along the 
snowy plain. As we thus sped along, side 
by side, so as not to lose each other in the 
storm, we fell through a snow-vault into a 
ravine about thirty feet deep, followed by 
masses of snow, in which we were buried up 
to the neck. Crawling out of the snow, we 
could not help laughing at our ridiculous ap- 
pearance, although fully alive to our danger- 
ous position. If I had been alone I would 
probably have been buried forever in that 
ravine; but Niela, crawling up the side, 
hauled me after him with the lasso. 
Finding it impossible to reach any 
chalet or hut, we had now nothing 
to do but to find shelter in the snow. 
An inexperienced person in such a 
case would select a sheltered place 
under the lee of a hill or rock, 
where he would be buried in snow 
packed as hard as a road. Niela, 
having found a deep snow-drift on 
the windy side of an elevation, cut 
out an opening in the hard crust of 
the drift large enough for a man 
to creep through. Underneath this 
crust the snow was loose, and hav- 
ing dug out a “room,” we both 
crept down, Niela covering up the 
hole with the piece cut out from 
the crust. Being utterly exhausted, 
I instantly fell asleep to the music 
of the storm roaring over our 
heads. I do not know how long I had slept, 
when I awoke with a shudder. My feet and 
the upper part of my body were well pro- 
tected against the cold, but my legs from 
the knees upward, being covered only with 
underclothing and breeches of woolen stuff, 
could not be kept warm in this bed of snow. 
Niela, being dressed in reindeer-skin all over, 
slept soundly. I awakened him. He thought 
it strange that I should feel cold. The storm 
having abated considerably, I urged Niela to 
start on our way back to the camp, which 
we safely reached in the morning. I was 
able then to appreciate the usual expression 
of the Lapp on coming home to his hut, 
“Thank God for warm house and shelter!” 

After a day’s rest I started for another fell 
region farther north, accompanied by a Lapp 
boy by the name of Jacko. On approach- 
ing the camp, we saw a beautiful sight of 
about one thousand reindeer coming down 
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the fell toward the camp. My host here. an 
old Lapp with rich experience of life among 
the fells, was: a highly interesting person. 
On learning my destination, the headquar- 
ters of the Lapps in his district, where 
there is a chapel, as one of the two or three 
annual services was to be held within a 
couple of days, he offered to drive me there 
behind reindeer. The next morning he 
started, with two other Lapps, for the fells, 
to fetch some driving reindeer. About noon 
they returned with four animals, of which 
only one was a regular driving reindeer, two 
being only half broken in, and the fourth en- 
tirely unbroken I was to ride after the first- 
named, and the last one was to be broken in. 
The half-wild animal, a young bull, was tied 
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to a tree. One Lapp, approaching the ani- 
mal from behind, took hold of its hind legs, 
stretching them out until the body of the 
reindeer was lying flat on the ground, unable 
to move, while another Lapp put on it the 
saddle. This done, the other Lapp took 
the trace, with which the sled is drawn, with 
the left hand, and the rein with the right; 
then the animal was let loose. With a leap 
in the air, and jerks hither and thither, it 
set off at a frightful speed over the plain, 
dragging the Lapp after it, who, all the 
while standing on his feet with his legs dis- 
tended, slid after the wild animal, the snow 
whirling about him. Having kept up this 
wild dance on the fell for an hour, the ani- 
mal began to show signs of fatigue. Then 
it was again tied to a tree, the Lapp declar- 
ing that it was broken in. 

By the time we were ready to start, it was 
reported that the reindeer which I was to 
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drive had broken loose and run away. My 
host at once started to catch it or fetch an- 
other. Several hours elapsed before he re- 
turned. In the meantime the reindeer which 
had been newly broken in was put, with the 
help of two other Lapps, to a sled. When all 
was ready, its owner jumped into the sled, 
and the wild animal tore off like a whirlwind 
over the fell. It had long been dark when my 
host returned with another half-wild animal, 
behind which I was to ride. At ten in the 
evening we proceeded to harness our rein- 
deer. The harness was very simple, consist- 
ing of a collar for the neck, at the lower part 
of which a single strong leather trace was 
fastened, to which the sled was attached. 
No bit was used, a single rein of strong 
plaited leather being fastened to the base 
of the horns, the rider, seated in the sled, 
holding the rein tightly twisted round the 
right hand. If this had been my first drive 
after reindeer I should have had a hard time 
of it. The track made by the animal at first 
described circles, then all possible figures; 
finally it assumed the shape of a serpent. On 
getting tired, the animal would stop and turn 
against me, and then a more or less friendly 
tussle would follow. Sometimes I lost sight 
of my host, who would then shout to let me 
know his whereabouts. Thus we continued 
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our way over the trackless fells until two 
o’clock in the morning, when we came to a 
fishing-hut by a lake, from which we saw 
fire-sparks ascending. Here we tied the 
animals, and went in, finding a number of 
people, mostly young, on their way to the 
service at the Lapponian chapel. After an 
hour’s rest, we all started in company. These 
young people were all fine snow-skate run- 
ners, and they had plenty of chances to show 
off before we reached our destination. Two 
of the girls and a young man, all of “rich” 
families, finely dressed, with plenty of silver 
ornaments, were certainly among the best 
snow-skate runners I have ever seen. When 
the driving was fine I would urge on my rein- 
deer, which now had become more tractable; 
but that trio always kept pace with me, with 
graceful movements scudding along, talking 
and laughing all the time, the fresh laugh of 
the girls echoing among the rocks and fells 
as we sped through the moonlit night. The 
elegance and elasticity of the motions of 
the Lapponian snow-skate runner are out- 
matched only by his speed and endurance. 
A certain Lapp, Lenta, of Jockmock, in a 
race arranged by Professor Nordenskjold, 
made a hundred and forty English miles in 
twenty hours, including the time of resting 
and eating. 
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THE TORNADO AT KIRKSVILLE, MO., APRIL 27, 1899. FROM 
EAST M°PHERSON STREET, LOOKING SOUTH. 


r stand quietly for even ten seconds and 
watch the rapid approach of inevitable 
doom, to look utterly helpless into the face 
of a devouring monster, and speculate on the 
chances of being swept into eternity, is 
enough to turn white the hair of youth. 
Old soldiers—veterans of two wars and the 
heroes of scores of battles—assert that they 


1 Professor Willis L. Moore, in the “National Geo- 
graphic Magazine,” writes as follows concerning the dis- 
tinction between the cyclonic storm and the tornado: 

“The press, and nine out of ten people who should know 
better, use these terms as synonymous. The cyclone is 
a horizontally revolving disk of air, covering the whole 
P United States from the Atlantic Ocean westward to, 
and including, the Mississippi valley, with the air-cur- 
rents from all points flowing spirally inward toward the 
center, while the tornado is a revolving mass of air of 
only five hundred to one thousand yards in diameter, 
and is simply an incident of the cyclone, nearly always 
occurring in its southeast quadrant. The cyclone may 
cause moderate or high winds through a vast expanse 
of territory, while the tornado, with a rotary motion 
almost immeasurable, always leaves a trail of death 
and destruction in an area infinitesimal in comparison 
to the area covered by the cyclone. 

“The tornado is the most violent of all storms. . . . 
It has characteristics which distinguish it from a thun- 
der-storm, viz., a pendent funnel-shaped cloud and a 
violent rotary motion in a direction contrary to the 
movements of the hands of a watch, together with a 
violent updraft in the center.” 
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would rather storm a well-defended fort, or 
lead a forlorn hope, than meet one of those 
monsters of the air inaccurately spoken of 
in the United States as “cyclones.” 

It was my good or ill fortune to be an 
eye-witness of one of the devastating tor- 
nadoes that often sweep American soil. 

About half-past six on the afternoon of 
April 27, 1899, I left my house in Kirksville, 
Missouri, to post some letters. The day had 
been rather remarkable, alternating between 
suffocating heat and the chilliness of early 
spring. Dense black clouds occasionally 
rolled across the saffron sky, and showers 
of rain alternated with bursts of sunshine, 
while the winds had been capricious, at 
times blowing in gusts and gales, to be fol- 
lowed by a dead calm. It needed no barom- 
eter to indicate an impending atmospheric 
disturbance, for every one could feel it. 

At the time I started from my house a 
gentle shower was falling, and I took my 
umbrella with me. As I stepped from the 
west door upon the veranda, a continuous 
roaring off to the southwest burst on my 
ears, and my house being on high ground, | 
had an excellent view in that direction. 

In the southwest, at the extreme limit of 
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my vision, hung a lowering, dark cloud, from 
which occasional peals of thunder issued. 
Just below the cloud, seeming to rest upon 
the earth, was a whirling monster of vapor, 
dust, and smoke, coming apparently toward 
me, with an incessant and steadily increas- 
ing roar. The first appearance was that 
of a huge locomotive emitting black smoke 
and steam, and coming at a tremendous 
speed. The tornado seemed suddenly to tear 
itself loose from the black storm-cloud and 
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My next care was for my mother and two 
sisters, one of whom is blind. Their cottage 
is on the same street, just opposite my own 
house. As I started across the street | 


shouted to a neighbor, who with his wife 
and child stood motionless on his veranda, 
calling to them to fly for their lives. By this 
time the tornado was so near, and its roar 
so loud, that my voice could not be heard, 
though they saw my frantic gestures. 

In the west wing of my mother’s cottage 























THE TORNADO CROSSING M°PHERSON STREET ONE MINUTE AFTER IT WAS DISCOVERED. 


to advance at increased speed, rotating from 
right to left. I quickly reéntered the house, 
calling to my wife and children to fly for 
their lives. My youngest daughter, aged six- 
teen, had gone to the second story to secure 
some windows, and, evidently alarmed at my 
call, was for a moment dumfounded with fear. 
Bounding up the stairway, I met her coming 
down, and my wife took her and our eldest 
daughter into the yard west of the house, 
where they sought safety behind some cedars. 

Having placed them in what I thought the 
most secure place available, I once more 
turned my attention to the storm, which I 
found much nearer. The great funnel-shaped 
cloud, expanding and extending up into the 
vault of heaven, seemed to spread over the 
entire eastern horizon. It was a dark, steamy 
cloud, from which were emitted evanescent 
flashes of electric light. 


were north and south windows, and I could 
see her standing quietly at the south window, 
gazing in awe and silence upon the fearful 
phenomenon, so terrible in its splendor that 
she was spellbound and incapable of motion. 
I shouted as I ran, but my calls were un- 
heeded. She stood like a marble statue, her 
slight form and white hair silhouetted in the 
dull gray twilight that enveloped the scene, 
while the roaring, expanding monster con- 
tinually was drawing nearer and nearer. 

Suddenly there came a report as if a shell 
had exploded at the window. The noise broke 
the spell which chained her to the spot, and 
with my sisters and a servant-girl she ran 
from the house. 

All that I have described could not have 
occupied. more than ten or fifteen seconds. 
The street is only sixty teet wide, and I was 
but half-way across when the report. came 
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from the cottage. At the same moment I 
discovered that the course of the tornado 
was changed, and that it was sweeping in a 
northeastern direction through whatis known 
as Fible’s Addition to the city. Fible’s Ad- 
dition is built up chiefly with frame houses 
one or two stories in height, which are oc- 
cupied mainly by students, laborers, and small 
merchants. A large brick building stands 
just southeast of the Addition, and to the 
east of the storm-path, while the North Mis- 
souri State Normal School building is just 
beyond the western limit. 

I knew that at this hour nearly all the 
people would be at home at supper, and the 
tornado would burst on them without a mo- 
ment’s warning. A great crushing feeling 
of horror and grief supplanted the awful 
dread that only a moment before had stilled 
my heart. 

Shouting to my wife that we were safe, 
and directing her to telephone for surgeons, 
I ran east, in the direction of the tornado. 
It had now grown to such gigantic propor- 
tions that it seemed to extend from the 
zenith to the farthest limit of the eastern 
horizon. When it struck the densely popu- 
lated part of the city, the continual crash- 
ing and tearing of houses was added to that 
incessant rumbling and roaring, making an 
awful sound which swelled in volume until 
the earth trembled beneath our feet. The 
air was filled with flying debris. Doors, 
shutters, roofs, and even whole houses were 
sent soaring and whirling to a height of three 
or four hundred feet. I saw the wheel of a 
wagon or carriage and the bodies of two 
persons flying up into the storm-cloud. One 
house was lifted upward to a height of over 
one hundred feet, when it seemed to explode 
into a thousand fragments, which went soar- 
ing, whirling, and mingling with the other 
debris. 

The wind, two blocks away, as it crossed 
our street, pulled down a cedar-tree in my 
front lawn, and a large plate glass of the 
house adjoining was burst outward by the 
pressure of air within, and shattered into a 
hundred fragments. During the few seconds 
that the tornado took in crossing our street, 
no one was in sight, and I continued my flight 
toward the scenes of disaster without meet- 
ing or seeing any one. 

On it swept in its unswerving northeast 
course, a great black monster obscuring the 
eastern sky; a raging, baleful thing; a hate- 
ful, devouring devil, tearing up houses to 
their foundation-stones, roaring, rumbling, 
crashing, thundering in its awful rage, and 
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yet the most terrifying spectacle man ever 
gazed upon, until it swept out of sight, leav- 
ing a path of smoking ruins in its wake. 

The last shingle had scarcely fallen, and 
the dust-cloud still hovered over the debris, 
when I reached the edge of the ruins. The 
cruel monster had gone on, carrying death 
and ruin into the country far to the north- 
east, but was now beyond our hearing, and 
a silence as awful as the noise it had made 
pervaded the scene. The hush of death, 
more appalling than the thunder of the 
storm-king’s war-chariot, brooded over that 
scene of desolation. 

This was only for a moment; then burst- 
ing from the ruins came the wounded and 
blood-stained victims able to creep forth, 
while the air was filled with wailing shrieks, 
groans, and sobs of despair. A woman cov- 
ered with blood and dust, her face badly lac- 
erated, and holding a child on whose cheek 
was a cruel gash, came toward me. 

“Are you badly hurt?” I asked. 

“No, no; but my husband and children 
are killed,” she answered. 

“Where was your house?” 

“There”; and she pointed to a mass of 
boards, timber, brick, and plaster. 

Those who had had time to reach their 
cellars were saved. My wife, who followed 
close after me, rescued one woman from a 
narrow cellar, one side of which had fallen in. 

The news spread on the wings of the 
lightning to the business portion of the 
city, and surgeons, merchants, bankers, 
professional men, students, and mechanics, 
with lint and bandages, saws and axes, came 
hurrying to the rescue, meeting a blood- 
streaming procession of survivors wringing 
their hands and imploring aid for the more 
unfortunate loved ones buried beneath the 
ruins. 

I first assisted in extricating a young 
woman with a broken spine lying under 
some heavy timbers. With the aid of one 
other we threw off the timbers, which would 
have been deemed an impossible feat under 
ordinary circumstances, lifted the unfortu- 
nate woman out, and laid her upon a couch 
which some one had dragged from the debris. 
Next I remember taking some children from 
a house. The father, Dr. W. B. Howells of 
New York city, was killed. 

The tornado was accompanied by a rain 
which continued with more or less intermis- 
sion throughout the first half of the night. 

The shrieking and wailing gave place to 
silent, earnest work, broken only by the 
groans of sufferers still beneath the ruins. 
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We took a gentleman, Dr. H. K. Sherburne 
of Montpelier, Vermont, from the ruins of 
a building. He was badly injured about the 
head, side, and limbs, and we laid him on a 
mattress in the rain. He raised himself on 
his elbow, and pointing to the ruins of what 
had been his house, said: 

“ My wife is under there. Save her! Save 
her!” 

Though we tore the ruins right and left, 
we were unable to find her. After convincing 
ourselves that she was not in the wreck about 
the foundation, we went to another heap of 
rubbish where two buildings seemed to have 
collided, and there found the unfortunate wo- 
man with a ghastly cut in her head. As we 
raised her from the debris, a dead hen fell 
from under her arm, as if she had been hold- 
ing it. Mrs. Sherburne breathed once or 
twice after we got her out, and then died. 
Her husband was taken to my house, and for 
a long time was too weak to be moved to 
the hospital. When he became convalescent 
I asked him if they had had any chickens, 
and he answered that they had not. The 


dead hen must have been blown into his 
wife’s arms by the storm. 

An old man was found dead in the wreck, 
clutching his pocket-book, in which were nine 


hundred dollars. His wife, who lay dead at his 
side, had twenty-five hundred dollars sewed 
up in the skirt of her dress. A woman was 
found dead, holding in her arms her dead 
child. Another was found dead, holding in 
her arms her uninjured infant; and when the 
men who found these removed the boards 
and timbers covering them, the babe looked 
up and smiled as if grateful to its deliverers. 
About thirty minutes after the tornado 
had swept through the city, a black, angry 
cloud rose in the west, and spread over the 
entire city, deluging it with a downpour of 
rain, while the wind blew such a gale that 
many of our younger assistants became 
frightened and ran to cellars, ditches, and 
sewers to escape the fury of a second 
tornado. In vain the older and more expe- 
rienced shouted that there was no danger. 
The downpour of rain soaked us all to the 
skin, and was of course much worse for the 
unfortunates, many of whom were still under 
the ruins. Those whom we did rescue were 
laid on mats, doors, and shutters, until we 
could get men to carry them beyond the 
stricken district to carriages and ambu- 
lances, for the timbers and debris made it 
impossible for a vehicle to cross the path. 
Night came upon us when our work had 
just begun. The storm had torn down the 
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electric wires, and all the eastern part of the 
city was in total darkness. 

“We must have lanterns,” I suggested to 
some of the rescuing party. Every one 
agreed that we ought to have them, but 
there was no suggestion of a plan whereby 
they could be obtained. I turned to a youth 
who stood near, stupefied at the surround- 
ings, and bade him go down into the city and 
bring all the lanterns he could find. 

He went and brought about a dozen, which 
were of great service. I returned to my 
house for a “pommel slicker” I had worn 
on the Plains and in Hawaii, which was proof 
against rain, and with my lantern continued 
the search, overturning the sides of houses 
and lifting floors to look for the dead. 
Throughout the long, dark night, lanterns 
could be seen flashing over the ruins, while 
people were dragged out and placed in am- 
bulances and carriages. 

Some of the buildings had taken fire, and 
for a time we feared a general conflagration, 
in which case many of the injured must have 
perished in the flames. But the fire company 
kept the flames within bounds, and only one 
person was seriously burned. 

It was a doleful night, an awful night. 
Not one of the thousands who participated 
in the search will ever forget it. The list of 
killed grew, until one became sick at the men- 
tion of new names. 

When the solemn dawn broke pityingly, 
dark wreaths of smoke were still ascending 
from the smoldering ruins of some of the 
buildings, while the path of the tornado 
seemed more ghastly in the revelation of 
the morning light. At the point where the 
path entered the city it was not more than 
one hundred yards wide, but it spread as it 
advanced through the most populous portion 
until it was a fourth of a mile wide. Great 
trees were uprooted, while others had the 
tops twisted off, or were broken off only a 
few feet from the ground. 

In places the very earth seemed to be torn 
up from the streets, while the young grass 
started on the once pretty lawns looked as 
if it had been run over by a lawn-mower. 
Great beams of timber were driven several 
feet endwise into the earth, the opposite 
ends sticking out like a chevaux-de-frise. 

Many strange freaks were played by the 
tornado. In a tree-top was found a woman’s 
hair, supposed to have been torn from her 
head as she was carried through its branches, 
yet no person was found near it. A human 
scalp was found three miles from the city 
limits, under a bridge. Notes, letters, and 
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papers were blown from the city into Iowa, 
and found ninety miles away. One promissory 
note of four hundred dollars was found in a 
field near Grinnell, Iowa, nearly one hundred 
miles away, while clothing and papers were 
scattered along the entire distance. 

One woman was decapitated by a tin roof, 
and her child was killed near her. Some per- 
sons who were outside the rotating current 
were killed or injured by flying timbers, 
which, like bolts from the catapult of Jove, 
flew with deadly force for a great distance, 
while others in the very center of the storm 
escaped with little or no injury. 

Perhaps the most remarkable experiences 

‘ were those of Miss Moorehouse, Mrs. Web- 
ster, and her son. The three were caught 
up in the storm, and were carried beyond the 
Catholic church, nearly one fourth of a mile, 
and let down on the common so gently that 
none was killed. Mrs. Webster had some 
slight cuts about the head, her son had one 
arm fractured, but Miss Moorehouse was 
uninjured. 

“I was conscious all the time I was flying 
through the air,” said Miss Moorehouse, 
“and it seemed a long time. I seemed to 
be lifted up and whirled round and round, 
going up to a great height, at one time far 
above the church steeples, and seemed to be 
carried along distance. I prayed to the Lord 
to save me, for I believed he could save me, 
even on the wings of the tornado; and he did 
wonderfully preserve my life. As I was going 
through the air, being whirled about at the 
sport of the storm, I saw a horse soaring and 
rotating about with me. It was a white horse 
and had a harness on. By the way it kicked 
and struggled as it was hurled about I knew 
it was alive. I prayed God that the horse 
might not come in contact with me, and it 
did not. I was mercifully landed upon the 
earth unharmed, saved by a miracle.” 

Young Webster says he saw the horse in 
the air while he was being borne along by 
the storm. “At one time it was directly 
over me, and I was very much afraid I would 
come in contact with its flying heels.” 

The white horse belonged to a teamster 
named Cheney, living in the southeastern 
part of the city. Its mate was found dead 
near the wrecked barn in which the animals 
were standing. Their master had just come 
in from his day’s work, and seeing the rain 
coming up, put the horses in the barn with- 
out removing the harness. The white horse, 
it is said, was caught up and carried one 
mile through the air, and, according to the 
accounts of reputable witnesses, at times 


was over two hundred feet high, passing 
over a church steeple. Many who were not 
in the storm say that they saw horses fly- 
ing in the wind. Beyond being weil plas- 
tered with mud, the white horse was unin- 
jured by his aérial flight. 

Remarkable as this story may seem, there 
are others more marvelous. The storm which 
swept over Kirksville carried with it no fewer 
than five horses, in addition to many other 
animals. Mr. Calvin Little, whose home was 
destroyed, he and his wife being killed, had 
a horse that was carried two miles by the 
storm, alighting uninjured, save for a few 
bruises, and being plastered with flying mud, 
Three horses carried nearly as far were 
found dead in the track of the tornado north- 
east of the city. One horse was missing from 
his stall, and found grazing in a distant pas- 
ture. A gentleman on the western border of 
the tornado was lifted out of his own door- 
yard, over a high wall, into the dooryard of 
a neighbor, so suddenly that he never knew 
how he came there. Tin roofs were torn from 
houses, and found so tightly wrapped around 
the stumps of trees that it was difficult to 
remove them. An orchard south of the city 
had the trees torn up by the roots, carried 
four or five hundred yards, and piled into 
some vacant fields. Some idea of the fury of 
the wind may be formed by the size of the 
trees uprooted. Some of these were from 
twelve to eighteen inches in diameter, with 
roots ten feet in length. The earth from 
which they had been jerked looked as if it 
had been torn by dynamite explosions. 

Lying among the scattered debris on one 
street, I found three piano-keys, all that was 
left of a beautiful instrument. The artificial 
lakes in the path of the tornado were drained, 
and some of the wells thirty and forty feet 
deep were sucked dry. The dust-whirls often 
seen during the hot, dry seasons in the West- 
ern Middle States have the same rotary mo- 
tion, sometimes carrying light objects, such 
as a newspaper, to the height of fifty feet. 
The dust-whirl seems to have no marked 
course, but, after dancing about one spot 
for a while, will dart away to another. The 
tornado I witnessed did not always travel at 
regulation speed, but on approaching the city 
seemed to hesitate for a moment as if de- 
liberating on the course it would take. It 
came due north for several hundred feet, 
then turned nearly due east, then took up 
and pursued its course northeast. 

The origin of the tornado is still in doubt. 
According to some, it had its beginning in 
what is known as the Leech field, three miles 
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southwest of the city, while others assert 
that it can be traced to Carroll County, fifty 
miles farther southwest. 

I am quite confident that it increased in 
size, fury, and speed after I first observed 
it. I estimated the speed of the wind at 
eighty miles an hour; but Professor Proctor, 
who studied the phenomena carefully and 
made an estimate of speed, says it was only 
sixty miles. 

Within a few hours after the tornado, the 
mayor of the city organized a bureau of in- 
formation, and took immediate steps for re- 
lief of the suffering. Kirksville is a city of 
between ten and twelve thousand inhabi- 
tants, and being a town of schools and col- 

. leges, there are always a large number of 
students from a distance in attendance at 
the various institutions of learning. It was 
heartrending next day to witness the search 
of parents for their children. Almost every 
train broughtsome anxious relative or friend. 

Tornadoes generally travel toward the 
east, or in a northeastern course. This is 
not universal, but is the course more often 
taken than any other; consequently it is 
nearly always safe to fly northwestward 


when you see the funnel-shaped cloud to the 
south or southwest of you. A strong cellar 
or a storm-cave of easy access is usually a 
safe retreat. It is better that the storm-cave 
should be placed a short distance southwest 
of the house, and connected with the cellar 
by a tunnel, as there is not so much danger 
of timbers falling upon the fugitives within, 
nor of death from fire. In the Western and 
Southern States the tornado period is usu- 
ally from April to July, though it has been 
known to begin as early as March and ex- 
tend to October. 

There seems to be sometimes an unsettled 
condition of the atmosphere, and the tornado 
is the result of an effort of the atmosphere to 
regain its stability. Terrible as these storms 
are, destructive as the lightning may be, the 
peaceful, healthful calm which follows these 
convulsions of nature suggests that they may 
be essential to the perpetuity of the human 
race. Gail Hamilton says: 

“When volcanoes close, and there are no 
more earthquakes, and the cyclone has 
ceased to sweep, and the freshets to over- 
whelm, it will be a settled earth, but it will 
be a dead earth.” 


TORNADOES. 
BY CLEVELAND ABBE. 


HE summer season annually brings 
eE9! to our attention a dreadful har- 
ned vest of destructive local storms. 
2 From Massachusetts to Georgia, 
from the Atlantic westward to the one 
hundredth meridian, nearly every State oc- 
casionally sends a report of a clod-burst, a 
tornado, or destructive lightning. The sum 
total of the lives and property destroyed 
by lightning undoubtedly exceeds that de- 
stroyed by cloud-bursts and tornadoes; but 
the damage done by the latter occurs in con- 
spicuous disasters the number of which is 
relatively small, but which attract much at- 
tention. It is usual to speak of the tornado 
as the scourge of certain portions of our 
country, forgetting that nature provides 
many other methods of death and destruc- 
tion, and that the least sensational is gener- 
ally the most effective. 
As the settlement of our country goes 
steadily forward, while its climatic peculiari- 
ties remain unchanged, the total destructien 








of life and property must increase very nearly 
in proportion to the population and wealth 
of the nation. The completeness of our rec- 
ords will also increase in the same ratio. In 
the “Monthly Weather Review” for June, 
1897, I published a table showing that dur- 
ing the eight years from 1889 to 1896 there 
was no appreciable increase in the record 
of tornadoes over the average for the pe- 
riod, between 1874 and 1881, except that 
depending upon the above-mentioned con- 
siderations; in fact, in many States the aver- 
age per year had diminished. The area cov- 
ered by the path of destruction attending a 
tornado is so exceedingly small that com- 
paratively few houses or towns are affected 
by it. In a few States, such as Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Missouri, and New Jersey, the 
probability that a given spot one mile square 
will be struck by a tornado is about once in 
a thousand years. In fact, the chance that 
a specific person or house will be destroyed 
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by a tornado is much less than the chance 
that he or it will be destroyed by lightning, 
and far less than the danger from fire. 
Many a person interested in the subject 
will stand on a favorable spot and, ignoring 
the slight personal danger to himself, become 
entirely absorbed in studying the approach- 
ing lightning, and in the photography of the 
flashes themselves. The time will doubtless 
come when such persons will also study a 
passing tornado with equal coolness and dis- 
cretion. Photographs of tornadoes, sketches 
of the appearances of the clouds, and mea- 
surements of such phenomena as may give 
some idea of the force of the wind, are al- 
ways welcome contributions to meteorology. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the United 
States Weather Bureau has many thousands 
of observers and correspondents scattered 
over the whole country, it is yet very rare 
that any one of them personally witnesses 
a tornado, so that the progress of our know- 
ledge of these storms is necessarily slow. 
We can pick out of the ordinary popular re- 
ports, with all their gross exaggerations and 
sensational items, only very general conclu- 
sions as to the location and dimensions of the 
path; but the numerous questions that a 
scientist would ask remain unanswered. 
The point about which there has, perhaps, 
been the most uncertainty relates to the 
rotatory motion of the wind at the center of 
the path of destruction. From all that I can 
gather, I conclude that generally a west or 
northwest wind is blowing over the country, 
with a front of many miles in length, which 
trends southwest and northeast. This cool 
northwest wind pushes aside a gentler south- 
erly wind that had been prevailing over that 
same region during the previous twenty-four 
hours. In the long belt, or trough, where 
these two winds meet, the warmer southerly 
wind is suddenly elevated and cooled by ex- 
pansion, as also by mixture with the under- 
current of cold northwest wind. A cloud is 
thus formed, or in fact rolls of clouds, along 
the whole front of the area of northwest 
wind. At certain favorable spots the cloud 
soon becomes so large as to form a special 
indraft upward through its center, and the 
ascending air must necessarily acquire a 
spiral ascending movement. The direction 
of rotation in this spiral is almost invariably 
the same as that of the hurricanes of the 
Atlantic Ocean, or the general storms at- 
tending the areas of low pressure that move 
eastward over the United States. This rota- 
tion is ordinarily spoken of as counter-clock- 
wise; that is to say, a northwest wind 
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gradually changes to west, and then south- 
west, south, southeast, etc., as it whirls 
around the center. But this is not to say 
that the individual particles of air whirl 
about the tornado in a circular course. The 
tornado is not acyclone. It is far more likely 
that a mass of southerly wind, when lifted 
up, becomes southeast and then northeast 
wind as it rises, and rarely describes more 
than half of its circuit before it has ascended 
so high that it is carried away by the west- 
erly wind prevailing overhead. While this 
change of upper path occupies several min- 
utes in description, the spot at the surface 
of the ground at which the southerly wind 
had prevailed is immediately occupied by a 
northwest wind. If all these winds were 
projected on the ground we should see an 
appearance of a whirl. One can easily ob- 
serve something analogous by making little 
whirls in a basin of water. He will quickly 
find that a rapidly ascending column, which 
is also rapidly moving along, leaves behind 
it, on the bottom of the basin, only a very 
confused stream of particles, that give no 
sure basis for arguing backward as to what 
the motions of the wind were. Therefore 
the attempts to reconstruct the mechanics 
of a tornado from the study of the debris 
have hitherto proved very unsatisfactory. It 
is far more to be desired that we may have a 
series of photographs, and that prints of 
these may be submitted to the meteorologist 
for careful study before they have been 
touched up by the photographer for the 
purpose of producing beautiful and effective 
pictures. 

It will surprise the reader to know that, 
although there are probably a hundred pho- 
tographs of tornadoes to be obtained, or at 
least to be seen, among our collections, yet 
not one of these has any critical value for 
meteorological study. Every one “touched ” 
by the artist’s hand becomes useless to the 
student; for the artist, in his ignorance, 
invariably obscures the very fundamental 
points that we are interested in. Indeed, 
many of these photographs have had a coni- 
cal tornado-cloud boldly but skilfully painted 
into them. These may make good pictures 
for the artistic public, but are simply curios 
for the meteorologist. There is no reason in 
the world why a photographer should not 
take a series of good photographs of a tor- 
nado at very close range. Owing to the 
darkness, he needs sensitive plates and a 
careful time exposure. For the purposes 
of subsequent measurement and study, he 
should record the hour, minute, and second 
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of each exposure; and, for the sake of me- 
teorology, he should make a few prints before 
in any way retouching the first negatives. 

Some beautiful photographs of the famous 
waterspout off Martha’s Vineyard, in 1896, 
have proved valuable contributions to our 
knowledge of this phenomenon. The study 
of a dozen such photographs has been dili- 
gently pursued during the last three years. 
The results will undoubtedly apply, in part 
at least, to the tornadoes of our Western 
States, but similar work on a real tornado is 
greatly to be desired. 

The question of protection from the 
death-dealing tornado is of great impor- 
tance to us all. We need not dwell long 
upon the remarkable details; it is suffi- 
cient for us to know that when winds and 
clouds combine to form a tornado, no hu- 
man device will prevent the storm. ’ Nei- 
ther high walls around a town (as recom- 
mended by one) nor the drawing off of 
electricity (as recommended by another) can 
have the least effect upon the tornado itself. 
The great mass of warm, moist air that is 
rising to form a cloud, the great evolution of 
heat within the cloud, and the action of the 
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sun’s heat upon that cloud, represent a dis- 
play of force beside which ten thousand great 
steam-engines shrink into insignificance. 
As Espy long since explained, the power of 
a tornado is the latent heat of its cloud of 
steam. There is no mystery as to this funda- 
mental proposition in tornado lore. It would 
be folly to hold out to our citizens the hope 
that we may prevent or disperse a tornado. 
In 1885 Mr. John P. Finley prepared a num- 
ber of good rules! to be followed by one who 
wishes to protect his life when he sees a tor- 
nado approaching. He showed that the south 
side of the tornado is the most dangerous, the 
north side is the safest. The observer should 
flee to the northwest if the cloud is coming 
from the southwest. His rule is: “Stand 
facing the advancing cloud when it is al- 
ready half a mile or a mile away, and if it 
is moving straight toward you, flee to the 
right.” Take refuge in some very low struc- 
ture, preferably a cellar, cave, or “dugout.” 
Throw yourself on the ground, and cling to 
a stake or stump. You may escape or sur- 
vive, but you cannot prevent or destroy, a 
tornado. 
! Published by the United States Weather Bureau. 


THE MISSOURI. 


BY CAMERON MANN. 


5. 


JETWEEN low brinks of ragged clay 
The rapid river takes its way. 


Its heavy, tawny waters flow 
As if their road they did not know; 


Swirl off in loops, spread out in lakes, 
Whose sandy shoals trail sluggish wakes. 


They gnaw away the tumbling banks, 
Mow down their leafy willow ranks; 


They dwindle, till the dust blows round 
Where fishes swam and men were drowned; 


Then flood the bottoms miles away, 
Fence, barn, and house their scattered prey: 


But yet, far back, the hills remain, 
Which all their wanderings restrain. 


II. 


O mighty river, we may see 
Our new democracy in thee. 


No Rhine art thou, by cliffs beset, 
With castles on each parapet; 


No Thames, of placid, even tide, 
With grass lawns edging either side; 


But strong, and turbid, and perplexed, 
By frequent whirls and eddies vexed, — 


At times an overwhelming fall 
Of brute destruction, —yet through all 


Large wealth bestowing—grain and woods 
Upspringing where once swept thy floods. 


And so we know, whate’er thy force, 
God’s hills will hold thee to his course. 




















POWERFUL ELECTRICAL DISCHARGES. 





BY JOHN TROWBRIDGE, 


Rumford Professor of the Application of Science to the Useful Arts, Harvard University. 


OHN ADAMS, on his way to the Provin- 
¢) cial Congress of 1774, stopped at Princeton 
to see the college. He says in his diary that 
the professor of natural philosophy “showed 
us the electrical apparatus, which is the most 
complete and elegant I haveseen. He charged 
the bottle, and attempted an experiment; but 
the state of the air was not favorable.” 

One hundred and twenty-four years ago 
an electric spark one inch long was obtained 
with difficulty. Benjamin Franklin doubtless 
often had to wait until a favorable state of 
weather permitted experiments with the mys- 
terious agency which has now become more 
familiar to us, especially in its practical em- 
ployments. It is the object of this paper to 
describe powerful electric sparks, substan- 
tially similar to lightning discharges, which 
can be produced in all states of the weather. 

I can excite at will electrical discharges 
in atmospheric air over six feet in length 
(Fig. 1), which manifest all the peculiarities 
of lightning, such as the devious path, and 
the loud, crackling noise accompanying the 
discharge. When the discharge takes place 
in a glass tube at a pressure of air about two 
pounds and one seventh on the square inch, 
or, in other words, about one seventh the 
atmospheric pressure, dazzling sparks like 
lightning-flashes can be obtained, thirty and 
forty feet in length. At the moment of the 
discharge an observer standing within four 
or five feet of the apparatus feels his coat 
suddenly lift, and is conscious of a move- 
ment of the air, as if a window had been 
quickly opened. At the same instant sparks 
one inch long can be drawn from the neigh- 
boring gas-pipes or other. metallic masses, 
and if one leans against the brick walls of the 





building, at a distance of five feet, one feels 
the prickle of sparks through one’s coat. 

The disruptive or tearing effect of such 
powerful discharges is also significant, and 
explains similar actions of lightning dis- 
charges. When they are passed through 
glass tubes six feet long and one inch in 
diameter, filled with ordinary water, the 
tubes burst in many pieces. When this 
phenomenon is carefully examined, it is seen 
that a discharge passes between the inner 
surface of the glass and the water, and 
doubtless vaporizes the water. The steam 
or expanded air is the explosive agent. 

When a green stick, such as the small limb 
of an apple-tree, is used as a conductor, the 
discharge bursts over the surface, burning 
the bark here and there. One of the most 
beautiful experiments of this nature which 
can be performed is to place a number of 
oranges between the discharging points of 
the apparatus in such a manner that the 
discharge can enter and leave the oranges 
by wires. When the discharge passes, each 
orange glows in the dark like a golden 
Chinese lantern. This glow is produced by . 
a discharge inside the rind, close to the 
pulp. The inclosed air is a better conductor 
for this high electrical state than the liquid 
of the orange. 

The action of lightning in rending trees 
may therefore be explained by these experi- 
ments. The explosion is not a mysterious 
attribute of the lightning-flash; it is simply 
the effect of the sudden expansion of air or 
steam in the cavities and pores of the wood. 
The explosion is due primarily to the heat 
developed by the spark. An interesting way 
to study such explosive effects is to allow the 
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sparks to perforate 
thick cardboard. When 
such perforations are 
examined a bur is seen 
on both sides of the 
cardboard. It might be 
thoughtthat this exper- 
iment proves that the 
electricity, so to speak, 
travels both ways at 
once, or, in other words, 
that at every discharge 
a positive fluid flows in 
one direction,andaneg- 
ative fluid in the oppo- 
site. If, however, alarge 
number of such perfo- 
rations are examined 
under such conditions 
that we are sure that no 
oscillations take place, 
it is found that the simi- 
larity of appearance at 
the entrance and exit 
of the spark is not due 
to any to-and-fro mo- 
tion, but arises from 
the explosion of the air 
which is heated in the 
tissues of the paper by 
the spark. 

The experiments on. 
the disruptive effect of 
powerful electric dis- 
charges which I have 
described show, in an 
interesting | manner, 
that in my examina- 
tion into the compara- 
tively unknown region 
of great electrical 
forces or pressure I 
have reached a barrier 
apparentlyinsurmount- 

7 able with our present 
knowledge and instrumental appliances. 
The apparatus which I employ can develop 
three million volts or units of pressure. Under 
this force the air, which is a good insulator 
for ordinary currents such as are employed 
on telegraph and telephone wires, becomes 
a fairly good conductor. In order to obtain 
the full effect of electrical discharges which 
should be obtained with this enormous 
voltage, I have been obliged to lift my ap- 
paratus to a height of three feet above the 
floor, and to place it in a large room at a 
distance from the walls. Even with these 
precautions, the air about the apparatus is 


FIG. 1. ELECTRIC SPARKS 
SIX AND ONE HALF 
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luminous in the dark, showing that a dis- 
charge takes place through the air to the 
floor. One therefore realizes that if one 
desires to study the full effect of electrical 
pressure higher than two or three million 
units or volts, one should place the apparatus 
thirty or forty feet above the ground, and at 
a distance from any other mass. One may 
therefore form but little idea of the force 
necessary to produce lightning discharges 
by observations on their apparent length; for 
much of the energy of the thunder-clouds is 
drawn off to neighboring strata of air, and 
to the ground, and the brilliant flash of 
lightning represents only a portion of the 
energy developed. Fig. 2 represents the dis- 
charge from one of the terminals of my ap- 
paratus, consisting of a sphere one foot in 
diameter, to the other terminal, which in this 
case was a long linear conductor. The sphere 
can represent a cloud, and the extended con- 
ductor the earth. The photograph repre- 
sents a lightning-like flash between four and 
five feet long, accompanied by luminous dis- 
charges both from the sphere and the long 
conductor. 

When the pressure of the atmosphere is 
suddenly reduced, as in the case of great 
cyclone disturbances, electrical discharges 




































































FIG. 2. DISCHARGE BETWEEN A SPHERE ONE FOOT IN 
DIAMETER AND A LONG CONDUCTOR WHICH MAY REPRE- 
SENT THE EARTH. THE MAIN DISCHARGE IS FIVE FEET 
LONG, AND IS ACCOMPANIED BY BRUSH, OR SUBSIDIARY, 
DISCHARGES. 
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may be produced of great length by much 
smaller electric force than is necessary to 
produce the same length of discharge in the 
case of ordinary thunder-storms; for my ap- 
paratus will produce sparks of thirty or forty 
feet in length at a low pressure of the air, 
while the same character of spark only six 
or seven feet in length is produced in air at 
ordinary atmospheric pressure. When such 
discharges are excited in glass vessels from 
which the air is still more exhausted, the 
zigzag, dazzling spark merges into the pink 
glow which is characteristic of the northern 


lights, and we may form some conception of 
the nature of these lights, and of the tenuity 
of the air in which they arise. They may be 
conceived as an evidence of electrical storms 
at great heights. 

The study, therefore, of powerful electri- 
cal discharges will undoubtedly increase our 
knowledge of the character of lightning 
discharges, and add to our knowledge of 
meteorology. I confess that my respect for 
their manifest energy constantly increases. 
It is fortunate that we rarely, if ever, are 
visited by their full power. 


THE PROTECTION OF ELECTRICAL APPARATUS 
AGAINST LIGHTNING. 


BY ALEXANDER JAY WURTS, 
Of the Westinghouse Electrical Company. 


JUR subject deals largely with 
the static spark. In the 
lightning-stroke we see it 
in its grandest and most 
powerful form. A step or 
two across a thick carpet on 
a dry winter’s day, and the 
spark which may be produced 
is so small as to be almost invisible. Ben- 
jamin Franklin with a key drew static sparks 
from his kite-string. The lightning and the 
spark are the same in character, the differ- 
ence being simply one of degree; moreover, 
the little snap of the tiny spark differs only 
in degree from the splitting crash of the 
lightning-flash. 

The static spark, or disruptive discharge, 
as it is often called, has many interesting 
characteristics quite different from the ordi- 
nary electric current found in our lighting 
and trolley wires. The latter is a constant 
and comparatively gentle force which is 
easily controlled, like the force of wind or 
of flowing water. The disruptive discharge 
is sudden and violent, more like the flight of 
a bullet or the blow of a hammer. It is not 
easily controlled, and it obeys laws which are 
but imperfectly understood. The static spark 
is not, as is commonly supposed, a simple 
passage from one point to another; it is 
oscillatory; it surges back and forth with 
inconceivable rapidity. In lightning-flashes 
about twelve oscillations may be observed, 
the time interval being reckoned at about the 
one hundred thousandth part of a second. 
The oscillatory character of the discharge 
gives rise to remarkable phenomena, which 











are the immediate cause of many idiosyn- 
crasies or lightning freaks. 

Those characteristics which more particu- 
larly concern us are: 

(1) That of surging, already mentioned; 
(2) that of self-induction, which is a result 
of surging; (3) that of “side-flash,” or selec- 
tion, this being a result of self-induction; and 
(finally) that of penetration. 

Self-induction is a property which gives 
rise to a counter-force or choking effect. It 
is dependent on the oscillatory character of 
the discharge, and exists to a considerable 
degree in straight wires, but is vastly more 
pronounced in coils. Coils of wire, there- 
fore, when used in connection with static 
discharges, are called choke coils. 

Side-flash, the result of self-induction, is 
commonly called a freak. A disruptive dis- 
charge will often leave what would ordinarily 
be called an excellent conductor and side-flash 
through the high resistance of the atmosphere 
to other objects. For example, a disruptive 
discharge, rather than pass through a coil of 
bare copper wire, will take a short cut, and 
jump from one convolution te the other, al- 
though, as electrical resistance is ordinarily 
understood, the path through the copper 
wire offers an incomparably lower resistance 
than any single one of the air-spaces between 
the convolutions. And then, a lightning-flash 
will not infrequently strike some good con- 
ductor, such as a lightning-rod, follow it for 
a short distance, and then side-flash, select- 
ing its own path through a wall of brick or 
stone to a neighboring gas-pipe or bell-wire. 
Ordinarily we should say that the lightning 
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conductor would not offer a fraction of the 
resistance offered by a stone wall. It is self- 
induction which, giving rise to a counter- 
force or choking effect, causes the discharge 
to side-flash. 

The penetrating power of the discharge is 
the bugaboo of electricians. The lightning- 
flash literally bores a hole through the atmo- 
sphere, just as a bullet would bore its way 
through a mass of jelly. Smaller discharges 
will pass through shorter distances of air. 
Solid insulating materials are also more or 
less easily punctured. The dis- 
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charged with static electricity, and will 
spark. These sparks are very penetrating, 
and will bore through insulating materials of 
high resistance. A wire thus charged is also 
liable to side-flash ; that is, sparking is liable 
to occur at one place or another without ap- 
parent reason. A reason, of course, exists; 
but, unfortunately, the explanation of it 
serves only to show the impossibility of pre- 
determining the point or points at which the 
discharge will take place. When a lightning- 
flash occurs, all electrified bodies in the neigh- 

borhood undergo a tremen- 





charge brought about by step- 
ping over a thick carpet, as 
alreadydescribed, would pierce 
a sheet of thin paper, whereas 
sparks from an engine-belt 
might easily bore a_ hole 
through this magazine. If 
Franklin had held a piece of 
glass between his key and the 
kite-string, it is probable that 
the sparks would have readily 
pierced the glass with small 
round holes. 

During thunder-storms the 
atmosphere, and all conduct- 
ing objects in the immediate 
neighborhood, become charged 
with electricity at a constantly 
increasing potential or inten- 








dous shaking up, as it were. 
A new condition of electric 
equilibrium is at once estab- 
lished, and during this read- 
justment electric waves are 
set up in overhead wires, which 
travelwith inconceivable rapid- 
ity from end to end, and which, 
being reflected, interfere 
with one another very much 
as water wavesdo. For exam- 
ple, if a trough of water were 
raised at one end, and then 
quickly lowered, the water in 
the trough would quietly surge 
back and forth; but if the end 
of the trough be raised asecond 
time, a new system of surging 
may be started in such a man- 
ner that the two will interfere 








sity as we recede from the 
earth. At the top of the Wash- 


of three thousand volts has 
been measured, and at the top 
of the Eiffel Tower ten thousand volts. Even 
objects directly on the earth, such as railroad 
tracks, wire fences, etc., become charged, and 
in the high altitudes of our western country 
wet rocks will frequently show signs of elec- 
trostaticcharge. Allsuch charged objects will 
spark, andthe phenomenaabove described will 
in every case be more or less plainly visible. 
Now, overhead wires, like the objects 
already mentioned, become charged during 
thunder-storms, but the wires themselves 
are rarely struck by lightning. If they were 
placed in a vertical position, reaching from 


‘ the earth toward the clouds, then the light- 


ning would in many cases strike the wires 
and follow them into the earth. But there 
is no electrical reason why lightning should 
pay any especial attention to a horizontal 
wire, nor does the fact that a wire may be 
carrying ordinary electric current render 
it any more liable to atmospheric electric 
disturbance. Overhead wires then become 
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with each other, and cause 
splashing at certain points 
where crests of the twosystems 
combine to form other crests. 
Calm or smooth surfaces will be noticed at 
points where a crest of one system has been 
neutralized by a trough of the other system. 
Inelectric wires we have somewhat analogous 
conditions during thunder-storms; we have 
what a sailor would call a “choppy sea.” It 
will thus be seen how impossible it would be 
to predetermine the points at which electric 
splashing or side-flash would be likely to 
occur. 

With a word or two now about the con- 
struction of electrical apparatus, we shall be 
in a position to understand the particular 
danger which threatens electric systems 
during thunder-storms; also the means em- 
ployed for avoiding this danger. 

In general, and as far as our present pur- 
pose is concerned, electrical apparatus may 
be said to consist of coils of insulated copper 
wire and iron cores placed within the coils. 
There are, then, three materials present— 
iron, insulation, and copper. The iron is 














usually grounded—that is, connected with the 
earth. The copper is in contact with the 
overhead wire; it is electrically a part of it, 
and the insulating material, which may be of 
shellacked muslin, fiber, hard rubber, mica, 
or any similar material, serves to separate 
the copper from the iron. It serves to con- 


2 fine the current to the copper, forcing it to 


pass through the convolutions of the coil 
rather than allow it to take a short cut 
through the iron, which it would certainly 
do if the insulating material were not pres- 
ent. Now, during thunder-storms the static 
or disruptive discharge, in side-flashing from 
one point or another of the copper wire, fre- 
quently perforates the insulating material, 
establishing thereby electrical communica- 
tion between the copper and the iron, and 
through which opening the dynamo current 
will follow the spark, causing in an instant 
a destructive and intensely hot electric arc, 
which will quickly reduce both copper and 














iron to a blackened mass. 

In telephone and telegraph circuits the 
current is not ordinarily powerful enough to 
follow the disruptive discharge through the 
insulation; nevertheless, the discharge itself 
is quite sufficient to damage the instrument 
seriously, and interrupt the service. 

Having thus far described some of the 
important phenomena which are associated 
with electric systems during thunder-storms, 
and having also shown how electric appara- 
tus may be damaged thereby, we will now 
consider the means which have been devised 
for protecting such apparatus. 

The instruments used for this purpose are 
called “lightning-arresters” and “choke- 
coils.” A choke-coil is simply a coil of in- 
sulated wire. It may, however, have special 
forms. A lightning-arrester, in its simplest 
form, consists of two pieces of metal placed 
about one thirty-second of an inch apart, 
the space between them being called a 
“spark-gap.” When in service, one of these 
pieces of metal isconnected with the overhead 
wire to be protected, the other with the earth. 
During thunder-storms the static charges 
are expected to jump over the spark-gap of 
a lightning-arrester,—that is, side-flash at 
that point,—and so pass to earth, rather 
than perforate the insulation of the system. 
If Franklin had held a sheet of paper between 
his key and the kite-string, and if a second 
person had placed a second key in closer 
proximity to the string than Franklin’s key, 
nearly ail the sparks would have passed or 
have been diverted to the second key. The 
paper would perhaps not have been per- 
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forated at all; the second key would have 
protected the paper, and could properly have 
been called a protector or diverter. To- 
day a similar device is called a “lightning- 
arrester,” which name is obviously a mis- 
nomer. 

If we strip an electric installation of all its 
mechanical features save those which imme- 
diately concern our subject, we shall find 
Franklin’s kite-string corresponding to the 
copper, the sheet of paper to the insulating 
material, and the key to the iron. 

A lightning-arrester as above described in 
its simplest form, while it allows the spark 
to pass, will also allow the dynamo current 
to follow the spark, and thereby establish a 
short circuit, which means an enormous flow 
of current, a dangerous arc, and possible 
danger from fire; and, further, by reason of 
the selective character of discharges, —that 
is, the tendency to side-flash at one point or 
another, according to the conditions of our 
electric “choppy sea,”—the discharge does 
not always pass over the spark-gap of the 
arrester; very often it will quite ignore this 
spark-gap, and pass on to do its destructive 
work in the electrical apparatus. The latter 
difficulty is avoided to a very great extent by 
placing a considerable number of lightning- 
arresters along the wire, thereby multiplying 
the opportunities for discharge. The danger 
to the apparatus is also very much lessened 
by connecting choke-coilsin the wire between 
the apparatus and the arresters. The coils, 
then, by virtue of their inductive resistance, 
tend to choke the discharge back, and force 
it over one or more of the lightning-arrester 
spark-gaps. However, should the insulation 
of the apparatus be weak or defective, the 
discharge will surely find it out, in spite of 
all the lightning-arresters and choke-coils 
that might be employed. In this respect the 
manufacturers of light and power apparatus 
are far in advance of the manufacturers of 
telephone and telegraph apparatus. The 
former have apparently made a more thor- 
ough and searching study of the problem in 
all its requirements, whereas the latter seem 
to have confined their efforts more particu- 
larly to the construction of a lightning- 
arrester having a sensitive spark-gap. It is 
not likely that material advances will be 
made in the art of protecting telephone and 
telegraph apparatus until a better grade of 
insulation is adopted. 

After all, it is the formation of the elec- 
tric arc at the spark-gap of a lightning- 
arrester which has probably caused more 
trouble, more study, and has been the cause 
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of more novel inventions, than all the other 
details of this problem put together. 

A lightning-arrester, to be serviceable, 
must be capable of discharging the line in- 
definitely; but the simple form of lightning- 





A MODERN LIGHTNING-ARRESTER. 
The apparatus 1s shown in operation and protectin 


arrester which we have described will, when 
connected to light or power circuits, burn up 
at the first discharge, unless means are taken 
to prevent it. In the early days this difficulty 
was avoided by placing fuses or strips of lead 
in the lightning-arrester circuit, so that when 
the electric arc was formed, owing to the 
passage of the dynamo current, the lead fuse 
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two wires. 
nomoving parts, and the dynamo arc is suppressed by the use of acertain alloy 
which has the remarkable property of instantly extinguishing electric ares. 





would melt and thereby interrupt the cur- 
rent. But during a thunder-storm it was 
often a dangerous matter to replace these 
fuses, so other devices were invented, which 
had for their object the automatic interrup- 
tion of the arc, without in- 
terfering with the service 
of the lightning-arrester. 
These automatic lightning- 
arresters, however, were 
generally constructed with 
moving parts, which were 
liable to get out of order, 
and at best they constituted 
a remedy rather than a pre- 
ventive. Some of these 
gave excellent satisfac- 
tion for a time; but with the 
larger currents and higher 
working pressures of mod- 
ern light and power plants, 
it soon became evident that 
arcs and moving parts were 
very undesirable features. 
And so once more the 
inventors went to work,with 
the final result that light- 
ning-arresters, as now con- 
structed, have no moving 
parts, and operate without destructive arcs. 
In fact, nearly all the difficulties have at last 


There are 


‘been overcome, and before long it may be that 


atmospheric electricity, instead of being an 
enemy, will become a boon to mankind. Is 
not atmospheric electricity one of the great 
natural forces? Who can say that it may not 
some day obey man and do his service? 


NEEDLESS ALARM DURING THUNDER-STORMS. 
BY ALEXANDER McADIE. 


HE year 1753 is memorable in 
the history of electrical de- 
velopment. The experiments 
of the colonial philosopher 
with lightning had awakened 
a general enthusiasm in the 
scientific circles of Europe. 

In at least three capitals philosophers were 

pressing hard after Franklin, and great ac- 

tivity was shown, when suddenly there oc- 
curred in St. Petersburg a mishap which 
checked the ardor of all investigators, and 
exerted an influence which has lasted until 
to-day. During a thunder-storm, while stoop- 
ing the better to follow the indications of 








an electrical “gnomon” (in modern phrase, 
electrometer), Richman met instant death. 
Coins in his pockets were fused, and many 
of the tearing and throwing effects associated 
with high potential, oscillatory discharges 
wereapparent. Richman’s companion, stand- 
ing three feet away, was uninjured, although 
much damage was done to the doors and 
woodwork of the room. This escape has been 
frequently commented upon, but a systematic 
study of the conditions determining immunity 
has never been made. The trend of investi- 
gation has been in the other direction, and 
the fatality of lightning has been perhaps 
unduly emphasized. Voltaire crystallized this 














general view by caustically saying, apropos 
of Richman’s death: “There are some great 
lords whom it does not do to approach too 
closely, and lightning is one of these.” The 
opinion expressed by Voltaire is to some ex- 
tent held even at the present day, and this, 
joined with the fact that no immediate prac- 
tical use could be made of the electricity of 
the air, has hampered investigators, and re- 
tarded the advance of knowledge in this di- 
rection. Investigation must precede practi- 
cal application, and if we would successfully 
harness the electricity of the air, we myst 
first know something of its energy. Steadily, 
though slowly, this measuring process has 
been carried on. 

Repeating, in a way, the experiments of 
Franklin and Richman, we attempted in 
1887, from the top of the Washington Monu- 
ment, then the highest edifice in the world, 
to measure the electrical potential of the air 
during a thunder-storm. Potential values of 
several thousand volts were indicated by the 
electrometer. The crackling and hissing of 
the sparks, with the attendant phenomena, 
were intensely exciting. With each flash 
there were marked electrical manifestations, 
but at no time did the experimenter consider 
himself to be in great danger. In 1891, at 
Blue Hill, during experiments in kite-flying 
in a thunder-storm, the wired kite-string 
was led into the observatory, connected with 
an electrometer, and an attempt made to 
secure a record of the variations in the 
potential. Here, again, the situation was 
seemingly critical. As the storm progressed, 
the electrical phenomena were so marked 
that we wished ourselves well out of the ex- 
periment. But beyond a rather severe shock, 
experienced while making some necessary 
connections, there were no harmful results. 
, Not for a moment do we underestimate 
the destructive power of lightning. No one 
should attempt experiments like those men- 
tioned without taking every precaution; for 
positive danger lurks in the charged cloud, 
and, as in the handling of explosives, a small 
omission in details or an imprudence brings 
disaster. Yet the daily handling of currents 
far deadlier than ordinary lightning-flashes 
is a reassuring fact, and points to a coming 
mastery of the latter. 

The keen suffering which many undergo 
just in advance of or during a thunder-storm 
is of a dual nature. The sense of impending 
danger alarms and terrifies; but there is also 
a depression of spirits which is physical and 
real, brought about by some as yet unknown 
relation between the nervous system and con- 
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ditions of air-pressure, humidity, and purity. 
The suffering due to depression and partial 
exhaustion requires, from those who are 
strong, sympathy rather than ridicule. The 
suffering due to alarm and fright, however, 
is unnecessary. It is largely the work of the 
imagination. To a nervous nature there is 
something appalling in the wicked, spiteful 
gleam of the lightning, and the crash and 
tumult of thunder. But such a one should 
remember that the flash is almost always far 
distant, and that thunder can do no more 
damage than the low notes of a church 
organ. Counting all the deaths from all the 
storms during a year, we find that the chance 
of being killed by lightning is less than one 
in a hundred thousand. The risk in the city 
may be said to be five times less than in the 
country. Dwellers in city houses may be 
startled by peals of thunder, but owing to the 
great spread of tin roofing and fair ground 
connections, there is very little danger. In 
the country, if buildings are adequately 
protected, and the momentum of the flash 
provided for, the occupants may feel secure. 
A good conductor well grounded is neces- 
sary in all isolated and exposed buildings. 
Barns, especially when filled with green 
crops, should have good lightning-conduc- 
tors. The question is often asked, “ Do trees 
protect ?” The answer is that the degree 
of protection will vary with the character of 
the tree and its distance from a watercourse. 
An oak is more liable to lightning-stroke 
than a beech. The character of the wood, 
the area of leafage, the extent and depth of 
root, will determine the liability to stroke. 
Another question which is often asked is 
whether there is danger aboard a large 
steamship during a thunder-storm. On the 
contrary, there are few safer places. Suffi- 
cient metal with proper superficial area is 
interposed in the path of the lightning, and 
its electrical energy converted into harmless 
heat and rapidly dissipated. Accidents occur 
chiefly because the victims ignorantly place 
themselves in the line of greatest strain, 
and thus form part of the path of discharge. 
For this reason, it is not wise to stand under 
trees, near flag-poles or masts, in doorways, 
on porches, close to fireplaces, or near barns. 
Those who are not exposed in any of these 
ways may feel reasonably safe. It should be 
remembered, in the event of accident, that 
lightning does not always kill. It more often 
results in suspended animation than in so- 
matic death. Therefore, in case of accident, 
try to restore animation, keep the body warm, 
and send for a physician without delay. 
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FRANKLIN AS JACK OF ALL TRADES. 
THE MANY-SIDED FRANKLIN. 
BY PAUL LEICESTER FORD, 


Author of “The True George Washington,” 


HE career of Franklin teaches very 
strongly that general ability, rather 
than special aptitude, is the quality most 
potent in winning success; for it is impossi- 
ble not to conclude that he possessed ele- 
ments which would have raised him, even 
had his lot been other than what it was. 
Several times in his life he changed his 
vocation or interests, but never with appa- 
rent loss, and the main impression that his 
life leaves on the student is that he was not 
merely multidexterous, but multiminded. 
Franklin came of a working family, and 
“my elder brothers,” he states, “were all put 
apprentices to different trades.” He himself, 
when ten years old, was taken from school“ to 
assist my father in his business, which was 
that of a tallow-chandler and sope-boiler, a 
business he was not bred to, but had assumed 
on his arrival in New England, and on find- 
ing his dying trade would not maintain his 
family, being in little request. Accordingly, 
I was employed in cutting wick for the 
candles, filling the dipping mold and the 
molds for cast candles, attending the shop, 
going of errands, etc.” The lad did not take 
kindly to the work, and “ had a strong inclina- 
tion for the sea, but my father declared 
against it”; so Benjamin worked on for 
two years, “destined,” he feared, to become 
a tallow-chandler. “But my dislike to the 
trade continuing, my father was under ap- 
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prehension that if he did not find one more 
agreeable I should break away and get to 
sea, as his son Josiah had done, to his great 
vexation.” The desire for a sailor’s life was 
short-lived, for when, at sixteen, he ran off, 
he states that “my inclinations for the sea 
were by this time worn out, or I might now 
have gratify’d them.” Nor did a longing for 
it ever recur. On his first visit to England 
he found, so he chronicles, the voyage “ not a 
pleasant one, as we had a good deal of bad 
weather,” and on the return trip he saw cause 
for congratulation at “having happily com- 
pleted so tedious and dangerous a voyage.” 

Once convinced that his son would not 
contentedly accept his own handicraft, Josiah 
Franklin set to work to find out one more 
suited to his predilection. 


He therefore sometimes took me to walk with 
him, and see joiners, bricklayers, turners, braziers, 
etc., at their work, that he might observe my in- 
clination, and endeavor to fix it on some trade or 
other on land. . . . My father at last fixed upon 
the cutler’s trade, and my uncle Benjamin’s son 
Samuel, who was bred to that business in London, 
being about that time established in Boston, I was 
sent to be with him some time on liking. _ But his 
expectations of a fee with me displeasing my 
father, I was taken home again. 


Eventually, as already recorded, the boy 
of twelve was apprenticed to printing. Yet, 


























though he considered it from henceforth his 
special calling, and was ever proud of it, he 
was at moments easily led away to other vo- 
cations, and as soon as he was able he retired 
from all active plying of the “art and mys- 
tery,” save as an occasional pastime, giving 
his time and attention to other occupations. 

The first inclination to change was during 
his early London visit. He relates that in 
the printing-office he was jocosely called the 
“Water-American,” because he preferred 
that beverage to beer, but the title might 
more appropriately have been given him be- 
cause of his extreme liking for aquatics. “I 
learned early to swim well,” he declared, 
“ever delighted with this exercise,” and as a 
child “ practis’d all Thevenot’s motions and 
positions, added some of my own, aiming at 
the graceful and easy as well as at the use- 
ful.” Late in life he wrote: “When I was a 
boy I made two oval palettes, each about ten 
inches long and six broad, with a hole for the 
thumb, in order to retain it fast in the palm 
of my hand. They much resembled a paint- 
er’s palettes. In swimming I pushed the 
edges of these forward, and I struck the wa- 
ter with their flat surfaces as I drew them 
back. I remember I swam faster by means 
of these palettes, but they fatigued my 
wrists.” In another reminiscence he tells of 
a second boyish device: 


I amused myself one day with flying a paper 
kite; and approaching the bank of a pond, which 
was near a mile broad, I tied the string to a stake 
and the kite ascended to a very considerable height 
above the pond while I was swimming. Ina little 
time, being desirous of amusing myself with my 
kite, and enjoying at the same time the pleasure 
of swimming, I returned, and loosing from the 
stake the string with the little stick which was 
fastened to it, went again into the water, where 
I found that, lying on my back and holding the 
stick in my hands, I was drawn along the surface 
of the water in a very agreeable manner. Having 
then engaged another boy to carry my clothes 
round the pond, to a place which I pointed out to 
him on the other side, I began to cross the pond 
with my kite, which carried me quite over without 
the least fatigue and with the greatest pleasure 
imaginable. I was only obliged occasionally to 
halt a little in my course and resist its progress 
when it appeared that, by following too quick, I 
lowered the kite too much; by doing which occa- 
sionally I made it rise again. I have never since 
that time practised this singular mode of swim- 
ming, though I think it not impossible to cross in 
this manner from Dover to Calais. The packet- 
boat, however, is still preferable. 


This skill in the water remained with 
Franklin all through his life. In 1725, going 
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to Chelsea with some gentlemen by water, 
“in our return, at the request of the com- 
pany. . . I stripped and leaped into the 
river, and swam from near Chelsea to Black- 
fryar’s, performing on the way many feats 
of activity, both upon and under the water, 
that surpris’d and pleas’d those to whom they 
were novelties.” As a result, 


I was, to my surprise, sent for by a great man 
I knew only by name, a Sir William Wyndham, 
and I waited upon him. He had heard by some 
means or other of my swimming from Chelsea to 
Blackfriar’s, and of my teaching Wygate and an- 
other young man to swim in a few hours. He had 
two sons, about to set out on their travels; he 
wish’d to have them first taught swimming, and 
proposed to gratify me handsomely if I would 
teach them. They were not yet come to town, 
and my stay was uncertain, so I could not under- 
take it; but from this incident I thought it likely 
that, if I were to remain in England and open a 
swimming school, I might get a good deal of 
money; and it struck me so strongly, that, had 
the overture been sooner made me, probably I 
should not so soon have returned to America. 


A more notable feat than this swim from 
Chelsea to Blackfriars was performed by 
Franklin in his voyage back to America, a 
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few months later, when, in the open ocean, 
he “leap’d overboard, and swam around the 
ship to wash myself.” There is small won- 
der, after this exhibition of skill and confi- 
dence, that Franklin felt some irritation over 
an incident which he described to a corre- 
spondent only a few months before his death: 


The letter of yours enclosed is from the widow 
of a Jew, who, happening to be one of a number 
of passengers, that were about forty years ago in 
a stageboat going to New York, and which, by the 
unskilful management of the boatman, overset the 
canoe from whence I was endeavoring to get on 
board her, near Staten Island, has ever since wor- 
ried me with demands of a gratia for having, as 
he pretended, been instrumental in saving my life; 
though that was in no danger, as we were near the 
shore, and you know what an expert swimmer I 
am, and he was no more of any service to me in 
stopping the boat to take me in than every other 
passenger; to all whom I gave a liberal entertain- 
ment at the tavern when we arrived at New York, 
to their general satisfaction, at the time; but this 
Haynes never saw me afterwards, at New York, 
or Brunswick, or Philadelphia, that he did not dun 
me for money on the pretence of his being poor, 
and having been so happy as to be instrumental 
in saving my life, which was really in no danger. 
In this way he got of me sometimes a double 
joannes, sometimes a Spanish doubloon, and never 
less; how much in the whole I do not know, having 
kept no account of it; but it must have been a very 
considerable sum; and as he has neither incurred 
any risk, nor was at any trouble in my behalf, I 
have long since thought him well paid for any 
little expense of humanity he might have felt on 
the occasion. He seems, however, to have left me 
to his widow as part of her dowry. 





Even in the last years of his life Frank- 
lin illustrated his expertness, for at nearly 
eighty years of age he relates that he “ went 
at noon to bathe in Martin’s salt-water hot- 
bath, and, floating on my back, fell asleep, 
and slept near an hour by my watch, without 
sinking or turning! A thing I never did be- 
fore, and should hardly have thought possi- 
ble.” His fondness for water led him to claim 
that “the exercise of swimming is one of the 
most healthy and agreeable in the world. 
After having swam for an hour or two in the 
evening, one sleeps coolly the whole night, 
even during the most ardent heat of summer. 
Perhaps, the pores being cleansed, the insen- 
sible perspiration increases and occasions 
this coolness. . . . I speak from my own 
experience, frequently repeated, and that of 
others, to whom I have recommended this.” 

From becoming a swimming-teacher 
Franklin was dissuaded by a Philadelphia 
merchant, Mr. Denham, who induced him as 
well to leave Watts’s printing-office. 
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He propos’d to take me over as his clerk, to keep 
his books, in which he would instruct me, copy his 
letters, and attend the store. He added, that, as 
soon as I should be acquainted with mercantile 
business, he would promote me by sending me with 
a cargo of flour and bread, etc., to the West Indies, 
and procure me commissions from others which 
would be profitable; and, if I manag’d well, would 
establish me handsomely. The thing pleas’d me; 
for I was grown tired of London, remembered 
with pleasure the happy months I had spent in 
Pennsylvania, and wish’d again to see it; there-, 
fore I immediately agreed on the terms of fifty 
pounds a year, Pennsylvania money; less, indeed, 
than my present gettings as a compositor, but 
affording a better prospect. . . . Mr. Denham 
took a store in Water-street, where we open’d our 
goods; I attended the business diligently, studied 
accounts, and grew, in a little time, expert at 
selling . . . but, in the beginning of February, 
1726/7, when I had just pass’d my twenty-first 
year, we were both taken ill. . . . I forget what 
his distemper was; it held him a long time, and at 
length carried him off. He left me a small legacy 
in a nuncupative will, as a token of his kindness 
for me, and he left me once more to the wide 
world; for the store was taken into the care of 
his executors, and my employment under him 
ended. 


Left in the lurch by this loss of position, 
Franklin returned to printing for a liveli- 
hood, with the success already described. 
But, though his chief trade, it was not his 
only one, even when he was most actively 
engaged init. Asa natural adjunct he estab- 
lished a bindery, and took an interest in a 
paper-mill, his newspaper informing the pub- 
lic that “Ready Money for old Rags may be 
had of the Printer hereof.” “At the time I 
establish’d myself in Pennsylvania there was 
not a bookseller’s shop in any of the colonies 
to the southward of Boston. In New York 
and Philad’a the printers were indeed sta- 
tioners; they sold only paper, etc., almanacs, 
ballads, and a few books. Those who lov’d 
reading were oblig’d to send for their books 
from London.” This inconvenience Franklin 
ended by opening a store for the sale of 
European works, advertising his importa- 
tions in the “Pennsylvania Gazette,” or by 
the issue of pamphlet catalogues. He also 
established “a little stationer’s shop ” where 
were to be had “Chapmen’s books, Ballads; 
Good Writing Paper; Choice writing Parch- 
ment; Cyphering Slates and Pencils; Hol- 
mans Ink Powders; Ivory Pocket Books; 
Pounce and Pounce boxes; Sealing Wax; 
Wafers; Pencils; Fountain Pens; Choice 
English Quills; Brass Ink Horns; Sand 
Glasses; Fine Mezzotints; A Great Variety 
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of Maps, Cheap pictures engraved on Copper 
Plate of all Sorts of Birds, Beasts, Fishes, 
Fruits, Flowers, &c. useful to such as would 
learn to draw.” 

These various commodities the shop- 
keeper kept in stock, but he would trade in 
anything in which he could see a chance of 
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staffs ” 
“Mariners Compasses”; “Season’d Merchantable 


“Quadrants”; “Fore “Nocturnals ”; 
Boards”; “Coarse and fine edgings”; “Fine 
broad Scarlet Cloth, fine broad black Cloth, fine 
white Thread Hose, and English Sale Duck”; 
“Very good Iron Stoves”; “A Large Horse fit 
for a Chair or Saddle”; “The True and Genuine 
Godfrey’s Cordial”; “Choice Bohea Tea”; “ Very 
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profit. Despite his aversion to the business, 
how he sold consignments of the Franklin 
“Crown Soap” has already been told; but 
that was only one of many ventures he took, 
and the “Gazette ” informed its readers from 
time to time that “the Printer hereof” had 
for sale such merchandise as: 


“Very good Sack at 6s per Gallon”; “Glaz’d 
Fulling-Papers and Bonnet-Papers ”; “ Very good 
Lampblack”; “Very good Chocolate”; “Lin- 
seed Oil”; “Very Good Coffee”; “Compasses and 
Scales”; “Seneka Rattlesnake Root, with direc- 
tions how to use it in the Pleurisy, &c.”; “ Divid- 
ers and Protractors ”; “A very good second hand 
two-wheel chaise”; “A very neat, new fashion’d 
vehicle, or four wheel’d chaise, very convenient to 
carry weak or other sick persons old or young”; 
“Good Rhode Island Cheese and Cod Fish”; 
VoL. LVIII.—71.- 


good English Saffron ”; “New York Lottery Tick- 
ets”; “Choice Makrel to be sold by the Barrel”; 
“A Large Copper Still”; “Very good Sper- 
macety ”; “Fine Palm Oyl”; “Very good Temple 
Spectacles”; “A New Fishing Net.” 


A stranger mode of turning a penny was 
by a venture now and again in indentured 
or bond servants, being such immigrants as 
sold their service for a stated number of 
years in return for a passage to the colonies. 
Franklin would occasionally purchase “the 
time,” as the expression then was, of some 
of these, and then the columns of his paper 
would insert advertisements of which the 
following are samples: 

A Likely Servant Lad’s Time to be disposed of. 
He is fit for Country or Town Business, has four 
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Years to serve, and has been in the Country a 
Year and a Half. Enquire of the Printer. 

To Be Sold. A Likely Servant Woman, having 
three Years and a half to Serve. She is a good 
Spinner. 

To be Sold. A Likely servant lad, about 15 
years of age, and has 6 years to serve. 

To be sold, a young Servant Welsh Woman, 
having one Year and a half to serve, and is fit for 
Town or Country Service. Enquire of the Printer. 

To be Sold. A Likely Dutch Servant Girl, 
about 13 Years of Age, and has 5 Years to serve. 

A Likely young Woman’s Time to be disposed 
of, about eighteen Years of Age, fit for Town or 
Country Business, and can handle her Needle well. 

To be Sold, An Irish Servant Girls Time: She 
has Three Years and Three Quarters to serve; is 
young, and fit for Town or Country Business. 


A somewhat kindred but more regrettable 
traffic was one inslaves. Though, due to the 
Friends, there was a very positive public sen- 
timent in Philadelphia against slavery, and 
still more against the buying and selling of 
men, Franklin had too much New England 
canniness to regard it, and made many a 
venture in the purchase and sale of negroes, 
his newspaper informing the public that 


A Likely Young Negro Wench, who is a good 
Cook, and can Wash well is to be disposed of. 
Enquire of the Printer hereof. 

To be Sold A Likely young Negroe Wench, 
about 18 Years of Age, speaks good English, and 
is fit for either Town or Country. Enquire of the 
Printer hereof 


To be Sold. A Likely Molatto Girl, aged about 
16 Years, has had the Small Pox, is fit for either 
Town or Country, to be disposed of very reason- 
able, enquire of the Printer hereof. 
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To be Sold, A Likely young Negroe Fellow, 
about Twenty-six Years of Age, suitable for any 
Farming or Plantation Business, having been long 
accustomed to it and has had the Small-Pox. En- 
quire of the Printer hereof. 

To be Sold. A Negro Man Twenty-two Years 
of Age, of uncommon Strength and Activity, very 
fit for a Farmer, or a laborious Trade, he under- 
stands the best methods of managing Horses, and 
is very faithful in the Employment: Any Person 
that wants such a one may see him by enquiring 
of the Printer hereof. 

To be Sold. A Likely Negro woman, with a 
man-child, fit for town or country business. En- 
quire of the Printer hereof. 

To Be Sold, A Lusty, young, Negroe Woman, 
fit for Country Business, she has had the Small- 
pox, and Meazles. Enquire of the Printers hereof. 

To be Sold. A Prime able young Negro man, 
fit for laborious work, in town or country, that 
has had the smallpox: As also a middle aged 
Negro man, that has likewise had the smallpox. 
Enquire of the printer hereof: Or otherwise they 
will be expos’d to sale by publick vendue, on 
Saturday the 11th of April next, at 12 o’clock, at 
the Indian-king, in Market-street. 


Some of these slaves he procured from 
New England, where, as population grew in 
density, the need for them passed, leading 
to their sale in the colonies to the south- 
ward; and there was not always a profit, for 
Franklin, of one purchase of husband and 
wife, wrote to his mother: “ We conclude to 
sell them both the first good opportunity, for 
we do not like negro servants,” with a result 
that “We got again about half what we 
lost.” In spite of this prejudice, Franklin 
took with him two negro servants to Eng- 
land on his second visit, with slight benefit, 
for one, who “was of little use, and often in 
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mischief,” ran off within a year, and the 
other behaved only “as well as I could ex- 
pect, in a country where there are many 
occasions of spoiling servants, if they are 
ever so good.” “He has as few faults as 
most of them,” the philosopher observed, 
“and I see with only one eye and hear only 
with one ear; so we rub on pretty com- 
fortably.” 

Franklin, as he grew in years, came to 
disapprove heartily of the whole slave sys- 
tem, and he expressed satisfaction “that a 
disposition to abolish slavery prevails in 
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North America, that many Pennsylvanians 
have set their slaves at liberty, and that even 
the Virginia Assembly have petitioned the 
king for permission to make a law for pre- 
venting the importation of more into the 
colony.” Whea the initial abolition society 
in America was formed, he became its presi- 
dent, and his name was signed to the first 
petition for the abolition of the slave-trade 
ever sent to Congress, an act which resulted 
in his being personally vituperated on the 
floor of that body, less than a month before 
his death. The debate on this petition drew 
from him the last public paper he ever 
penned, in which, with his usual “Socratic” 
cleverness, he took all the arguments ad- 
vanced by the favorers of slavery, and by 
putting them into the mouth of an Algerine, 
as reasons for continuing the holding of 
Europeans in bondage, made each one be- 
come a reason for ending the system. 

As Franklin was an instinctive trader, so 
he was a natural artisan. “It has ever .. . 
been a pleasure to me to see good workmen 
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handle their tools,” he remarks in his auto- 
biography; “and it has been useful to me, 


having learnt . . . to be able to do little 
jobs myself in my house when a workman 
could not readily be got, and to construct 
little machines for my experiments, while the 
intention of making the experiment was 
fresh and warm in my mind.” How he, in 
his printing-office, contrived molds, made 
printers’ ink, constructed a copperplate 
press, cut ornaments for the paper money, 
and in other ways proved that his abilities 
were not merely intellectual, is told else- 
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where. His scientific writings continually 
describe “little machines that I had roughly 
made for myself.” So, too, though almost 
wholly without an art instinct, he made dia- 
grams and sketches to illustrate and explain 
his writings, that prove a fair knowledge of 
perspective and a distinct knack of fingers. 
He even essayed at times to do an artist’s 
work. Long after his retirement from active 
printing, the Continental Congress secured 
his aid in the design of their currency, and 
he not merely sketched the cuts, but having 
in some of his studies discovered that the 
veins of leaves, like the lines of the finger- 
ends, were never alike, he suggested the use 
of a different leaf foreach denomination, thus 
making counterfeiting difficult. For his “ Ga- 
zette” he engraved a crude type-metal map 
of the siege of Louisburg, which, so far as 
known, is the first attempt of a paper to il- 
lustrate news. So in his pamphlet entitled 
“Plain Truth” he designed and graved a cut 
of “Hercules and the Wagoner.” During 
Stamp Act times he made a symbolical print 
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which had considerable vogue. While serving 
in the Continental Congress he was appointed 
amember of the committee to prepare devices 
for a great seal, and he suggested “ Moses 
lifting up his wand and dividing the Red 
Sea, and Pharaoh in his chariot overwhelmed 
by the waters,” with the motto, “ Rebellion 
to tyrants is obedience to God,” which was 
adopted by the committee, but rejected by 
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been, a number of his most intimate friends 
were of that profession, and he shows the 
interest of a cultivated man in their work. 
With Benjamin West a friendship was 
formed in Pennsylvania long before the 
painter was known as such; when he went 
to London, Franklin gave him letters of in- 
troduction that helped him materially, and 
the two corresponded on terms of close in- 
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Congress. In 1782, of his own volition and 
at his own charge, he had struck after his 
ideas a medal to commemorate the Revolu- 
tion, which he reports was “mighty well re- 
ceived, and gives general pleasure ” in Paris, 
and which he hopes will be equally liked in 
America. A greater service he rendered to 
art was in selecting Houdon for the execu- 
tion of the bust of Washington voted by 
Virginia, and in persuading that sculptor to 
undertake the commission. 

However little of an artist he may have 
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timacy during the rest of Franklin’s life. 
To Patience Wright, another American, and 
the Mme. Tussaud of her day, he gave aid 
and friendship, and helped her son when he 
came to Paris as a would-be artist, afterward 
consenting to sit to him for one of the first 
portraits the artist ever painted. In London 
he made the acquaintance of John Flaxman, 
when his career was but just beginning, and 
he it was who brought the young fellow to 
the attention of Josiah Wedgwood. Frank- 
lin had early in life become interested in the 
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problem of printing on china, and this served 
to give him a common interest with Wedg- 
wood, and led to a lifelong friendship with 
the artist-potter. He even thought himself 
first in the field in this process, writing an 
engraver who had sent him some specimens, 
in reference to the invention: 

I know not who pretends to that of copper-plate 
engravings for earthen-ware, and I am not dis- 
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the purpose. The Dutch Delftware tiles were 
much used in America, which are only or chiefly 
Scripture histories, wretchedly scrawled. I wished 
to have those moral prints which were originally 
taken from Horace’s poetical figures, introduced 
on tiles, which, being about our chimneys, and 
constantly in the eyes of children when by the 
fireside, might give parents an opportunity, in ex- 
plaining them, to impress moral sentiments; and 
I gave expectations of great demand for them if 
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posed to contest the honor with anybody, as the 
improvement in taking impressions not directly 
from the plate, but from printed paper, applicable 
by that means to other than flat forms, is far be- 
yond my first idea. But I have reason to appre- 
hend, that I might have given the hint on which 
that improvement was made; for, more than 
twenty years since, I wrote to Dr. Mitchell from 
America, proposing to him the printing of square 
tiles, for ornamenting chimneys from copper 
plates, describing the manner in which I thought 
it might be done, and advising the borrowing from 
the booksellers the plates that had been used in a 
thin foho, called “Moral Virtue Delineated,” for 
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executed. Dr. Mitchell wrote to me, in answer, 
that he had communicated my scheme to several 
of the principal artists in the earthen way about 
London, who rejected it as impracticable; and it 
was not till some years after that I first saw an 
enamelled snuff-box, which I was sure was from a 
copper plate, though the curvature of the form 
made me wonder how the impression was taken. 


It is a curious fact that Franklin, how- 
ever much a mechanic, and however fertile- 
minded, left behind him so few inventions 
of any great value, his lightning-rod and his 
stove, elsewhere described, being his only 
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important discoveries. Yet, as in his idea 
of printing on china, many of his imperfect 
ideas could have been developed into very 
valuable improvements. How he experi- 
mented in stereotyping has already been 
told. Before Argand invented his lamp, 
Franklin had conceived the idea of a burner 
which should supply a column of air in the 
center. He made an essay with a bulrush, 
without success, and, according to Jefferson, 
“His occupations did not permit him to re- 
peat and extend his trials to the introduction 
of a larger column of air than could pass 
through the stem of a bull-rush.” Yet he 
seems to have achieved a partial success, 
for a visitor to his house noted “a lamp, 
which, with only three small wicks gives a 
luster equal to six 
candles. <A pipe is 
introduced into the 
midst, which supplies 
fresh and cool air to 
the lights.” Having 
found an account of a 
“well known practice 
of the Chinese, to di- 
vide the hold of a 
great ship into a num- 
ber of separate cham- 
bers by partitions tight 
caulked,” he suggested 
that the system might 
with advantage be in- 
troduced into ship- 
building, as a_ safe- 
guard to life and prop- 
erty; but the subject 
is so briefly dwelt upon 
as to show that he at- 
tached little value to 
what has since come 
to be of such conse- 
quence. So, contending that “men do not 
act like reasonable creatures when they 
build for themselves combustible dwellings, 
in which they are every day obliged to use 
fire,” when he himself built, he evolved a 
system tending to the modern fire-proof con- 
struction by “a few precautions not gen- 
erally used, to wit: none of the wooden work 
of one room communicates with the wooden 
work of any other room, and all the floors, 
and even the steps of the stairs, are plas- 
tered close.” 

Of minor improvements Franklin per- 
fected more. He first made, for his own 
use, the double spectacles with lenses curved 
for near and far sight. He constructed a 
clock “ with three wheels only, which showed 
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hours, minutes and seconds.” Though not 
the first to make letter-copying presses, he 
suggested an improvement which made them 
more effective. For his own convenience he 
worked out an artificial arm for taking books 
from shelves out of reach. In his library, 
“below the grate, on the hearth, there was 
a small iron plate or trap-door, about five or 
six inches square, with a hinge and a small 
ring to raise it by. When this door or valve 
was raised, a current of air, from the cellar, 
rushed up through the grate to rekindle the 
fire.” At the head of his bed “there were 
two cords; one was a bell-pull; and the other, 
when pulled, raised an iron bolt, about an 
inch square, and nine or ten inches long, 
which dropped through staples, at the top of 
the door, when shut, 
and until this bolt was 
raised, the door could 
not be opened.” In 
1787 Washington, as 
he phrased it in his 
diary, “visited a Ma- 
chine at Dr. Franklin’s 
(called a Mangle) for 
pressing, in place of 
ironing clothes from 
the wash, which Ma- 
chine from the facility 
with which it des- 
patches business is 
well calculated for 
Table cloths & such 
articles as have not 
pleats & irregular 
foldings and would be 
very useful in all large 
families.” Such are 
samples of his almost 
numberless devices and 
improvements. 

An invention not to be passed over was 
a musical instrument, of which Franklin 
thought so highly as to believe that it 
would entirely supersede the piano and 
harpsichord. In London, during his second 
visit, Franklin heard a Mr. Delaval, “a most 
ingenious member of our Royal Society,” 
play melodies by rubbing his fingers upon 
the edges of glass bowls which had been first 
tuned “by putting into them water more or 
less, as each note required.” “ Being charmed 
by the sweetness of its tones and the music 
he produced from it,” Franklin set about 
perfecting the idea into an instrument. He 
had blown a number of glass half-spheres of 
different sizes, and these he tuned by grind- 
ing away the edge until they were in harmony 

















with the notes of the harpsichord. Having 
obtained this result, he placed thirty-seven 
of them, “sufficient for three octaves with 
all the semi-tones,” upon a spindle, which, 
by means of a wheel and pedal, could be re- 
volved. “This instrument is played upon by 
sitting before the middle of the set of glasses 
as before the keys of the harpsichord, turn- 
ing them with the foot and wetting them 
with a sponge and clean water, the fingers 
should be first a little soaked in water, and 
quite free from all greasiness; a little fine 
chalk upon them is sometimes useful, to 
make them catch the glass and bring out 
the tones more readily. Both hands are used, 
by which means different parts are played 
together. Observe, the tones are best drawn 
out when the glass is turned from the ends 
of the fingers, not when they turn to them.” 
Franklin named it the armonica, “in honor,” 
so he wrote an Italian, “of your musical lan- 
guage,” and claimed that the “advantages 
of this instrument are that its tones are in- 
comparably sweet beyond those of any other; 
that they may be swelled and softened at 
pleasure by stronger or weaker pressures of 
the finger, and continued to any length; and 
that the instrument being once well tuned, 
never again wants tuning.” He himself took 
great pleasure in playing upon it, and an 
amusing glimpse is obtained of him during 
his last years by a paragraph of one of his 
letters, in which he said: “M. Pagin did me 
the honor of visiting me yesterday. He is 
assuredly one of the best men possible, for 
he had the patience to listen to me playing 
an air on the Armonica, and to hear it to the 
end.” Again, Mme. Brillon, seeking to tempt 
him to her home, promises that “Father 
Pagin will play the God of Love on the 
violin, I the march on the piano, you Little 
Birds on the harmonica”; and the same 
writer, in describing their future life in 
heaven, prophesies that “ M. Mesmer will be 
contented with playing on the harmonica 
without boring us with electric fluid.” 
Franklin was more than a performer on 
the armonica, for, previous to his develop- 
ment of it, he could play on the harp, the 
guitar, and the violin. Referring to a pres- 
ent, he told the donor that he should “ never 
touch the sweet strings of the British lyre, 
without remembering my British friends, and 
particularly the kind giver of the instru- 
ment.” In France a friend wrote him that 
he had “searched for harps everywhere 
without being able to find any,” and offers 
to procure him “a piano forté, if it will sup- 
ply the place of the harp.” This may not have 
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been for his own use, however, for Franklin 
assured Mme. Brillon that, in the forty years 
he would probably have in heaven before 
her advent, he should have time enough “to 
practise on the armonica, and perhaps | 
shall play well enough to be worthy to ac- 
company you on your pianoforte”; and in 
this case “ we shall have every now and then 
some little concerts.” He even seems to 
have turned his hand to composing, for the 
same lady acknowledged the receipt of “ your 
music engraved in America”; but it has not 
been possible to identify the piece. 

Franklin’s taste in music tended to the 
simple forms. Mme. Brillon’s usual bribes, 
musically, were promises of “carols” and 
“Scotch airs,” and that in this she was try- 
ing to please his taste is shown by something 
he wrote Lord Kames: “ The pleasure artists 
feel in hearing much of [the music] composed 
in modern taste, is not the natural pleasure 
arising from melody or harmony of sounds, 
but of the same kind with the pleasure we 
feel on seeing the surprising feats of tum- 
blers and rope-dancers, who execute difficult 
things. . . . I have sometimes, at a concert, 
attended by a common audience, placed my- 
self so as to see all their faces, and observed 
no signs of pleasure in them during the per- 
formance of a great part that was admired 
by the performers themselves; while a plain 
old Scotch tune, which they disdained, and 
could scarcely be prevailed on to play, gave 
manifest and general delight.” 


Give me leave, on this occasion [he wrote to 
Kames], to extenda little thesense of your position, 
that “melody and harmony are separately agreea- 
ble, and in union delightful,” and to give it as my 
opinion, that the reason why the Scotch tunes have 
lived so long, and will probably live forever (if they 
escape being stifled in modern affected ornament), 
is merely this, that they are really compositions of 
melody and harmony united, or rather that their 
melody is harmony. I mean the simple tunes sung 
by asingle voice. As this will appear paradoxical, 
I must explain my meaning. In common accepta- 
tion, indeed, only an agreeable succession of sounds 
is called melody, and only the coexistence of agreea- 
ble sounds, harmony. But, since the memory is ca- 
pable of retaining for some moments a perfect idea 
of the pitch of a past sound, so as to compare with 
it the pitch of a succeeding sound, and judge truly 
of their agreement or disagreement, there may and 
does arise from thence a sense of harmony between 
the present and past sounds, equally pleasing with 
that between two present sounds. Now the con- 
struction of the old Scotch tunes is: this, that al- 
most every succeeding emphatical note is a third, 
a fifth, an octave, or in short some note that is in 
concord with the preceding note. Thirds are 


chiefly used, which are very pleasing concords. 
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I use the word emphatical to distinguish those 
notes which have a stress laid on them in singing 
the tune, from the lighter connecting notes, that 
serve merely, like grammar articles in common 
speech, to tack the whole together. . . . The con- 
noisseurs in modern music will say, I have no taste; 
but I cannot help adding, that I believe our ances- 
tors, in hearing a good song, distinctly articulated, 
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of his auditors; and yet, I think, even his playing 
those tunes would please more, if he gave them 
less modern ornament. 


The inventing faculty is seldom to be 
found united with a business one; yet Frank- 
lin was not merely a good trader, but a good 
executive. In 1737 he was offered the posi- 
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sung to one of those tunes, and accompanied by 
the harp, felt more real pleasure than is communi- 
cated by the generality of modern operas, exclu- 
sive of that arising from the scenery and dancing. 
Most tunes of late composition, not having this 
natural harmony united with their melody, have 
recourse to the artificial harmony of a bass, and 
other accompanying parts. This support, in my 
opinion, the old tunes do not need, and are rather 
confused than aided by it. Whoever has heard 
James Oswald play them on his violoncello, will 
be less inclined to dispute this with me. I have 
more than once seen tears of pleasure in the eyes 


“ 


tion of postmaster of Philadelphia, “ac- 
cepted it readily, and found it of great 
advantage; for, tho’ the salary was small, it 
facilitated the correspondence that improv’d 
my newspaper, increas’d the number de- 
manded, as well as the advertisements to be 
inserted, so that it came to afford me a con- 
siderable income.” His good management of 
the office led presently to the additional ap- 
pointment of controller “in regulating sev- 
eral offices,” and upon the death of the Post- 
master-General, in 1753, he was appointed, 

















jointly with Mr. William Hunter, to succeed 
him. “We were to have six hundred pounds 
a year between us, if we could make that sum 
out of the profits of the office. To do this, 
a variety of improvements were necessary; 
some of these were inevitably at first expen- 
sive, so that in the first four years the office 
became above nine hundred pounds in debt 
tous. But it soon after began to repay us,” 
and before the British government removed 
him, for political reasons, in 1774, “we had 
brought it to yield three times as much clear 
revenue to the crown as the postoffice of 
Ireland.’ Concerning this loss of place, 
Franklin felt extremely bitter, writing: 


I received a written notice from the secretary 
of the general post-office, that his Majesty’s post- 
master-general found it necessary to dismiss me 
from my office of deputy postmaster-general in 
North America. The expression was well chosen, 
for in truth they were under a necessity of doing 
it; it was not their own inclination; they had no 
fault to find with my conduct in the office; they 
knew my merit in it, and that if it was now an 
office of value it had become such chiefly through 
my care and good management; that it was worth 
nothing when given to me; it would not then pay 
the salary allowed me, and unless it did I was not 
to expect it; and that it now produces near three 
thousand pounds a year clear to the treasury here. 
They had beside a personal regard for me. But as 
the post-offices in all the principal towns are grow- 
ing daily more and more valuable by the increase 
of correspondence, the officers being paid commis- 
sions instead of salaries, the ministers seem to 
intend, by directing me to be displaced on this 
occasion, to hold out to them all an example, that 
if they are not corrupted by their office to promote 
the measures of administration, though against 
the interests and rights of the colonies, they must 
not expect to be continued. 


To this office he was promptly reappointed 
by the Continental Congress when it came 
to organize its posts, and he held it until he 
sailed for France. As already noted, Frank- 
lin, however well he conducted the business, 
was over-inclined to distribute the offices 
among his own family. 

Nothing better shows Franklin’s versatil- 
ity and capacity than the services he ren- 
dered in the three great wars of his time. 
His first introduction to military affairs was 
due to a condition peculiar to Pennsylvania. 
During the War of the Austrian Succession, 
although French and Spanish privateers 
sailed boldly into the Delaware, capturing 
ships and plundering plantations, plead as 
the governor of that colony would, the 
Quakers, who controlled the Pennsylvania 
Assembly, principled against war, refused to 
raise troops or fortify the river. Nor would 
Vou. LVIII.—72. 
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the rich and powerful leaders opposed to 
that sect aid him, their reasoning, accurd- 
ing to Franklin, being: “Shall we lay out our 
money to protect the trade of Quakers? 
Shall we fight to defend Quakers? No; let 
the trade perish, and the city burn; let what 
will happen, we shall never lift a finger to 
prevent it”; and in genuine indignation the 
writer continued: “ Till of late I could scarce 
believe the story of him who refused to pump 
in a sinking ship, because one on board, whom 
he hated, would be saved by it as well as him- 
self.” In this condition of affairs, Franklin 
turned from his presses and made an appeal 
to those who, like himself, were “ the middling 
people, the farmers, shop-keepers and trades- 
men of our city and country,” whose interests 
were forgotten “through the dissensions of 
our leaders, through mistaken principles of 
religion, joined with love of worldly power 
on the one hand; through pride, envy and 
implacable resentment on the other.” 


I determined to try what might be done by a 
voluntary association of the people. To promote 
this, I first wrote and published a pamphlet, en- 
titled PLAIN TRUTH, in which I stated our defence- 
less situation in strong lightS, with the necessity 
of union and discipline for our defense, and 
promis’d to propose in a few days an association, 
to be generally signed for that purpose. The 
pamphlet had a sudden and surprising effect. I 
was call’d upon for the instrument of association 
and . . . copies being dispersed in the country, 
the subscribers amounted at length to upward of 
ten thousand. These all furnished themselves as 
soon as they could with arms, formed themselves 
into companies and regiments, chose their own 
officers, and met every week to be instructed in 
the manual exercise, and other parts of military 
discipline. The women, by subscriptions among 
themselves, provided silk colors, which they pre- 
sented to the companies, painted with different 
devices and mottos, which I supplied. The officers 
of the companies composing the Philadelphia regi- 
ment, being met, chose me for their colonel; but, 
conceiving myself unfit, I declin’d that station, and 
recommended Mr. Lawrence, a fine person, and 
man of influence, who was accordingly appointed. 
I then propos’d a lottery to defray the expense of 
building a battery below the town, and furnishing 
it with cannon. It filled expeditiously, and the 
battery was soon erected; . . . the associators kept 
a nightly guard while the war lasted, and among the 
rest I regularly took my turn of duty there as a 
common soldier. 


Franklin found that “ My activity in these 
operations was agreeable to the governor and 
council; they took me into confidence, and 
I was consulted by them in every measure 
wherein their concurrence was thought use- 
ful to the association.” Calling in the aid of 
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religion, “I propos’d to them the proclaiming 
a fast, to promote reformation, and implore 
the blessing of Heaven on our undertaking.” 
Having thus appealed to the religious part 
of the community, Franklin as well devised 
a means of influencing the people socially. 
“It is proposed,” he told a correspondent, 
“to breed gunners by forming an artillery 
club, to go down weekly to the battery and 
exercise the great guns. The best engineers 
against Cape Breton were of such a club, 
tradesmen and shopkeepers of Boston. I was 
with them at the Castle at their exercise in 
1743.” 

Having made himself so useful, it was 
natural that with the outbreak of the French 
and Indian War his services should once 
more be in demand. In behalf of the Penn- 
sylvania Assembly he was sent to confer with 
General Braddock, and finding the British 
commander in straits for teams and pack- 
horses, he undertook the task of obtaining 
them for him; with such success that “in 
two weeks one hundred and fifty wagons, 
with two hundred and fifty-nine carrying 
horses, were on their march for the camp,” 
to accomplish which Franklin advanced out 
of his own pocket upward of two hundred 
pounds, and, furthermore, gave his bond for 
their return or payment according to valua- 
tion. He also undertook to aid the general in 
furnishing him with provisions, “advancing 
for the service, of my own money, upwards 
of one thousand pounds sterling.” Learning 
that the subaltern officers were having diffi- 
culty to obtain a store of provisions for their 
march through the wilderness, he obtained 
a vote from the Assembly which furnished 
each one of them a gift of such supplies as 
would be of the most value to them. Far 
more valuable than all this, however, was 
some unheeded advice he gave Braddock, 
which is well worth quotation: 


In conversation with him one day, he was giv- 
ing me some account of his intended progress. 
“ After taking Fort Duquesne,” says he, “I am to 
proceed to Niagara; and, having taken that, to 
Frontenac, if the season will allow time; and I 
suppose it will, for Duquesne can hardly detain 
me above three or four days; and then I see 
nothing that can obstruct my march to Niagara.” 
Having before revolv’d in my mind the long line 
his army must make in their march by a very 
narrow road, to be cut for them thro’ the woods 
and bushes, and also what I had read of a former 
defeat of fifteen hundred French, who invaded the 
Iroquois country, I had conceiv’d some doubts and 
some fears for the event of the campaign. But I 
ventur’d only to say: “To be sure, sir, if you ar- 
rive well before Duquesne, with these fine troops, 


so well provided with artillery, that place, not 
completely fortified, and as we hear with no very 
strong garrison, can probably make but a short 
resistance. The only danger I apprehend of ob- 
struction to your march is from the ambuscades 
of Indians, who, by constant practice, are dexter- 
ous in laying and executing them; and the slender 
line, near four miles long, which your army must 
make, may expose it to be attack’d by surprise in 
its flanks, and to be cut like a thread into several 
pieces, which, from their distance, cannot come up 
in time to support each other.” He smil’d at my 
ignorance, and reply’d: “These savages may, in- 
deed, be a formidable enemy to your raw Ameri- 
can militia, but upon the king’s regular and 
disciplin’d troops, sir, it is impossible they should 
make any impression.” 

Franklin was no better paid for this aid to 


Braddock than he was for his advice. “As 
soon as the loss of the wagons and horses 
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ASSOCIATION BATTERY. FROM AN ORIGINAL SKETCH 
IN THE POSSESSION OF THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
was generally known, all the owners came 
upon me for the valuation which I had given 
bond to pay” — claims which gave him infinite 
trouble, but which eventually he cleared him- 
self of. A credit due on another account, 

however, was never paid. 

The disaster to the British army only 
served to put further labor on the civilian’s 
shoulders. The Assembly appointed him one 
of the commissioners for raising and expend- 
ing money for the defense of the frontiers, 
and he set about this business with his usual 
energy. Hedrewupa bill for establishing and 
disciplining a voluntary militia, and in its be- 
half wrote a dialogue which had a “great 
effect”; he planned and carried through a 
lottery for raising a further sum of money; 
and this done, “the governor prevail’d with 
me to take charge of our Northwestern fron- 
tier which was infested by the enemy, and 
provide for the defence of the inhabitants by 
raising troops and building a line of forts. I 
undertook this military business, tho’ I did 
not conceive myself well qualified for it.” 
A month on the frontier in the depth of 
winter served to complete the three forts 
needed and properly to garrison and pro- 

















vision them, and Franklin returned to Phil- 
adelphia to find that he had been chosen 
colonel of the regiment just completed in 
that city, which he now accepted. 


The first time I reviewed my regiment they 
accompanied me to my house, and would salute me 
with some rounds fired before my door, which 
shook down and broke several glasses of my elec- 
trical apparatus. And my new honour proved not 
much less brittle; for all our commissions were 
soon after broken by a repeal of the law in 
England. 


In the Revolutionary War, despite his 
years, he took an active part. How he was 
sent as a commissioner to Canada has already 
been mentioned, and he was one of the com- 
mittee sent to camp at Cambridge to con- 
sult with Washington and “other persons” 
touching the most effectual method of con- 
tinuing, supporting, and regulating a Conti- 
nental army. For the defense of Philadelphia 
he “projected” a chevaux-de-frise for the 
river Delaware, which proved of the utmost 
value, and well-nigh prevented the British 
from holding that city in 1777. As another 
element of protection he superintended the 
construction of row-galleys. A greatscarcity 
of powder in the early period of the war set 
him to considering some substitute for fire- 
arms; he accordingly designed a pike, and, 
with a curious lack of his usual good sense, 
sought by arguments to convince himself and 
others that the bow and arrow was still a 
serviceable weapon and missile: 


1st. Because a man may shoot as truly with a 
bow as with a common musket. 

2dly. He can discharge four arrows in the time 
of charging and discharging one bullet. 

3dly. His object is not taken from his view by 
the smoke of his own side. 

4thly. A flight of arrows seen coming upon 
them, terrifies and disturbs the enemies’ attention 
to their business. 

5thly. An arrow sticking in any part of a man 
puts him hors du combat till it is extracted. 

6thly. Bows and arrows are more easily pro- 
vided everywhere than muskets and ammunition. 


Energetically as Franklin worked in war- 
times,.he was a constant advocate of peace. 
“In my opinion,” he more than once reiter- 
ated, “there never was a good war or a bad 
peace.” “What repeated follies are these re- 
peated wars!” he exclaimed. “You do not 
want to conquer and govern one another. 
Why then should you be continually em- 
ployed in injuring and destroying one an- 
other?” “You are near neighbors,” he wrote 
of Great Britain and France, “and each 
have very respectable qualities. Learn to 
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be quiet and to respect each other’s rights. 
You are all Christians. One is The Most 
Christian King, and the other Defender of the 
Faith. Manifest the propriety of these titles 
by your future conduct. ‘By this,’ says 
Christ, ‘shall all men know that ye are my 
disciples, if ye love one another.’” He 
penned a little parable which reveals still 
more forcibly the unchristianity of war: 


In what light we are viewed by superior beings, 
may be gathered from a piece of late West India 
news, which possibly has not yet reached you. 
A young angel of distinction being sent down to 
this world on some business, for the first time, had 
an old courier-spirit assigned him as a guide. 
They arrived over the seas of Martinico, in the 
middle of the long day of obstinate fight between 
the fleets of Rodney and De Grasse. When, 
through the clouds of smoke, he saw the fire of 
the guns, the decks covered with mangled limbs 
and bodies dead or dying; the ships sinking, burn- 
ing, or blown into the air; and the quantity of 
pain, misery, and destruction the crews yet alive 
were thus with so much eagerness dealing round 
to one another, he turned angrily to his guide and 
said: “ You blundering blockhead, you are ignorant 
of your business; you undertook to conduct me to 
the earth, and you have brought me into heli!” 
“No, sir,” says the guide, “I have made no mis- 
take; this is really the earth, and these are men. 
Devils never treat one another in this cruel man- 
ner; they have more sense, and more of what men 
(vainly) call humanity.” 


Recognizing men “to be a sort of beings 
very badly constructed, as they are more 
easily provoked than reconciled, more dis- 
posed to do mischief to each other than to 
make reparation, much more easily deceived 
than undeceived, and having more pride and 
even pleasure in killing than in begetting 
one another,” and therefore half in doubt “if 
the species were really worth producing or 
preserving,” he none the less did his best to 
mitigate the horrors of war. He argued in 
favor of the abolition of privateering, claim- 
ing that “the practice of robbing merchants 
on the high seas” was “a remnant of ancient 
piracy.” In 1783, in the framing of the treaty 
of peace with Great Britain, he advocated 
that the misery of war should be henceforth 
limited to the actual belligerents, and pro- 
posed to accomplish this result by an article 
to the following effect: 


If war should hereafter arise between Great 
Britain and the United States, which God forbid, 
the merchants of either country then residing in 
the other shall be allowed to remain nine months 
to collect their debts and settle their affairs, and 
may depart freely, carrying off all their effects 
without molestation or hindrance. And all fisher- 
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men, all cultivators of the earth, and all artisans 
or manufacturers unarmed, and inhabiting unforti- 
fied towns, villages, or places, who labor for the 
common subsistence and benefit of mankind, and 
peaceably follow their respective employments, 
shall be allowed to continue the same, and shall 
not be molested by the armed force of the enemy 
in whose power by the events of the war they may 
happen to fall; but, if any thing is necessary to 
be taken from them, for the use of such armed 
force, the same shall be paid for at a reasonable 
price. And all merchants or traders with their 
unarmed vessels, employed in commerce, exchang- 
ing the products of different places, and thereby 
rendering the necessaries, conveniences, and com- 
forts-of human life more easy te obtain and more 
general, shall be allowed to pass freely, unmo- 
lested. And neither of the powers, parties to this 
treaty, shall grant or issue any commission to any 
private armed vessels, empowering them to take 
or destroy such trading ships, or interrupt such 
commerce. e 


The proposition ran so far in advance of 
public opinion that the British envoys re- 
fused even to consider it; but later it was 
made part of the treaty the American com- 
missioners negotiated with Prussia, and in 
that form received better appreciation in 
Great Britain, a leading review asserting 
that it was “The best lesson of humanity 
which a philosophical king (Frederick II), 
acting in concert with a philosophical patriot 
(Franklin), could possibly give to the princes. 
and statesmen of the earth.” In yet another 
way Franklin was far in advance of his own 
times, for in maintaining that “ All wars are 
follies, very expensive, and very mischievous 
ones,” he asked: “ When will mankind be con- 
vinced of this, and agree to settle their differ- 
ences by arbitration?” 

Franklin’s humanity was not limited to the 
abstract, and his gifts in charity were fre- 
quent. But knowing that aid of this sort 
could injure as well as benefit, he adopted a 
system designed to mitigate the evil as far 
as possible, without lessening the good. 


As to the kindness you mention, I wish it could 
have been of more service to you [he told a 
friend]. But if it had, the only thanks I should 
desire is, that you would always be equally ready 
to serve any other person that may need your as- 
sistance, and so let good offices go round, for man- 
kind are all of a family. 


This method of considering his assistance 
a loan, and not a gift, is still better shown in 
a letter to one who had asked his help: 


I send you herewith a bill for ten louis d’ors. 
I do not pretend to give such a sum; I only lend it 


to you. When you shall return to your country 
with a good character, you cannot fail of getting 
into some business, that will in time enable you to 
pay all your debts. In that case, when you meet 
with another honest man in similar distress, you 
must pay me by lending this sum to him; enjoin- 
ing him to discharge the debt by a like operation, 
when he shall be able, and shall meet with such 
another opportunity. I hope it may thus go 
through many hands, before it meets with a 
knave that will stop its progress. This is a trick 
of mine for doing a deal of good with a little 
money. I am not rich enough to afford much in 
good works, and so am obliged to be cunning and 
make the most of a little. 


Franklin disapproved of public officials 
having salaries, and in accepting the office 
of president (or governor) of Pennsylvania, 
he states that “it wasmyintention . . . to 
devote the appointed salary to some public 
uses. Accordingly, I had already, before I 
made my will . . . given large sums of it to 
colleges, schools, building of churches, etc.,” 
and by that instrument, wishing “To be use- 
ful even after my death if possible . . . to 
this end, I devote two thousand pounds ster- 
ling, of which I give one thousand thereof to 
the inhabitants of the town of Boston in Mas- 
sachusetts, and the other thousand to the 
inhabitants of the city of Philadelphia in 
trust,” these sums to be lent at interest “to 
such young married artificers, under the age 
of twenty-five years, as have served an ap- 
prenticeship in the said town, and faithfully 
fulfilled the duties required in their inden- 
tures, so as to obtain a good moral character 
from at least two respectable citizens who 
are willing to become their sureties . . . to 
assist them in setting up in business.” As 
the funds grew, the surplus was to be ex- 
pended “in public works, which may be 
judged of most general utility to the in- 
habitants, such as fortifications, bridges, 
aqueducts, public buildings, baths, pave- 
ments, or whatever may make living in the 
town more convenient to its people, and 
render it more agreeable to strangers re- 
sorting thither for health or a temporary 
residence.” Franklin conceived of these 
funds eventually reaching millions; but 
though both cities accepted the gifts, be- 
tween the strictness of the terms imposed 
and poor financial management, the trusts 
have fulfilled only a small part of their tes- 
tator’s wishes, and have proved anew that 
the philanthropy of the living is better 
than the philanthropy of the dead. 
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THE ESKERAGH RASCALS. 


BY SEUMAS MacMANUS (“MAC”), 
Author of “’T was in Dhroll Donegal,” “Through the Turf Smoke,” ete. 


WITH PICTURES BY FREDERIC DORR STEELE. 


I. 
AT PADDY MCGEEVER’S HEARTH. 


THEY were a set of bad boys. It took 

most of the country a long time to find 
it out; for our people, in their simplicity 
thinking every one else a reflex of them- 
selves, were very slow to form unfavorable 
opinions, and it was only perverse and per- 
sistent badness that could force its recogni- 
tion upon us. So, as the conviction that the 
Eskeragh boys were bad boys did obtain, 
however tardily, it may be justifiably con- 
cluded that the wickedness of the Eskeragh 
boys was inordinate. 

Skeeg-waggery ' was their forte and par- 
ticular line of wickedness. They were born 
into the enjoyment of the little failings, or 
what they considered the failings, of their 
neighbors. The whole country-side was their 
hunting-ground; and where an exceptionally 
wise and oracular man appeared, he was their 
largest game, and to the enjoyment of him 
they brought their wickedest appetite and 
greatest relish. 

The Eskeragh boys always hunted in 
bands. It was in the beginning of winter, 
when the harvest and trouble were done for 
the year, and the long hours of darkness had 
set in,— for, like all doers of evil, they loved 

1 A particularly rascally kind of waggishness. 





this,—that they made their descents, and 
nightly overran, not alone the Bocht and 
Doorin and the Back-of-the-Hill, but likewise 
the far country of Fanaghan, and even the re- 
motest limits of the parishes of Killymard and 
Oiliegh. These were, I allow, long distances 
for them to go raking; but as they were found 
out and their true character exposed in the 
nearer townlands, these townlands were 
closed to them, so that year by year they 
had to seek new and more distant districts, 
into which, they might reasonably suspect, 
their ill fame had not preceded them. 

What made their sins of a deeper dye, 
too, was the fact that they ever traded on 
the generosity of the most generous and the 
hospitality of the most hospitable in the par- 
ticular townland on which, at a given time, 
they pushed their designs. Wilfully and 
with malice aforethought they did so; indeed, 
they would have regarded themselves with 
unmitigated contempt if they had not suc- 
ceeded in imposing on the most worthy, for 
with the Eskeragh boys rascality was re- 
duced to a system and cultivated as a fine 
art. 

Though, I grant, Paddy McGeever was 
scarcely to be ranked dignus, much less 
dignissimus, in his townland, still, the Eske- 
ragh boys, finding their reputations high and 
dry over all other parts of the country, fell 
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upon Paddy, taking the greater part of a 
winter out of him—and few other winters’ 
fun surpassed it. But the scoundrels had 
the vile cleverness of making the conditions 
where they did not find them. Before the 
Eskeragh boys began to work Paddy, he had 
the reputation of being both the crabbedest 
and most niggardly man in the parish— 
miserly to meanness. Yet, strange to say, 
they lifted him up into a generous man and 
an affable, heart and hand open in like 
degree. 

Besides that Paddy himself was good 
material upon which to exercise their art, 
he had a daughter Belle, young, fair, and coy, 
and much sought after by the more serious- 
minded boys of her own neighborhood, yet 
seldom courted; not, indeed, through any 
fault of Belle’s, but because her father 
guarded her like the grim dragon he was, 
and allowed her not to dance or raffle, feast 
or fair. And his gruff- 
ness had a decidedly dis- 
couraging effect on the 
bashful young swains of 
Gorteen who would fain 
have gone to make their 
kailie! by the hearth 
that Belle’s presence 
brightened. There was 
a certain amount of 
Mark Tapleyism ram- 
pant among the Eske- 
ragh boys: had Paddy 
McGeever been a jolly, 
good-natured man, who 
beamed upon all comers, 

—and always of course 
provided he had not yet 
any pet hobby they 
might goad, or was not 
looked up to as an oracle 
by his neighbors, —it is 
probable that they would 
have shunned Paddy’s as 
a place inducive of mel- 
ancholy; but, as things 
were, they chuckled as 
they went. They were _— 
cold-bloodedly __syste- 
matic in their treatment 
of the victim. Quite 
blind to Paddy’s grunts 
and frowns, their manner, as they introduced 
themselves to all the seats in the kitchen, 





PADDY McGEEVER. 


induce them to see that they were taking too 
much for granted. While they were profuse, 
too, in their ill-accepted greetings to Paddy, 
they showed their usual diplomacy in giving 
only the merest muttered recognition of the 
blushing Belle, thus early in the hunt draw- 
ing a red herring across the scent. While 
the body of the Eskeragh boys, with a mod- 
esty that, to one who knew them not, they 
would have seemed born unto, unobtrusively 
seated themselves back in the shadow by the 
walls, the two arch-rascals of the gang, to 
wit, Charley’s Micky and Oiney Kittach, car- 
ried forward their chairs, and audaciously, 
with much sang-froid, set them down one in 
the chimney-corner opposite the scowling 
Paddy, and the other in front of the fire, 
where, spreading his legs on each side of 
the fire, and his hands over the brief and in- 
frequent blaze,—niggardliness with Paddy, 
like poverty, began at the backstone,— 
with a delightful shiver 
he remarked to his 
fellow in the corner: 
“Well, Micky, is n’t a 
good warm fire like this 
a thing to be thankful 
to God for, on sich a 
night?” 

“Throth, Oiney, it is 
that, thank God!” said 
Micky, with a responsive 
shiver, as if luxuriously 
feeling the genial glow 
radiated from the small 
turf that lay on the 
hearth creeping through 
their veins. 

“Have yez a fire at 
home, boys?” 

“A fire? Well, Mis- 
ther McGeever,”—look- 
ing admiringly at the 
one before him,—“the 
divil a much of a wan 
ey? to brag of. We ’re far 
2d from the bog, ye know. 

= Them ’s fine thurf, 
r now. Now, wan 0’ 
them thurf, howsomiver 
it is, gives as much 
hait ”—another pleasur- 
able shiver—“as five o’ 
me father’s thurf wu’d.” 

Oiney, looking hard at the fire, awaited 





betrayed kindly thanks for the hearty wel- Paddy’s response; but he got only a hard 

come they would persist in accepting; and 

Paddy, despite desperate efforts, could not 
1 Visit. 


look, which he took in with the tail of his 
eye. 


Then he looked over his shoulder, and said, 




















“Boys, why don’t yez pull forrid to the fire, 
an’ take a shin-heat?” and at the same time 
he spread himself still more, so that a small 
voice from out the shadow, with much de- 
mure sarcasm, remarked, “We don’t see the 
way till it.” 

“Boys,”—Oiney hereupon appealed to the 
sour-visaged Paddy,—“boys, Misther Mc- 
Geever, but some of these lads is sharp- 
witted! If their wit could only earn them as 
much bread as it could cut, they ’d not be 
so lanthern-jawed, I ’ll give ye me ’davy. 
What a pity they had n’t this wit to the 
fore when they were undher the hands of 
their schoolmasther!” 

But Paddy, with a contemptuous turning 
away of his head, disdained being taken into 
his friends’ confidence. 

“Well, Oiney,” Charley's Micky said, 
handling the splints of fir which, as sub- 
stitutes for candles, Paddy had split, and 
had seasoning in the corner—“Oiney, me 
son, wu’d ye luk at the beautiful spails! 
Misther McGeever, darlin’, how did ye man- 
age them, so long an’ so evenly?” 

“With a knife” —curtly. 

“Ha, ha, ha! With a knife! Ha, ha, ha, 
ha!” And the house joined the laugh in 
hearty appreciation of the caustic wit Char- 
ley’s Micky had discovered in their unwilling 
host. 

“Now, Misther McGeever, would ye cut 
that many spails all in the wan night?” 
—evincing an eager interest. 

“In wan night, if I sat in me own house 
an’ did n’t go sthreelin’ intil, an’ thrampin’ 
down, a naybor’s house—an’a naybor’s house, 
too, where I seen there was small welkim 
for me.” 

Broad as a barn though the hint was, 
Paddy, to his intense disgust, found it was 
lost on these stupid villains. 

“Och, Misther McGeever, now,” Oiney 
with gentle reproach remonstrated, “of all 
men in the parish I niver heerd no man ac- 
cuse you of bein’ anyway rambunkshus about 
yer naybor’s house, an’ as to yer not bein’ 
welkim, ye ’re yerself the first man I iver 
heerd say unwelkim ye wor. Am I right, 
boys?” 

“Throth, an’ ye are, Oiney!” “Sartintly, 
ye’re right, Oiney!” “Not a welkim for Mis- 
ther McGeever? Hagh! indeed, aye!” and 
from a remote corner was squeaked in an evi- 
dently disguised tone of voice, “He ’s as 
welkim as the win’ that blights the praties!” 
Though Charley’s Micky, by a timely cough, 
and Oiney, by a felicitous hitching of his 
chair, thought they had confounded this 
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rather malapropos remark, a suspicious glint 
flashed from the tail of Misther McGeever’s 
eye, as it furtively sought the corner that 
harbored the satirist. 

“QOiney,” Charley’s Micky said, “where ’s 
your manners? Why don’t ye light the pipe 
an’ give Misther McGeever a dhraw?” 

Paddy could not well decide whether this 
was a sarcasm impudently meant for him- 
self. Although he did not always make 
practical use of his knowledge, he knew 
very well what the host’s duties were. 

“Be jiminy, Micky Cammerlin, ye ’re 
right—I was a’most forgettin’ me manners”; 
and Oiney forthwith produced a pipe, whose 
only title to respect was its age. 

“Whoiver sayed Oiney forgot his manners 
is a liar,” was insinuated from the rear. 
“Oiney could no more forget his manners 
than a donkey its dhress-coat—an’ for the 
same reason.” 

Oiney, ignoring the insult, made a general 
and successful appeal to the public there as- 
sembled for the wherewithal to treat Misther 
McGeever “to a small dhraw.” The pipe, as 
was stated, was supplied by himself, another 
tendered a knife, a third man a match, an- 
other man half a match, —but the wrong half, 
which Oiney instantly flung into the fire,— 
while the tobacco was subscribed in small 
doles by four further benefactors. 

“Now, Misther McGeever, we ’ll get to 
work,” Oiney said, as he wrought hard cut- 
ting the tobacco and teasing it in the hollow 
of his hand. “ Begobs, Andy Roe”—to one of 
the donors,—“that chunk o’ tibbacky you 
gi’ me is about as tough as Micky Lafferty’s 
conscience, there. An’ to give another aiqual 
for Micky’s conscience ”—and here he fixed 
his eye upon the inhospitable host to observe 
the effect of his witticism on him— “we must 
get a bit o’ his blin’ cow Granny, that Peter 
the Makawn kilt last Chris’mas—afther she 
died o’ oul’ age.” 

But though the rest of the house, heartily 
appreciating the local hit, laughed loud and 
boisterously, the obdurate Paddy only hard- 
ened his look and deepened his scowl. 

“Ye see, Misther McGeever,” Oiney re- 
marked between puffs, now that he had it 
lighted, but awaited its being in good going 
order before reaching it to Paddy—“ye see, 
Misther McGeever, we ’re a sort of a joint- 
stock company: wan man gives the match, an’ 
some others stales the tibbacky. Micky Laf- 
ferty carries the knife (what betther han’? 
Ye often heerd, I dar’ say, of the cutthroats? 
Micky’s is an offshoot o’ that family)” —this 
in a confidential tone. “ An’ if the tibbacky 
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bees any tougher than usual, Con Hilferty, 
we use him as the tease —for hed tease the 
divil; then I myself supply the pipe. Will 
you kindly have a dhraw, Misther Mc- 
Geever?” Wiping the pipe-stem on his 
sleeve in orthodox fashion, he, with a cour- 
teous bow, tendered the venerable and reek- 
ing article to Paddy. And as he did so, he 
sought Paddy’s eye to know if that individ- 
ual was melting. 

But no; for any evidence that he gathered 
there, Paddy might not have smiled since 
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me Paddy”; and to emphasize it he again 
repeated the impolite remark. 

“Misther McGeever,” Charley’s Micky, 
from the corner, remarked in a quiet tone 
of voice—“ Misther McGeever, Oiney, w’u’d 
prefer bein’ called Pathrick— an’ properly so. 
Am not I right, Misther McGeever?” 

“T prefer that both o’ yez—when yez make 
me say it, in me own house an’ all—that 
both o’ yez w’u’d keep yer gabs shut!” 

“Now, Micky,” Oiney said to his friend, 
in a tone of gentle and firm reproach, “ye 


ee a 
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“*WILL YOU KINDLY HAVE A DHRAW, MISTHER M°GEEVER?’” 


the day he tasted his first mouthful of stolen 
sugar, so Oiney mentally summed it. And 
now Paddy, with a disdainful wave of the 
hand, waved off Oiney’s friendly offer. 

“Is it not take a dhraw, Misther Mc- 
Geever? Arrah, g’ ‘long with ye, Misther 
McGeever, an’—” 

“I don’t want none o’ yer infarnal Mis- 
therin’,” Misther McGeever said abruptly, 
more than dubious of the object of these 
people’s assumed politeness. 

“Oh, very well, then; ivery man to his 
tastes. Sure, I ’ll call ye Paddy, Misther 
McGeever, if ye like.” 

“Well, I’m ——” here Misther McGeever 
made use of an expression not usually con- 
sidered polite, though certainly very forcible 
“i'm if ye have any of yer rammed 
impidence with me, or if ye ’re goin’ to call 





ought to feel ashamed o’ yerself—vexin’ the 
good man so, an’ teasin’ him with yer iver- 
lastin’ questions. Aye, heartily ashamed 
0’ yerself ye ought to feel.” 

“Ho-o-o, sor! ye ’re the worst yerself,” 
Paddy snappishly said. 

“Oh, is it me ye refer to, Misther Mc- 
Geever? Isitme? Then, Misther McGeever, 
ye ’re welkim. Of your hands I take all in- 
sults as compliments. Ye ’re very welkim 
to abuse me to yer heart’s content,” Oiney 
said, with the resignation of a martyr. “ But 
whativer objections ye fancy to me, ye can’t 
surely have any to the pipe. Ye ’ll take wan 
dhraw out of it, Misther McGeever, just to 
show ye ’ve nothin’ ag’in’ it.” 

“Nor nothin’ I have ag’in’ it; but if you 
don’t have it away from anundher my nose 
in double-quick time, I ‘11 have somethin’ 

















harder nor itself ag’in’ it”; and here he 
grasped the tongs. 

“Oh, well, I beg yer pardon, Misther Mc- 
Geever; but, as I said, no offense—no offense. 
Charley’s Micky, you ’ll take a dhraw?” 

But the instant it was thrust under that 
person’s nose, he started back, his counte- 
nance contorted in well-feigned sympathy 
with an offended nose. 

Belle had been moving about, ostensibly 
attending to house duties, and quietly enjoy- 
ing the whole matter. And, furthermore, 
Paddy McGeever being so deeply engrossed 
with the carryings-on of Oiney and Charley’s 
Micky, there were many opportunities—and 

’ they were not let slip—for the boys to have 
their own little badinage with his pretty 
daughter, and to say many sweet things to 
her, and get many smart replies and encour- 
aging looks. This was a strong point made. 
For the Eskeragh boys were not fortunate 
in their courtship, and that for two good 
reasons: the girls who courted to marry did 
not want the Eskeragh boys, because they did 
not mean to marry; and the girls who courted 
for amusement did not want them either, 
because all such girls were dubious (and very 
properly so) of these boys, ever suspicious 
that they only wanted “to make a hare of,” 
or, in other words, “ take a hand at,” the girls, 
and that they had not even enough serious- 
ness in their composition to court 
for courtship’s sake. 

So, as I said, they scored a point, 
and knew it, when so pretty a girl 
as Belle confessed by tone and look 
that she had a heart to let. The 
crabbedness of Paddy, then, and the 
amiability of Belle, at once impressed 
these rascals that the coming winter 
would be no less fruitful of 
fun than many a rollicking 
season gone by. 

And they conjectured 
rightly. By persistent effort, 
by refusing to see insult in 
anything Paddy said or did, 
by evincing an intense and 
absorbing interest in Paddy, 
his house, his crops, his cat- 
tle, by veiling their wit with 
a thin veil of stupidity, by 
laughing long and loud and 
heartily when Paddy made or 
stumbled at one of his caus- 
tic jokes, and, in short, by 
every shift that rank hypoc- 
risy and covert knavish- 
ness could suggest, these 
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fellows contrived to blindfold Paddy Mc- 
Geever, the most far-seeing genius (in his 
own opinion) in that barony, till, at length, be- 
fore a month had passed, that much-misled 
individual would feel lonely and get fidgety 
at night, and cross with Belle, if he found 
the Eskeragh boys late in coming! Be their 
shortcomings what they might, the Eskeragh 
boys were accomplished students of human 
nature. They could, inside one half-hour, 
turn the most complicated man inside out, 
and lay bare his weak points in all their 
nakedness. So, though people had generally 
believed that Paddy McGeever had been born 
into the world without any of the failings 
common to humanity, the Eskeragh boys 
soon discovered that there was a mine of 
vanity, hitherto unworked, within him—and 
quickly developed it. 

Nightly, then, Paddy sat by the fire in 
the middle of an admiring circle of them, 
lighting his own pipe for them, and press- 
ing it on them. He who erstwhile would 
not, it was thought, waste on his own fa- 
ther, if he were alive, as much tobacco as 
might sit on the point of his penknife, was, 
this season, astonishing his grocer by the 
ruinous tobacco bill he was running up. And 
he who, it was said, had never once before 
put on as much of a fire as took the building- 
chill out of the backstone, had now, nightly, 
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on his hearth a conflagration that would 
warm a king’s parlor. Then, on all subjects 
under the sun he held forth with much 
dramatic power, to an audience that hung 
upon his words with the most absorbing in- 
terest ever yet pretended by scoundrels who 
played upon an unwitting victim. 

Thus were a portion of the Eskeragh boys 
then employed. For while these held Paddy 
enchained by the spell of his own eloquence, 
the others were given a most enviable oppor- 
tunity of paying court to Belle, whom they 
engrossed and captivated, to the woe and ire 
of the less audacious, nicer, gentler, and 
far more worthy and sincere young men of 
her own immediate neighborhood, whom she 
now heartlessly joined the Eskeragh boys in 
“making game of.” 

That Paddy’s interest in them should not 
abate they took good care, for an occasional 
stage-whisper of cunning import was a “re- 
fresher” which held them secure in Paddy’s 
good will. 

“Wondher alive, boys, but Misther Mc- 
Geever ’s the knowledgeable man!” with 
villainously solemn countenance, one would 
whisper to his neighbor. With a tail-of-the- 
eye glance at Paddy’s attentive ear, his 
neighbor would remark, “Knowledgeable! 
It ’s no name for it.” And two or three 
others would say, “Ach!” with a tone and 
look which signified that it was downright 
folly to attempt to express the inexpressible. 

Then, on their way home, these vagabonds 
made the hills ring; and decent people, 
awaked out of their first sleep, raised them- 
selves on their elbows and listened a mo- 
ment, then turned over, imprecating them: 
“Bad snuff be to yez! It’s them Eskeragh 
boys again.” 





Il. 


MISTRESS BLAKE’S ARK. 


In all Meenticor—and it was noted for hos- 
pitality—there was not a more hospitable 
household, or a kindlier or better-natured 
couple, than Jaramy Blake and his wife 
Anne; and the Eskeragh boys, cunning ras- 
cals that they were, looking still for fresh 
fields, and simpler people on whose goodness 
they might play, learned this, and though 
they had a tramp of four stiff Irish miles of 
bog and wilderness coming hither on their 
kailie, they blessed these good people with 
their almost nightly presence from Christ- 
mas till Candlemas. And as these friendly 
attentions began suddenly, so, likewise, did 
they end. 

Ellen, the daughter and only child of 
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Jaramy and Anne, was a reputed heiress; 
not a penny less than fourscore of pounds 
—not to mention plenishing, and in all 
probability a cow or a heifer—she was 
“given out” for. As may well be supposed, 
then, Ellen had suitors galore. But the 
Eskeragh boys must see for themselves. 

Anne’s one failing was family pride. Her 
people—she was one of the Raineys of Pool- 
bochog—had for generations been noted for 
their “full and warm” house. Want, in the 
worst of times, never entered at their door. 
They were, so, the top of the parish, and 
they were aware of it. When Anne was 
so indiscreet as to throw herself away on 
Jaramy Blake, she was disowned by her own 
connections; for, while less than seven cows 
never stood at the Raineys’ stakes, Jaramy 
Blake owned only a (comparatively) pitiful 
four! And, still worse, his father before him 
had owned only one, and was a cotter! So the 
wonder would only have been if her people 
had not disowned her. 

Anne, of course, under the circumstances, 
fetched Jaramy no other dower than a rich 
stock of love—and her pride; yes, and 
family pride. And Jaramy was blessed and 
elate. Both Jaramy and Anne were vain: 
Anne vain of her family, and Jaramy vain of 
her vanity. When the litany of Anne’s vir- 
tues was being recited to Jaramy by a neigh- 
bor or a neighbor’s wife over a “treat” at 
the fair, Jaramy would, in a tone of secret 
admiration, add to it: “ Aye, an’ Lucifer him- 
self is n’t prouder nor our Anne!” And the 
response would be: “ Throth, an’ ye say right 
there, Jaramy; an’ who in the parish has a 
right to be, if not her?” 

Every young man in the county seemed to 
dote upon “their Ellen,” the open delight of 
Jaramy and Anne. And when the Eskeragh 
boys, somewhere around Christmas, suddenly 
crowded their kitchen on a night, and, with 
that hypocritical sheepishness with which 
they could so well impose on people of sim- 
ple faith, sat on the corners of the seats, or 
stood awkwardly against the remote wall, 
Jaramy and Anne looked at each other, and 
then at Ellen, and smiled delightedly. And 
the oftener the Eskeragh boys came back, 
the more welcome they were made. 

But it happened that, early in the cam- 
paign, one of the Eskeragh boys, feeling 
thirsty, had requested from Anne a drink, 
and Anne, because the simple soul was per- 
fectly innocent of the character of the boys 
she was dealing with, gave him, as both 
pride and custom prompted her, a bow] of 
sweet milk. 














Evil was the moment for Anne and Anne’s 
milk-crocks. Henceforward, till the Eske- 
ragh boys quitted Meenticor to prospect 
new regions, the drafts that were drawn on 
Anne’s high pride and kindly nature nightly 
made low-tide in the milk-pans. Elsewhere, 
of course, where the Eskeragh boys were 
known, and where the very name of the town- 
land they came from bespoke their character, 
the black water was reached with a grudge. 
Suddenly, now, the Eskeragh boys were at- 
tacked with an epidemic of thirst, which ail- 
ment, the more it was pandered to by good- 
souled Anne, the worse it became, till soon 
it settled down on the boys as a chronic dis- 
temper. Of course one of them had had “salt 
herrin’s” for his dinner that day, and another 
a bit of “divilishly ” salt bacon (the fact was, 
one of them never saw bacon unless it was on 
an Easter Sunday or a Christmas day, or at a 
wedding or christening), and a third was as 
dhry as the deuce, an’ himself could n’t well 
tell why —if it was n’t the sthrong moonlight 
was baitin’ down on them as they crossed the 
hills. Anyhow, each had his own excuse, 
ingenious enough, and as thin as the said 
moonlight; but both Anne and Jaramy were 
above probing their guests’ reasons for be- 
ing thirsty, and only ladled out their sweet 
milk with the laudable intention of quench- 
ing the thirst that was choking the poor 
boys, “God help them!” Laudable, but vain, 
it was, for as well might they have poured 
their tubs of milk down the craters of Vesu- 
vius, and hoped to quench it. 

It was in vain that the more practical Ellen 





“ANNE'S ONE FAILING WAS FAMILY PRIDE.” 





nightly remonstrated with her parents when 
the house was emptied, and the milk-tubs 
nearly so. The mother was not alone aston- 
ished that Ellen should set such slight value 
upon nice, daicent boys (oh, ever innocent 
Anne!) who had thramped an’ thraveled so 
far to court her—an’ small wondher they ’d 
be thirsty afther such a journey, poor boys. 
Moreover, it would be low come down with 
wan o’ the Raineys of Poolbochog when 
they ’d reach their han’ to a Christian with 
the cowl’ black wather! 

I said that about Candlemas the Eskeragh 
boys stopped coming to Jaramy Blake’s— 
stopped suddenly, too. And this was the 
way. 
On a night when Jaramy’s kitchen was, 
as usual, crowded with the Eskeragh boys, 
Jaramy sat in the corner smoking the pipe 
of delight and smiling benignly upon his 
guests. Ellen spun industriously at the op- 
posite side of the fire, and at the same time 
fascinated the house with her best and most 
charming little affected smiles and poses, 
and Anne was making oaten bread at the 
table. 

“Ellen darlin’,” the mother said, turn- 
ing to her, “rise up an’ go down an’ fetch me 
up another lock of oatmale out of the room. 
Go to the ark,”! she said—and here she 
glanced at the Eskeragh boys to see if they 


1 An ark is a particular kind of large meal-chest. 
Smaller farmers whose stock cf oatmeal is limited keep 
theirs in bags. The “warm” farmer always boasts an 
ark, but very few can boast two arks, or last year’s 
meal—a sure sign of plenty, and to spare. 
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were making note of what she was going to have been that) forbade them to go on their 
say—“go to the ark that has last year’s kailie to Meenticor, and look Jaramy and his 


male in it.” 

The Eskeragh boys did take note, and the 
moment Mistress Blake’s eye was off them, 
a significant look, that had the most shadowy 
trace of a smile about it, went around them. 
And Jaramy, in the corner, looked admir- 
ingly at his wife, and smiled more benignly 
still. 

Ellen came out of the room with a basin 
of meal; but when her mother looked at it 
she said: “Ellen dear, sure I toul’ ye take 
it out of the ark that had 
last year’s male. That ’s 
out o’ this year’s ark.” 

Ellen went again, and 
came with another basin, 
which when her mother 
saw, she said: “Now, 
Ellen, ye ’ve gone to the 
wrong ark again. It ’s 
naither the big ark nor 
the wee ark—them both 
has this year’s male.” 
Here again the Eskeragh 
boys looked at each other 
with that mysterious 
shade of a smile. “Go to 
the brown ark—in the 
corner—don’t ye know 
it?—that has the last 
year’s male, and fetch 
me a lock out of that.” 

Ellen, quitein contrast . 
to both her parents, had 
the temper we call short. 
Giving her mother a 
sharp look of annoyance, 
she turned brusquely on 
her heel, swept into the 
room, and in a moment 
was out again, carrying 
in each hand a bag that 
might contain a stone or a stone and a half 
of meal, both of which she threw at her 
mother’s feet, and said, “There ’s arks an’ 
all to ye, now!” 

Bad as were these Eskeragh boys, there 
must have been a hint of decency lurking 
latent in some corner of their souls, for they 
rushed pell-mell out of the house, and by 
desperate restraint got one ditch between 
them and it before they gave way to the ex- 
plosions of mirth that shook them, threw 
them on the ground, and held them there, 
rolling and tumbling in convulsions. 

And for all their audacious coolness, that 
little spark of presumed decency (it must 
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good woman in the face more. So they had 
to cast about for a fresh victim. 


Ill. 
THE COURTSHIP OF CHARLEY’S MICKEY. 


THERE are more things than crows and 
curses that come home to roost. Charley’s 
Micky was the biggest mock and the greatest 
vagabond generally of all the Eskeragh boys. 
There were degrees of badness among these 
fellows, and _ the 
name of Charley’s 
Micky was a syno- 
nym for badness in 
itssuperlativesense. 
Many a wise old wo- 
man in the parish 
had, at the mention 
of hisname, despair- 
ingly shaken her 
head, and _= said: 
“Och, he’s as good- 
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’s at his mockin’ an’ takin’ off some innocent 
body or other—the vagabone!” 

Well, Charley’s Micky, strange to say, at 
length discovered that it was necessary for 
him to look for a wife. Courting for fun 
must give place to courting in downright 
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“THEY RUSHED PELL-MELL OUT OF 
THE HOUSE.” 

















earnest, so in mental review he passed be- 
fore him all the eligible girls of his acquain- 
tance (and a pretty lengthy parade it was), 
and the fortune of each; for from Sliabh 
Liag to Barnesmore there was not a girl 
whose fortune, down to the hank of yarn, 
the Eskeragh boys could not tell. 

He felt inclined to look with favor on Neil 
Kennedy’s daughter Bridget, of the Burn- 
foot, and one night, at the head of his band 
of irregulars, set off the six miles to court 
her. 

Now, Neil Kennedy was one of the warm 
farmers, and he grew beans. The Eskeragh 
boys knew this well, for they had often done 
him the honor of visiting his farm by moon- 
light for the purpose of patronizing the 
bean-raising industry. In Eskeragh and all 
the mountain district the growing of a bean 
was unknown to history, which was not as it 
should be, for to the mountain boys gen- 
erally, and the Eskeragh boys in particular, 
it was a source of yearly complaint that they 
had to trudge six long miles down to the 
seaboard lowlands to steal their beans, 
with Charley’s Micky generally chief of the 
banditti. 

Charley’s Micky, on this exceptional occa- 
sion, halted his gang when they had got into 
Neil Kennedy’s neighborhood, and, earnestly 
serious, for once in his life at least, preached 
a homily to the boys upon the becoming man- 
ner in which he expected them to conduct 
themselves, and thus show themselves a 
credit to Eskeragh and to him. He did not 
warn them not to steal Neil’s beans, for that 
would have been wasting time and words; 
but he did ask and entreat them, while they 
would be in Neil’s, to act as if they were hon- 
est lads with not a stolen bean in the com- 
pany, and thus save him the disgrace they 
otherwise would be sure to bring upon him 
in the eyes of those with whom it was now 
so much to his interest to stand well. 

The Eskeragh boys were inwardly much 
concerned at Charley’s Micky turned moral- 
ist; but they faithfully promised what he 
wished, and dashing into Neil’s bean-plot, 
ate and pocketed to their hearts’ content. 
Charley’s Micky looked on somewhat sadly, 
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and his mind was filled with forebodings as 
he saw the bulging pockets with which his 
comrades marched into the presence of his 
prospective father-in-law. It is almost un- 
necessary to state that Micky was a passed 
master in the art of making a good impres- 
sion. In Neil Kennedy’s he brought forth all 
his powers, and undoubtedly would have suc- 
ceeded admirably, had not a furtive crunch- 
ing of beans begun with Commy Friel, down 
behind the door, and—for the temptation 
was too great—soon spread all around the 
walls, till, as Micky afterward indignantly 
observed, it was “like a parcel of sheep 
chewin’ turnips.” This sadly damped poor 
Micky’s ardor; for he observed that the 
household, upon this discovery, regarded 
them with a quiet scorn, which spoiled not 
one whit the appetite of the boys, but cut 
poor Micky to the heart. He took an early 
and despondent leave of Neil and the fam- 
ily, and dejectedly faced toward home. The 
boys saw well that, for some reason or other, 
Charley’s Micky did not come the speed at 
his wooing they one and all would have 
heartily wished him. They trotted along 
behind him, feeling very sorry for him, and 
munched their beans. They were somewhat 
astonished when, on the top of Dhrimgarman 
Hill, Micky halted, and facing them with a 
severe eye, rated them roundly. 

“I’m cut to the bone for yez,” Micky said 
in bitter tones. “ Yez is a disgrace, boys—a 
disgrace to the fathers an’ mothers that lost 
their time rearin’ yez, a disgrace to the 
townlan’ yez came from, an’ a disgrace 
to me!” 

The irony of Charley’s Micky, the arch- 
rascal, lecturing them in this tone, never 
once dawned on.the villain himself, nor yet 
did it dawn on the boys, who, humbly and re- 
morsefully and respectfully, gave ear to his 
every syllable, and innocently munched on 
at Neil Kennedy’s beans. 

“Yezare a disgrace, I sayed, an’ yez have 
brought” (oh, Micky!) “the name of yer 
townlan’ to be a byword for the barony.” 

And then Micky stalked on again in dig- 
nified silence, followed by the boys, abashed 
and penitent, but still munching. 
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PART VI. 


Including Mr. Crowder’s meeting with Moses, his curing Joshua of rheumatism, and his 
attempts to break up the friendship between Petrarch and Laura. 


ive ND what did thee do after thee 
ig got out of Russia?” asked Mrs. 
ae Crowder, the next evening. 
@ = Herhusband shook his head. 
“No, no, my dear; we can’t go 
Zon with my autobiography in 
* that fashion. If I should take 
up my life step by step, there would not 
be time enough—” There he stopped, but I 
am sure we both understood his meaning. 
There would be plenty of time for him! 

“Often and often,” said Mr. Crowder, 
after a few minutes’ silence, “have I deter- 
mined to adopt some particular profession, 
and continue its practice wherever I might 
find myself; but in this I did not succeed very 
well. Frequently I was a teacher, but not for 
many consecutive years. Something or other 
was sure to happen to turn my energies into 
other channels.” 

“Such as falling in love with thy scholars,” 
said his wife. 

“You have a good memory,” he replied. 
“That sometimes happened; but there were 
other reasons which turned me away from 
the paths of the pedagogue.. With my widely 
extended opportunities, I naturally came to 
know a good deal of medicine and surgery. 
Frequently I have been a doctor in spite of 
myself, and as far back as the days of the 
patriarchs I was called upon to render aid to 
sick and ailing people. 

“In the days when I lived in a cave and 
gained a reputation as a wise and holy hermit, 
more people came to me to get relief from 
bodily ailments than to ask for spiritual coun- 
sel. You will remember that I told you that 
I was visited at that time by Moses and 
Joshua. Moses came, I truly believe, on ac- 
count of his desire to become acquainted 
with the prophet El Khoudr, of whom he had 
heard so much; but Joshua wanted to see 
me for an entirely different reason. The two 
remained with me for about an hour, and 
although Moses had no belief in me as a 
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prophet, he asked me a great many ques- 
tions, and I am sure that I proved to him 
that I was a man of a great deal of informa- 
tion. He had a keen mind, with a quick per- 
ception of the motives of others, and in every 
way was well adapted to be a leader of men. 

“When Moses had gone away to a tent 
about a mile distant, where he intended to 
spend the night, Joshua remained, and as 
soon as his uncle was out of sight, he told 
me why he wished to see me.” 

“His uncle!” exclaimed Mrs. Crowder. 

“Certainly,” said her husband; “Joshua 
was the son of Nun and of Miriam, and 
Miriam was the sister of Moses and Aaron. 
What he now wanted from me was medical 
advice. For some time he had been afflicted 
with rheumatism in his left leg, which came 
upon him after exposure to the damp and 
cold. 

“Now, this was a very important thing to 
Joshua. He wasa great favorite with Moses, 
who intended him, as we all know, to be his 
successor as leader of the people and of the 
army. Joshua was essentially a soldier; he 
was quiet, brave, and a good disciplinarian; 
in fact, he had all the qualities needed for 
the position he expected to fill: but he was 
not young, and if he should become subject 
to frequent attacks of rheumatism, it is not 
likely that Moses, who had very rigid ideas 
of his duties to his people, would be willing 
to place at their head a man who might at 
any time be incapacitated from taking his 
proper place on the field of battle. So Joshua 
had never mentioned his ailment to his uncle, 
hoping that he might be relieved of it, and 
having heard that I was skilled in such 
matters, now wished my advice. 

“T soon found that his ailment was a very 
ordinary one, which might easily be kept 
under control, if not cured, and I proceeded 
at once to apply remedies. Now I will men- 
tion that in those days remedies were gen- 
erally heroic, and I think you will agree with 































me when I tell you how I treated Joshua. I 
first rubbed his aching muscles with fine 
sand, keeping up a friction until his skin 
was in a beautiful glow. Then I brought out 
from the back part of my cave, where I kept 
my medicines, a jar containing a liniment 
which I had made for such purposes. It was 
composed of oil, in which had been steeped 
the bruised fruit or pods of a plant very 
much resembling the Tabasco pepper-plant.” 

“Whoop!” I exclaimed involuntarily. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Crowder, “and Joshua 
‘whooped’ too. But it was a grand liniment, 
especially when applied upon skin already 
excited by rubbing with sand. He jumped 
at first, but he was a soldier, and he bore the 
application bravely. 

“I saw him again the next day, and he 
assured me with genuine pleasure that every 
trace of the rheumatism had disappeared. I 
gave him some of my liniment, and also 
showed him some of the little pepper pods, 
so that he might procure them at any time 
in the future when he should need them. 

“It was more than twenty years after 
this that I again met Joshua. He was then 
an elderly man, but still a vigorous soldier. 
He assured me that he had used my remedy 
whenever he had felt the least twinges of 
rheumatism, and that the disease had never 
interfered with the performance of his mili- 
tary duties. 

“He was much surprised to see that I 
looked no older than when he had met me 
before. He was greatly impressed by this, 
and talked a good deal about it. He told me 
he considered himself under the greatest 
obligations to me for what I had done for 
him, and as he spoke I could see that a hope 
was growing within him that perhaps I might 
do something more. He presently spoke out 
boldly, and said to me that as my knowledge 
of medicine had enabled me to keep myself 
from growing old, perhaps I could do the 
same thing for him. Few men had greater 
need of protecting themselves against the 
advance of old age. His work was not done, 
and years of bodily strength were necessary 
to enable him to finish it. 

“But I could do nothing for Joshua in 
this respect. I assured him that my apparent 
exemption from the effects of passing years 
was perfectly natural, and was not due to 
drugs or medicaments. 

“ Joshua lived many years after that day, 
and did a good deal of excellent military 
work; but his life was not long enough to 
satisfy him. He fell sick, was obliged to give 
up his command to his relative Caleb, and 
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finally died, in his one hundred and twenty- 
eighth year.” 

“Which ought to satisfy him, I should 
say,” said Mrs. Crowder. 

“T have never yet met a thoroughbred 
worker,” said Mr. Crowder, “who was satis- 
fied to stop his work before he had finished 
it, no matter how old he might happen to be. 
But my last meeting with Joshua taught me 
a lesson, which in those days had not been 
sufficiently impressed upon my mind. I be- 
came convinced that I must not allow people 
to think that I could live along for twenty 
years or more without growing older, and 
after that I gave this matter a great deal 
more attention than I had yet bestowed 
upon it.” 

“It is a pity,” said Mrs. Crowder, “that 
thy life should have been marred by such 
constant anxiety.” 

“Yes,” said he; “but this is a suspicious 
world, and it is dangerous for a man to set 
himself apart from his fellow-beings, espe- 
cially if he does it in some unusual fashion 
which people cannot understand.” 

“But I hope now,” said his wife, “that 
those days of suspicion are entirely past.” 

Now the conversation was getting awk- 
ward; it could not be pleasant for any one of 
us to talk about what the world of the future 
might think of Mr. Crowder when it came to 
know all about him, and, appreciating this, 
my host quickly changed the subject. 

“There is a little story I have been want- 
ing to tell you,” said he, addressing his wife, 
“which I think would interest you. It is a 
love-story in which I was concerned.” 

“Oh!” said Mrs. Crowder, looking up 
quickly, “a scholar?” 

“No,” he answered; “not this time. Early 
in the fourteenth century I was living at 
Avignon, in the south of France. At that 
time I was making my living by copying 
law papers. You see, I was down in the 
world again.” 

Mrs. Crowder sighed, but said nothing. 

“One Sunday morning I was in the Church 
of St. Claire, and, kneeling a little in front 
of me, I noticed a lady who did not seem to 
be paying the proper attention to her devo- 
tions. She fidgeted uneasily, and every now 
and then she would turn her head a little to 
the right, and then bring it back quickly and 
turn it so much in my direction that I could 
see the profile of her face. She was a good- 
looking woman, not very young, and evi- 
dently nervous and disturbed. 

“Following the direction of her quick gaze 
when she again turned to the right, I saw a 
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young man, apparently not twenty-five years 
of age, and dressed in sober black. He was 
also kneeling, but his eyes were steadfastly 
fixed upon the lady in front of me, and I 
knew, of course, that it was this continuous 
gaze which was disturbing her. I felt very 
much disposed to call the attention of a 
priest to this young man who was 
making one of the congregation un- 
pleasantly conspicuous by staring at 
her; but the situation was brought 
to an end by the lady herself, who 
suddenly rose and went out of the 
church. She had no sooner passed 
the heavy leathern curtain of the 





and went out after her. 
in this affair, I also left the church, Z 
and in the street I saw the lady | 7% 
walking rapidly away, with the ZY 
young man at a respectful distance | 
behind her. 
“I followed on the otherside of 4 
the street, determined to interfere 4 
} 


Interested | 4 


if the youth, so evidently a stranger 
to the lady, should accost her or 
annoy her. She walked steadily on, 
not looking behind her, and doubt- 
less hoping that she was not fol- 
lowed. As soon as she reached 
another church she turned and 
entered it. Without hesitation the 
young man went in after her, and 
then I followed. 

“ As before, the lady knelt 
on the pavement of the 
church, and the young man, 
placing himself not very far 
from her, immediately began 
to stare at her. I looked 
around, but there was no 
priest near, and then I ad- 
vanced and knelt not very 
far from the lady, and be- 
tween her and her persistent 
admirer. It was plain enough 
that he did not like this, and 
he moved forward so that he might still 
get a view of her. Then I also moved so as 
to obstruct his view. He now fixed his eyes 
upon me, and I returned his gaze in such a 
way as to make him understand that while I 
was present he would not be allowed to annoy 
a lady who evidently wished to have nothing 
to do with him. Presently he rose and went 
out. It was evident that he saw that it was 
no use for him to continue his reprehensible 
conduct while I was present. 

“I do not know how the lady discovered 
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that her unauthorized admirer had gone 
away, but she did discover it, and she turned 
toward me for an instant and gave me what 
I supposed was a look of gratitude. 

“T soon left the church, and I had scarcely 
reached the street when I found that the 
lady had followed me. She looked at me as 
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if she would like to speak, and I politely 
saluted her. ‘I thank you, kind sir,’ she said, 
‘for relieving me of the importunities of that 
young man. For more than a week he has 
followed me whenever I go to church, and 
although he has never spoken to me, his 
steady gaze throws me into such an agita- 
tion that I cannot think of my prayers. Do 
you know who he is, sir?’ 

“T assured her that I had never seen the 
youth before that morning, but that doubt- 
less I could find out all about him. I told 














her that I was acquainted with several 
officers of the law, and that there would be 
no diffieulty in preventing him from giving 
her any further annoyance. ‘Oh, don’t do 
that!’ she said quickly. ‘ I would not wish to 
attract attention to myself in that way. You 
seem to be a kind and fatherly gentleman. 
Can you not speak to the young man himself 
and tell him who I am, and impress upon his 
mind how much he is troubling me by his 
inconsiderate action?’ 

“As I did not wish to keep her standing 
in the street, we now walked on together, 
and she briefly gave me the facts of the case. 

“Her name was Mme. de Sade: she had 
been happily married for two years, and never 
before had she been annoyed by impertinent 
attentions from any one; but in some manner 
unaccountable to her this young student 
had been attracted by her, and had made her 
the object of his attention whenever he had 
had the opportunity. Not only had he an- 
noyed her at church, but twice he had fol- 
lowed her when she had left her house on 
business, thus showing that he had been 
loitering about in the vicinity. She had not 
yet spoken to her husband in the matter, be- 
cause she was afraid that some quarrel might 
arise. But now that the good angels had 
caused her to meet with such a kind-hearted 
old gentleman as myself, she hoped that I 
might be able to rid her of the young man 
without making any trouble. Surely this 
student, who seemed to be a respectable 
person, would not think of such a thing as 
fighting me.” 

“Thee must have had a very long white 
beard at that time,” interpolated Mrs. 
Crowder. 

“Yes,” said her husband; “I was in one of 
my periods of venerable age. 

“I left Mme. de Sade, promising to do 
what I could for her, and as she thanked me 
I could not help wondering why the hand- 
some young student had made her the object 
of his attention. She was a well-shaped, 
fairly good-looking woman, with fair skin 
and large eyes; but she was of a grave and 
sober cast of countenance, and there was 
nothing about her which indicated the least 
of that piquancy which would be likely to 
attract the eyes of a youth. She seemed to 
me to be exactly what she said she was—a 
quiet and respectable lady of a quiet and 
respectable household. 

“In the course of the afternoon I discov- 
ered the name and residence of the young 
man, with whom I had determined to have 
an interview. His name was Francesco 
Vo. LVIII.—74. 
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Petrarca, an Italian by birth, and now en- 
gaged in pursuing his studies in this place. 
I called upon him at his lodgings, and, for- 
tunately, found him at home. As I had ex- 
pected, he recognized me at once as the 
elderly person who had interfered with him 
at the church; but, as I did not expect, he 
greeted me politely, without the least show 
of resentment. 

“T took the seat he offered me, and pro- 
ceeded to deliver a lecture. I laid before him 
the facts of the case, which I supposed he 
might not know, and urged him, for his own 
sake, as well as for that of the lady, to cease 
his annoying and, I did not hesitate to state, 
ungentlemanly pursuit of her. 

“He listened to me with respectful atten- 
tion, and when I had finished he assured me 
that he knew even more about Mme. de 
Sade than I did. He was perfectly aware 
that she was a religious and highly esti- 
mable lady, and he did not desire to do any- 
thing which would give her a moment’s 
sorrow. .‘Then stop following her,’ said I, 
‘and give up that habit of staring at her in 
such a way as to make her the object of at- 
tention to everybody around her.’ ‘That is 
asking too much,’ answered Master Petrarca. 
‘That lady has made an impression upon my 
soul which cannot be removed. My will would 
have no power to efface her image from my 
constant thought. If she does not wish me 
to do so, I shall never speak a word to her; 
but I must look upon her. Even when I sleep 
her face is present in my dreams. She has 
aroused within me the spirit of poetry; my 
soul will sing in praise of her loveliness, and 
I cannot prevent it. Let me read to you some 
lines,’ he said, picking up a piece of manu- 
script which was lying on the table. ‘It is 
in Italian, but I will translate it for you.’ 
‘No,’ said I; ‘read it as it is written; I under- 
stand Italian.’ Then he read the opening 
lines of a sonnet which was written to Laura 
in the shadow. He read about six lines and 
then stopped. ‘It is not finished,’ he said, 
‘and what I have written does not altogether 
satisfy me; but you can judge from what you 
have heard how it is that I think of that lady, 
and how impossible it is that I can in any 
way banish her from my mind, or willingly 
from my vision.’ 

“*How did you come to know that her 
name is Laura?’ I asked. ‘I found it out from 
the records of her marriage,’ he answered. 

“T talked for some time to this young man, 
but failed to impress him with the conviction 
that his conduct was improper and unworthy 
of him. I found means to inform Mme. 
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de Sade of the result of my conversation 
with Petrarch,—as we call his name in Eng- 
lish,— and she appeared to be satisfied that 
the young student would soon cease his at- 
tentions, although I myself saw no reason 
for such belief. 

“T visited the love-lorn young man several 
times, for I had become interested in him, 
and endeavored to make him see how foolish 
it was—even if he looked upon it in no other 
light—to direct his ardent affections upon a 
lady who would never care anything about 
him, and who, even if unmarried, was not 
the sort of woman who was adapted to sat- 
isfy the lofty affection which his words and 
his verses showed him to possess. 

““There are so many beautiful women,’ 
said I, ‘any one of whom you might love, to 
whom you might sing, and to whom you 
could indite your verses. She would return 
your love; she would appreciate your poetry; 
you would marry her and be happy all your 
life.’ 

“He shook his head. ‘No, no, no,’ he 
said. ‘You don’t understand my nature. 
Marriage would mean the cares of a house 
—food, fuel, the mending of clothes, a 
family—all the hard material conditions of 
life. No, sir! My love soars far above all that. 
If it were possible that Laura should ever 
be mine I could not love her as I do. She is 
apart from me; she is above me. I worship 
her, and for her I pour out my soul in song. 
Listen to this,’ and he read me some lines of 
an unfinished sonnet to Laura in the sun- 
light. ‘She was just coming from a shaded 
street into an open place when I saw her, 
and this poem came into my heart.’ 

“ About a week after this I was very much 
surprised to see Petrarch walking with his 
Laura, who was accompanied by her husband. 
The three were very amicably conversing. I 
joined the party, and was made acquainted 
with M. de Sade, and after that, from time 
to time, I met them together, sometimes tak- 
ing a meal with them in the evening. 

“T discovered that Laura’s husband looked 
upon Petrarch very much as any ordinary 
husband would look upon an artist who 
wished to paint portraits of his wife. 

“T lived for more than a year in Avignon 
with these good people, and I am not 
ashamed to say that I never ceased my 
endeavors to persuade Petrarch to give up 
his strange and abnormal attentions to a 
woman who would never be anything to him 
but a vision in the distance, and who would 
prevent him from living a true and natural 
life with one who would be all his own. But 
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it was of no use; he went on in his own way, 
and everybody knows the results. 

“Now, just think of it,” continued Mr. 
Crowder. “Suppose I had succeeded in my 
honest efforts to do good; think of what the 
world would have lost. Suppose I had induced 
Petrarch not to come back to Avignon after 
his travels; suppose he had not settled down 
at Vaucluse, and had not spent three long 
years writing sonnets to his Laura while 
she was occupied with the care of her large 
family of children; suppose, in a word, that 
I had been successful in my good work, and 
that Petrarch had shut his eyes and his 
heart to Laura; suppose—” 

“TI don’t choose to suppose anything of 
the kind,” said Mrs. Crowder. “Thee tried 
to do right, but I am glad thee did not de- 
prive the world of any of Petrarch’s poetry. 
And now I want thee to tell us something 
about ancient Egypt, and those wonderfully 
cultivated people who built pyramids and 
carved hieroglyphics. Perhaps thee saw 
them building the Temple of the Sun at 
Heliopolis.” 

Mr. Crowder shook his head. “That was 
before my time,” said he. 

This was like an electric shock to both 
of us. If we had been more conversant with 
ancient chronology we might have under- 
stood, but we were not so conversant. 

“Abraham! Isaac! Moses!” ejaculated 
Mrs. Crowder. “Thee knew them all, and 
yet Egypt was civilized before thy time! 
Does thee mean that?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Mr. Crowder. “I am of 
the time of Abraham, and when he was born 
the glories of Egypt were at their height.” 

“It is difficult to get these things straight 
in one’s mind,” said Mrs. Crowder. “As thee 
has lived so long, it seems a pity that thee 
was not born sooner.” 

“T have often thought that,” said her hus- 
band; “but we should all try to be content 
with what we have. And now let us skip out 
of those regions of the dusky past. I feel in 
the humor of telling a love-story, and one has 
just come into my mind.” 

“Thee is so fond of that sort of thing,” 
said his wife, with a smile, “that we will not 
interfere with thee.” 

“Tn the summer of the year 950,” said Mr. 
Crowder, “I was traveling, and had just come 
over from France into the province of Pied- 
mont, in northern Italy. I was then in fairly 
easy circumstances, and was engaged in 
making some botanical researches for a 
little book which I had planned to write on 
a medical subject. I will explain to you later 

















how I came to do a great deal of that sort 
of thing. 

“Late upon a warm afternoon I was en- 
tering the town of Ivrea, and passing a 
large stone building, I stopped to examine 
some leaves on a bush which grew by the 
roadside. While I was doing this, and com- 
paring the shape and size of the leaves with 
some drawings I had in a book which I took 
from my pocket, I heard a voice behind me 
and apparently above me. Some one was 
speaking to me, and speaking in Latin. I 
looked around and up, but could see no one; 
but above me, about ten or twelve feet from 
the ground, there was a long, narrow slit of 
a window such as is seen in prisons. Again 
I heard the voice, and it said to me distinctly 
in Latin, ‘Are you free to go where you 
choose?’ It was the voice of a woman. 

“ As I wished to understand the situation 
better before I answered, I went over to the 
other side of the road, where I could get a 
better view of the window. There I saw be- 
hind this narrow opening a part of the face 
of awoman. This stone edifice wasevidently a 
prison. I approached the window, and stand- 
ing under it, first looking from side to side to 
see that no one was coming along the road, I 
said in Latin, ‘I am free to go where I choose.’ 

“Then the voice above said, ‘ Wait!’ but it 
spoke in Italian this time. You may be sure 
I waited, and in a few minutes a little pack- 
age dropped from the window and fell almost 
at my feet. I stooped and picked it up. It 
was a piece of paper, in which was wrapped 
a bit of plaster to give it weight. 

“I opened the paper and read, written in 
a clear and scholarly hand, these words: ‘I 
am a most unfortunate prisoner. I believe 
you are an honest and true man, because I 
saw you studying plants and reading from 
a book which you carry. If you wish to do 
more good than you ever did before, come 
to this prison again after dark.’ 

“T looked up and said quickly, in Italian, 
‘I shall be here.’ I was about to speak again 
and ask for some more definite directions, but 
I heard the sound of voices around a turn in 
the road, and I thought it better to continue 
my walk into the town. 

“That night, as soon as it was really dark, 
I was again at the prison. I easily found the 
window, for I had noted that it was so many 
paces from a corner of the building; but 
there was no light in the narrow slit, and 
although I waited some time, I heard no 
voice. I did not dare to call, for the pris- 
oner might not be alone, and I might do 
great mischief. 
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“My eyes were accustomed to the dark- 
ness, and it was starlight. I walked along 
the side of the building, examining it care- 
fully, and I soon found a little door in the 
wall. As I stood for a few moments before 
this door, it suddenly opened, and in front of 
me stood a big soldier. He-wore a wide hat 
and a little sword, and evidently was not 
surprised to see me. I thought it well, how- 
ever, to speak, and | said: ‘Could you give 
a mouthful of supper to a—’ 

“He did not allow me to finish my sen- 
tence, but putting his hand upon my shoul- 
der, said gruffly: ‘Come along in. Don’t 
waste your breath talking about supper.’ I 
entered, and the door was closed behind me. 
I followed this man through a stone passage- 
way, and he took me to a little stone room. 
‘Wait here!’ he said, and he shut me in. I 
was in pitch-darkness, and had no idea what 
was going to happen next. After a little time 
I saw a streak of light coming through a key- 
hole; then an inner door opened, and a young 
woman with a lamp came into the room.” 

“Now does the love-story begin?” asked 
his wife. 

“Not yet,” said Mr. Crowder. “The young 
woman looked at me, and I looked at her. She 
was a pretty girl with black eyes. I did not 
express my opinion of her, but she was not 
so reticent. ‘You look like a good old man,’ 
she said. ‘I think you may be trusted. Come!’ 
Her speech was provincial, and she was 
plainly a servant. I followed her. ‘Now for 
the mistress,’ said I to myself.” 

“Thee may have looked like an old man,” 
remarked Mrs. Crowder, “but thee did not 
think like one.” 

Her husband laughed. “I mounted some 
stone steps, and was soon shown into a room 
where stood a lady waiting for me. As the 
light of the lamp carried by the maid fell 
upon her face, I thought I had never seen a 
more beautiful woman. Her dress, her car- 
riage, and her speech showed her to be a 
lady of rank. She was very young, scarcely 
twenty, I thought. 

“The lady immediately began to ask me 
questions. She had perceived that I was a 
stranger, and she wanted to know where 
I came from, what was my business, and as 
much as I could tell her of myself. ‘I knew 
you were a scholar,’ she said, ‘because of 
your book, and I believe in scholars.’ Then 
briefly she told me her story and what she 
wanted of me. 

“She was the young Queen Adelheid, the 
widow of King Lothar, who had recently 
died, and she was then suffering a series of 
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harsh persecutions from the present king, 
Berengar II, who in this way was endeavor- 
ing to force her to marry his son Adalbert. 
She hated this young man, and positively 
refused to have anything to do with him. 

“This charming and royal young widow 
was bright, intelligent, and had a mind of 
her own; it was easy to see that. She had 
formed a scheme for her deliverance, and 
she had been waiting to find some one to 
help her carry it out. Now, she thought I 
was the man she had been looking for. I 
was elderly, apparently respectable, and she 
had to trust somebody. 

“This was her scheme. She was well 
aware that unless some powerful friend in- 
terfered in her behalf she would be obliged 
to marry Adalbert, or remain in prison for 
the rest of her life, which would probably be 
unduly shortened. Therefore she hag made 
up her mind to appeal to the court of the 
Emperor Otto I of Germany, and she wanted 
me to carry a letter to him. 

“T stood silent, earnestly considering this 
proposition, and as I did so she gazed at me 
as if her whole happiness in this world de- 
pended upon my decision. I was not long in 
making up my mind on the subject. I told 
her that I was willing to help her, and would 
undertake to carry a letter to the emperor, 
and I did not doubt, from what I had heard 
of this noble prince, that he would come to 
her deliverance. But I furthermore assured 
her that the moment it became known that 
the emperor was about to interfere in her 
behalf, she would be in a position of great 
danger, and she would probably disappear 
from human sight before relief could reach 
her. In that prison she was utterly helpless, 
and to appeal for help would be to bring 
down vengeance upon herself. The first 
thing to do, therefore, was to escape from 
this prison, and get to some place where, 
for a time at least, she could defend herself 
against Berengar, while waiting for Otto to 
take her under his protection. 

“She saw the force of my remarks, and we 
discussed the matter for half an hour, and 
when I left—being warned by the soldier on 
guard, who was in love with the queen’s 
black-eyed maid, that it was time for me to 
depart—it was arranged that I should return 
the next night and confer with the fair Adel- 
heid. 

“There were several conferences, and the 
unfaithful sentinel grumbled a good deal. I 
cannot speak of all the plans and projects 
which we discussed, but at last one of them 
was carried out. One dark, rainy night Adel- 
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heid changed clothes with her maid, actually 
deceived the guard—not the fellow who had 
admitted me— with a story that she had been 
sent in great haste to get some medicine for 
her royal mistress, and joined me outside the 
prison. 

“There we mounted horses I had in readi- 
ness, and rode away from Ivrea. We were 
bound for the castle of Canossa, a strong- 
hold of considerable importance, where my 
royal companion believed she could find ref- 
uge, at least for a time. I cannot tell you 
of all the adventures we had upon that diffi- 
cult journey. We were pursued; we were 
almost captured; we met with obstacles of 
various kinds, which sometimes seemed in- 
surmountable; but at last we saw the walls 
of Canossa rising before us, and we were safe. 

“ Adelheid was very grateful for what I 
had done, and as she had now learned to place 
full reliance upon me, she insisted that I 
should be the bearer of a letter from her to 
the Emperor Otto. I should not travel alone, 
but be accompanied by a sufficient retinue 
of soldiers and attendants, and should go as 
her ambassador. 

“The journey was a long and a slow one, 
but I was rather glad of it, for it gave me an 
opportunity to ponder over the most ambi- 
tious scheme I have ever formed in the whole 
course of my life.” 

“Greater than to be autocrat of all the 
Russias?” exclaimed Mrs. Crowder. 

“Yes,” he replied. “That opportunity 
came to me suddenly, and I accepted it; I 
did not plan it out and work for it. Besides, 
it could be only a transitory thing. But 
what now occupied me was a grand idea, the 
good effects of which, if it should be carried 
out, might endure for centuries. It was 
simply this: 

“T had become greatly attached to the 
young queen widow whose cause I had 
espoused. I had spent more than a month 
with her in the castle at Canossa, and there 
I learned to know her well and to love her. 
She was, indeed, a most admirable woman 
and charming in every way. She appeared 
to place the most implicit trust in me; told 
me of all her affairs, and asked my opinion 
about almost everything she proposed to do. 
In a word, I was in love with her and wanted 
to marry her.” 

“Thee certainly had lofty notions; but 
don’t think I object,” said Mrs. Crowder. 
“Tt is Chinese and Tatars I don’t like.” 

“It might seem at first sight,” he con- 
tinued, “that I was aiming above me, but the 
more I reflected the more firmly I believed 

















that it would be very good for the lady, as 
well as for me. In the first place, she had 
no reason to expect a matrimonial union 
worthy of her. Adalbert she had every rea- 
son to despise, and there was no one else 
belonging to the riotous aristocratic factions 
of Italy who could make her happy or give 
her a suitable position. In all her native land 
there was not a prince to whom she would not 
have to stoop in order to marry him. 

“But to me she need not stoop. No man 
on earth possessed a more noble lineage. I 
was of the house of Shem, a royal priest after 
the order of Melchizedek, and Kingof Salem! 
No line of imperial ancestry could claim 
precedence of that.” 

Mrs. Crowder looked with almost reverent 
awe into the face of her husband. “ And that 
is the blood,” she said, “which flows in the 
veins of our child?” 

“Yes,” said he; “that is the blood.” 

After a slight pause Mr. Crowder ccn- 
tinued: “I will now go on with my tale of 
ambition. A grand career would open before 
me. I would lay all my plans and hopes be- 
fore the Emperor Otto, who would naturally 
be inclined to assist the unfortunate widow; 
but he would be still more willing to do so 
when I told him of the future which might 
await her if my plans should be carried out. 
As he was then engaged in working with a 
noble ambition for the benefit of his own 
dominions, he would doubtless be willing to 
do something for the good of lands beyond 
his boundaries. It ought not to be difficult 
to convince him that there could be no wiser, 
no nobler way of championing the cause of 
Adelheid than by enabling me to perform the 
work I had planned. 

“ All that would be necessary for him to 
do would be to furnish me with a moderate 
military force. With this I would march to 
Canossa; there I would espouse Adelheid; 
then I would proceed to Ivrea, would de- 
throne the wicked Berengar, would proclaim 
Adelheid queen in his place, with myself as 
king consort; and, with the assistance and 
backing of the imperial German, I would no 
doubt soon be able to maintain my royal pre- 
tensions. Once self-supporting, and relying 
upon our Italian subjects for our army and 
finances, I would boldly reéstablish the great 
kingdom of Lombardy, to which Charle- 
magne had put an end nearly two hundred 
years before. Then would begin a grand 
system of reforms and national progress. 

“Pavia should be my capital, but the 
beneficent influence of my rule should move 
southward. I would make an alliance with 
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the Pope; I would crush and destroy the 
factions which were shaking the founda- 
tions of church and state; I would still fur- 
ther extend my power—I would become the 
imperial ruler of Italy, with Adelheid as my 
queen! 

“Over and over again I worked out and 
arranged this grand scheme, and when I 
reached the court of the Emperor Otto it 
was all as plain in my mind as if it had been 
copied on parchment. 

“T was very well received by the emperor, 
and he read with great interest and con- 
cern the letter I had brought him. He gave 
me several private audiences, and asked me 
many questions about the fair young widow 
who had met with so many persecutions and 
misfortunes. This interest greatly pleased 
me, but I did not immediately submit to him 
my plan for the relief of Adelheid and the 
great good of the Italian nation. I would 
wait a little; I must make him better ac- 
quainted with myself. But the imperial Otto 
did not wait. On the third day after my ar- 
rival I was called into his cabinet and in- 
formed that he intended to set out himself 
at the head of an army; that he should re- 
lieve the unfortunate lady from her perse- 
cutions and establish her in her rights, 
whatever they might prove to be. His en- 
thusiastic manner in speaking of his inten- 
tions assured me that I need not trouble 
myself to say one word about my plans. 

“Now, — would you believe it ?—that inter- 
meddling monarch took out of my hands the 
whole grand, ambitious scheme I had so care- 
fully devised. He went to Canossa; he mar- 
ried Adelheid; he marched upon Berengar; 
he subjugated him and made him his vassal; 
he formed an alliance with Pope John XII; 
he was proclaimed King of the Lombards; he 
was crowned with his queen in St. Peter’s; 
he eventually acquired the southern portion 
of Italy. All this was exactly what I had in- 
tended to do.” 

Mrs. Crowder laughed. “In one way thee 
was served quite right, for thee made all 
thy plans without ever asking the beautiful 
young ex-queen whether she would have thee 
or not.” 

In the tones of this fair lady’s voice there 
were evident indications of mental relief. 
“And what did thee do then?” she asked. 
“T hope thee got some reward for all thy 
faithful exertions.” 

“T received nothing at the time,” Mr. 
Crowder replied; “and as I did not care to 
accompany the emperor into Italy,— for 
probably I would be recognized as the man 
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who had assisted Adelheid to escape from 
the prison at Ivrea,—and as I was not at all 
sure that the emperor would remember that 
I needed protection, I thought it well to pro- 
tect myself, and so I journeyed back into 
France as well as I could. 

“This was not very well; for in purchas- 
ing the necessary fine clothes which I deemed 
it proper to wear in the presence of the royal 
lady whose interests I had in charge, in buy- 
ing horses, and in many incidental expenses, 
I had spent my money. I was too proud to 
ask Otto to reimburse me, for that would 
have been nothing but charity on his part; 
and of course I could not expect the fair 
Adelheid to think of my possible financial 
needs. So, away I went, a poor wanderer on 
foot, and the imperial Otto rode forward to 
love, honor, and success.” 

“A dreadful shame!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Crowder. “It seems as if thee always car- 
ried a horn about with thee so thee might 
creep out of the little end of it.” 

“But myadventures with Adelheid did not 
end here,” he said. “ About fifty years after 
this Adelheid was queen regent in Italy, dur- 
ing the infancy of her grandchild Otto III. 
Being in Rome, and very poor, I determined 
to go to her, not to seek for charity, but to 
recall myself to her notice, and to boldly ask 
to be reimbursed for my expenses when as- 
sisting her to escape from Ivrea, and in after- 
ward going as her ambassador to Otto I. In 
other words, I wanted to present my bill for 
enabling her to take her seat upon the throne 
of the ‘Holy Roman Empire of the German 
Nation.’ 

“ As a proof that I was the man I assumed 
to be, I took with me a ring of no great value, 
but set with her royal seal, which she had 
given me when she sent me to Otto. 
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“Well, I will not spend much time on 
this part of the story. By means of the ring 
I was accorded an interview with the regent. 
She was then an old woman over seventy 
years of age. When I introduced myself to 
her and told her my errand, she became very 
angry. ‘I remember very well,’ she said, ‘the 
person you speak of, and he is long since 
dead. He was an old man when I took him 
into my service. You may be his son or some 
one else who has heard how he was employed 
by me. At any rate, you are an impostor. 
How did you come into possession of this 
ring? The man to whom I gave it had no 
right to keep it. He should have returned 
it to me when he had performed his 
duties.’ 

“I tried to convince her that there was no 
reason to suppose that the man who had as- 
sisted her could not be living at this day. 
He need only be about one hundred years 
old, and that age was not uncommon. I af- 
firmed most earnestly that the ring had never 
been out of my possession, and that I should 
not have come to her if I had not believed 
that she would remember my services, and 
be at least willing to make good the con- 
siderable sums I had expended in her be- 
half. 

“Now she arose in royal wrath. ‘How 
dare you speak to me in that way!’ she said. 
‘You are a younger man at this moment 
than that old stranger you represent your- 
self to be.’ Then she called her guards and 
had me sent to prison as a cheat and an im- 
postor. I remained in prison for some time, 
but as no definite charge was made against 
me, I was not brought to trial, and after a 
while was released to make room for some- 
body else. I got away as soon as I could, and 
thus ended my most ambitious dream.” 


(To be concluded in the next number.) 


MAN AND WOMAN. 
BY LOUISE MORGAN SILL. 


F man but held the key 
Of woman’s heart, if she 
Could unlock his, ’t would be 

End of love’s history. 


So, ’t is a wise decree 
That man and woman be, 
As are the land and sea, 


A mutual mystery. 


























THE PRESENT SITUATION IN CUBA. 


BY MAJOR-GENERAL LEONARD WOOD, 


Military Governor of the Province of Santiago. 





GREAT deal of misap- 
prehension seems to exist 
at present among the 
people of the United 
States as to the real con- 
; dition of affairs in Cuba. 
“SRT. The condition is a simple 
one, and the remedy ap- 
parent, and, I kelive, extremely simple in 
its application. 

In the first place, those in charge of the 
Cuban situation must remember that they 
are dealing with a people who, like all others, 
have their strong and their weak points. 
It was not to be expected that we should 
find stability, independence of thought, and 
freedom of action among people who have 
lived for many generations under conditions 
which, from our standpoint, are entirely 
destructive of these qualities. We find the 
Cubans to-day possessing many good quali- 
ties. They are impulsive, generous, and 
easily led and controlled by those whom 
they trust. That their suspicions are easily 
aroused is not to be wondered at. In fact, 
this is to be expected, and it is going to take 
some time to overcome this mental habit, 
which has been developing for generations. 
The cause of it we all understand, and our 
present duty is not to dilate upon and em- 
phasize this condition, but rather to go to 
work intelligently and frankly to remedy it. 

I believe the problem which confronts the 
United States to-day in Cuba to be a simple 
one. The Cuban people, as a class, are 
anxious to work, and there is not the slight- 
est difficulty in getting all the men necessary 
to do any work, excepting labor in the mines. 
For some unknown reason it is extremely dif- 
ficult to get Cuban laborers to go into the 
mines. They are anxious and willing to take 
any other kind of work, but against mining 
there seems to be a curious and unaccoun- 
table antipathy. In fact, the problem has 
been rather to find something for them to 
do, and the money to do it with. For the last 
ten months I have had a constant stream of 
requests for labor—daily applications from 
the mayors of different towns to have neces- 
sary public work in their immediate vicinity 











begun in order to remedy bad conditions 
and give employment to those needing and 
desiring it. They are anxious to have a 
thorough reorganization of their school sys- 
tem and to have the schools started. With- 
out exception all desire—I might say demand 
—American teachers. They are anxious to 
learn English; they are anxious to become 
Americanized; they are not anxious to con- 
tinue under the former educational, judicial, 
and administrative conditions. The simple 
hoisting of the American flag over Spanish in- 
stitutions and Spanish laws is not satisfac- 
tory to the people of Cuba. So far as I can 
learn, the discontent we have in the island 
to-day arises from the fact that the reforms 
which they expected under our control have 
not materialized. We are giving them an 
honest government so far as it goes, but we 
are not teaching them those things which 
they wish to learn, and it is the failure to do 
this which is causing the present discontent. 
If we put every dollar of available public 
revenue into absolutely necessary public 
works, reorganize and reéstablish the school 
system and put in a sufficient number of 
English-speaking teachers to supply the de- 
mand in this particular, revise the existing 
administration of the law, modifying and 
humanizing especially the process of criminal 
procedure, stop talking politics and crossing 
bridges long before we come to them, the 
situation in Cuba will take care of itself, 
capital will go to the island, and business 
will be resumed. The building up of the 
civil government must begin at the bottom. 
The municipalities should be reorganized 
and established upon the most economical 
basis consistent with efficiency, and they 
should be given the greatest degree of muni- 
cipal autonomy consistent with military 
supervision and control. We must remember 
that while the supreme authority is unavoid- 
ably and properly military during the estab- 
lishment of the civil government in Cuba, 
yet it is not desirable to parade this author- 
ity constantly and use it unnecessarily, and 
we must not confuse puerile intermeddling 
with an absolutely firm and dignified control 
of affairs. 
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I can speak only from my own experience 
in regard to the condition of affairs in Cuba, 
but basing my conclusions upon that experi- 
ence, I can state positively that if we give 
the Cubans an honest, economical, non-polit- 
ical government under military control, and 
use every means to put the most desirable 
and competent Cubans in office, liberalize and 
Americanize their institutions, improve the 
sanitary and other conditions of their towns, 
organize and put in effect a suitable school 
system, get rid of the present intolerable 
administration of criminal law, and put in 
operation an equitable system of taxation, 
we shall find that there is no Cuban ques- 
tion left, and that we are dealing, not with 
a distrustful, suspicious, and resentful peo- 
ple, but with a people who will appreciate 
what we are doing for them and will give 
us their cordial support. This has heen 
my experience in the province of San- 
tiago, and I think that I can say without 
exaggeration that the conditions in that 
province were as difficult, if not more diffi- 
cult than those existing in any other portion 
of Cuba, for we had nearly half the Cuban 
army and found the province in a condi- 
tion of complete disorganization so far as 
its civil government was concerned. I have 
never yet proposed any measure intended to 
benefit or improve the condition of the peo- 
ple which has not met their warmest ap- 
proval. They have worked enthusiastically 
in all school reforms, they have supported 
every effort to improve the sanitary condi- 
tions, and they have used all their influence 
in supporting the measures introduced to 
guarantee public and impartial trial of all 
persons charged with criminal offenses. 
There have been virtually no disorders of 
any consequence, and in the province of San- 
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tiago (and this province includes 29.4 per 
cent. of all Cuba, including the islands, and 
has over one fifth of the total population of 
the island) I have found the people to be 
with me on all projects in which I could have 
expected the support of an honest and self- 
respecting people. Of course it would be 
foolish to claim for the people of Cuba to-day 
all those sturdy qualities which we expect to 
find in a people accustomed to self-govern- 
ment and control. We did not expect to find 
these conditions when we went there, and it 
is poor policy to dilate upon the fact that 
they are not, perhaps, as conspicuous as 
among well-established peoples. We are 
there to develop those latent qualities and 
to establish a government which shall be 
creditable to the United States; for the 
government established will be established 
under our auspices and control, and what- 
ever its form may be we are responsible, 
and shall be held strictly responsible for it. 
The people of the island desire that it shall be 
as nearly like our own as possible, and I know 
that we can establish a government which 
will render life and property safe to all the 
inhabitants of the island of Cuba, whoever 
they may be or wherever they may come 
from. This we must do, or we shall stand in 
an unenviable position before the world at 
large. In doing it we can count upon the 
support and approval of the inhabitants of 
the island. There are, of course, agitators 
and dissenters, seekers after notoriety and 
position by lawful means and otherwise; 
there are robbers and murderers and all 
classes of people: but the majority of the 
people of Cuba want a good government, 
liberal in form, and they look to us for it. 
This government must be under military 
control until it is completely established. 


LABOR PROBLEM. 


BY WILLIAM WILLARD HOWARD, 
General Manager of the Cuban Industrial Relief Fund. 


R. HOWARD writes from Matanzas, 
where he is opening the relief farms: 


) 


The attitude of the proprietors of large planta- 


tions is easily understood. If the Cuban Industrial 
Relief Fund enables one hundred thousand small 
farmers to return to a state of self-support on 
their own lands, we shall reduce the visible labor- 
supply of Cuba just one hundred thousand. These 
small farms will be competitors of the large plan- 


tations, not only in the cultivation of tobacco and 
sugar-cane, but in the employment of farm labor- 
ers. It is altogether likely, therefore, that the 
large plantations will be compelled to pay higher 
wages than the beggarly pittance that they now 


pay. 

It is to the material interest of the large plan- 
tations to keep the labor-market where it now is, 
to keep men in that species of slavery which has 
existed in this island since the Spanish occupation. 
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Any movement, therefore, that tends to uplift the 
condition of the Cuban laborer will be in direct 
opposition to the special interests of the large 
plantations. 

There is still another point that may be taken 
into consideration. If syndicates and large specu- 
lators can prevent or limit the expected rush of 
capital into Cuba, it will be possible to purchase 
lands at half their real value. In that way im- 
mense estates can be acquired at a moderate cost. 
Stories published broadcast in the United States 
reflecting upon the character of the Cuban laborer 
will tend to limit the inrush of American capital. 
If American capital can be frightened away from 
Cuba, the lands of the small farmers, who have no 
means of returning to a state of self-support on 
their own properties, may be bought at a low price; 
for eventually the small farmer must sell, either 
to provide food for his family, or to pay off the 
mortgage which he has given to the Spanish store- 
keeper. 

I am aware that our work is not approved of by 
some of the large plantation-owners, but by the 
small farmers it is hailed as a godsend. There has 
come into my hands a letter from General Wilson, 
commanding the Department of Matanzas and 
Santa Clara, referring to me a communication 
which he had received from the mayor of Colon, 
inclosing a resolution of the Board of Aldermen 
of Colon asking for a share in the distribution 
of agricultural implements and seeds to small 
farmers. 

Our duty in the matter is quite clear. We are 
working for humanity. We are bound to do the 
greatest good to the greatest number of our fel- 
low-men, to those men and women whom circum- 
stances have rendered unable to help themselves. 
In uplifting the poor of Cuba we shall undoubt- 
edly raise the labor standard, and probably in- 
crease the rate of wages. I hope so. In that we 
shall run counter to the financial interests of the 
large plantations, as they are now operated. But 
in the long run we shall benefit the large planta- 
tions also, for the increase in the price of laber 
will compel these to adupt more modern methods 
of labor, to introduce labor-saving machinery, and 
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In the Long Run. 


HROUGH all known history there have been 
sounds that deeply stirred the blood either 
when addressed to the actual hearing or to the ear 
of thought alone; these are the calls to arms either 
by drum or trumpet, or by whatever instrument is 
used to summon the warrior to battle. Thedwellers 
in modern cities are familiar with a sound that has 
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to train their workmen to a higher standard of 
skill and intelligence. 

This labor problem is not new. It has been 
fought out time after time during the last two 
hundred years, and always with the same result. 
No man or combination of men can stand in the 
path of industrial progress. The tendency of the 
age is toward a higher standard for labor. We 
shall simply be fulfilling destiny in our work in 
Cuba. We are here to uplift, not to degrade. If 
we help to shove these small farmers back into 
the condition of farm laborers, we shall be de- 
grading our fellow-man instead of uplifting him. 
We are trying to abolish industrial slavery in the 
island of Cuba. . . . We expect the opposition of 
Spanish landowners and Spanish shopkeepers, but 
we have not counted on the opposition of Amer- 
icans, whether owners of Cuban plantations or not. 

The assertion that there is a scarcity of labor 
in Cuba is idle folly. To say the Cubans will not 
work is a cruel slander on a deserving people. I 
can supply the plantation-owners with all the 
laborers they desire. The only conditions I shall 
impose are the following: 

1. They shall pay transportation and food of 
these men from their present homes to the plan- 
tation. 

2. They shall pay them the current wages of 
the country. 

3. They shall provide suitable quarters in which 
the men may live. 

4. Steady work shall be given these men as long 
as they prove efficient and faithful. They shall be 
treated properly, and not discharged for any trivial 
reason. 

5. The men shall be paid weekly in cash, and 
shall not be compelled to buy anything at the so- 
called “company store” or commissary. 

I am perfectly able to make good my offer. I 
know of one village in which are twelve hundred 
men who have recently been thrown out of em- 
ployment. There are many, many others. . . 
Our purpose is to find work for the idle. It will 
give me great pleasure to act as employment 
agent for the large plantations of Cuba, and I will 
make no charge for this service. 
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in it the same suggestion of hurry and of strenu- 
ous demand. This is the clang of the bell of the 
hospital wagon as it tears along the city street in 
answer to a call. Like the noise of the rushing 
fire-engine, the sound has something of the terror 
and hurry of the battle-call; but in this case the 
music means “ hurry to save,” not “ hurry to kill.” 
The flying wagon and engine are furiously bent, 
not upon destroying, but upon saving life. And 
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the music of rescue, does it not, too, touch the 
heart and stir the blood? 

The alarm-gong of the surgeons and the firemen 
brings to mind the nobilities, the heroisms of peace. 
So great is the glamour of military success and 
so general is the virtue of military courage that 
these need little enforcement in a nation like 
ours; whereas the heroisms, the plain virtues of 
peace are the things that make nations happy and 
permanently successful, and these are the virtues 
that need continual and urgent cultivation. 

THE CENTURY has been publishing a series of 
articles on peace heroes; but every few days such 
groupings of heroic deeds are supplemented by 
fresh instances in the daily press—like that of 
Warren Guion, the elevator-man in the Windsor 
Hotel fire, who risked and lost his own life in en- 
deavoring to save a few more lives, and that of 
Mary Rogers, stewardess of the Stella, who sur- 
rendered her own chance for life in favor of the 
passengers whom she considered to be under her 
charge. , 

But, as has been said here before, there is a 
silent and unpicturesque heroism that obtains scant 
recognition. There is, indeed, a heroic mood which 
is not recognized as such by the hero himself. And 
there are lives devoted to the simple doing of duty, 
—lives with little or no reputation, —which are as 
praiseworthy as many ranked well up on the roll of 
fame. The passion for wide recognition and ap- 
plause has great uses in the evolution of civiliza- 
tion; but if there were not something that kept 
men hammering away along the simple lines of 
clean and upright performance of duty, society 
could hardly hold itself together. 
not any number of men at home going about the 
ordinary duties of business and of citizenship, in 
the most commonplace sort of way, what would 
become of that “country” for which the heroes 
go out to fight? 

We thought of this not long ago, at the time of 
the death of an old New-Yorker who was born near 
the other end of our wonder-working century. He 
was not without a warlike side in his long connec- 
tion with the militia, but, on the whole, he stood 
during his ninety-three years preéminently for 
peace and its duties, his main activity being in 
the field of finance. Foremost in every good work 
to which he laid his hand, — secretary of our His- 
torical Society, president of a savings bank, secre- 
tary and treasurer of philanthropical institutions, 
working with our best men for the best good of 
the community, a public official in the old days, 
content with the city of his birth and hardly ever 
leaving it,—he was indeed one of the makers and 
preservers of our “better New York,” though 
Colonel Andrew Warner’s name is scarcely known 
to the wide public of a city that gives notoriety 
to every leading member of a disreputable political 
ring of partly imported “toughs” who rule us to 
their own avowed profit and to our unspeakable 
shame. 

The reason for referring here to such a life of 
obscure duty-doing is that it represents a type that 
is in danger of being overlooked and underrated. 
The appetite of the times demands the altogether 
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If there were | 








obvious and picturesque “hero.” Said a writer in 
the New York “Times,” in referring to the death 
of this same typical old New-Yorker: “After 
an era of psychology in the modern novel, we 
are in an era of action; the popular writers 
are those who depict the man of superabundant 
energy, for whom his own country, however 
large, is all too narrow. He must play an ac- 
tive part in war, or cross Africa with slaughter 
of men and wild beasts, or indulge in a bit of 
amateur bucaneering in the South Seas. The 
stay-at-home, the man who finds sufficient for his 
energies in the ordinary tasks that claim him in 
his family and community, is nowhere! People 
know that he exists, for he forms the staple that 
gets in the crops, mans the machine-shops, buys 
and sells goods, attends to the manifold needs of 
the courts and hospitals, banks and insurance com- 
panies, drills with militia and naval reserve, and 
goes on jury duty. Just now the ‘ average citi- 
zen’ is at a discount in novels, for the taste for 
romance has revived.” 

The appetite for the romantic and the violent 
is far from being altogether bad; it is only evil 
when, fed exclusively on “scare-head” sensation- 
alism, it grows morbid and leads the soul to 
refuse all other mental aliment. Under a diet 
of stimulating spices, the spirit of man will finally 
languish and fail. There will be no stomach for 
the plain home duties and honesties that, in the 
long run, are the test of a nation’s vitality. 


‘¢In the Interest of Labor!” 


WE were present once in one of the houses of the 
legislature of New York when some question was 
debated concerning the threatened destruction of 
the Palisades of the Hudson. The most remarka- 
ble speech of the occasion was that of a statesman 
who saw, and was naturally horrified at seeing, a 
kid glove on the hand raised to save this world- 
famous natural monument. He was eloquent in- 
deed in his denunciation of the interference of the 
esthete and the dude with the daily occupation 
and wages of the poor man. He explained clearly 
that in the interest of the poor man the Palisades 
must go. And they are going. 

We were reminded of the great man’s speech the 
other day, when the news came of the gratifying 
success of the blast that tumbled down the last 
of Indian Head—a picture of which by Castaigne 
will be found on page 489 of Tue Century for 
August, 1897. 

It seems to us that the argument in the inter- 
est of the laboring man ought to be carried a lit- 
tle further in order to be effective. The fact that 
Washington’s name is, in a way, associated with 
the neighborhood the features of which are under- 
going such rapid change suggests that there is a 
good deal of stone going to waste in the Wash- 
ington monument at Washington. In the interest 
of labor we respectfully suggest that the Wash- 
ington monument be turned into a quarry, and 
worked up, at living wages, into stones suitable 
either for smaller (and more useful) buildings or 
else for paving. If this is approved, why should 
not the pedestal to the Washington monument in 
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Union Square, along with the pedestals of the 
Lincoln, Lafayette, and Farragut monuments, give 
occupation to a number of working-men who might 
be employed at once to break them up into road 
foundations? Then there are the Bunker Hill monu- 
ment, and Cleopatra’s Needle in Central Park. 
Money spent in leveling Bunker Hill itself would 
go into the pockets of the workmen employed. 
And this suggests the reflection that after we 
have done away with the Palisades, in the interest 
of labor, there remain Storm King and other pos- 
sible quarries all through the Highlands of the 
Hudson, the reduction of which would not only be 
a boon to labor, but what politicians call a “dose 
to the high-toners” and esthetes generally. 

Any laboring man who should object to having 
this part of the earth robbed of its natural and 
artificial monuments, and should declare that, 
though poor, he had a right to enjoy these beau- 
ties of nature and art as well as any kid-gloved 
devotee of esthetics—any laboring man who 
would talk that way would be capable of sug- 
gesting not only that the statesman referred to 
above had openly insulted laboring men in gen- 
eral, but that such a statesman was doing good 
work in the interest of the “capitalists” who were 
selfishly and ruthlessly bent upon destroying one 
of the most celebrated features of one of the most 
beautiful rivers of the world. 


Backward Steps. 


In the month of President McKinley’s inaugura- 
tion, with implicit faith in his letter of accep- 
tance, and his declarations on the floor of the 
Capitol in favor of the merit system, we greeted 
him as its friend and supporter. One does not ex- 
pect perfection in a President, or infallibility in 
his appointments, and in every occupant of the 
White House there have been individual mis- 
takes, for which the executive has not been held 
to strict accountability. But the events of the 
past year have forced us to the belief that the 
President’s attitude toward the merit system has 
undergone a radical change. He promised that 
there should be “no backward step,” and there 
have recently been three of the most marked char- 
acter, in spite of his party’s promise, which he 
was pledged to uphold, that the merit system 
“should be extended where practicable”: (1) the 
failure to provide for the administration of the 
forest reserves on reform principles; (2) the turn- 
ing over of the enormous patronage of the Cen- 
sus Bureau en bloc to the politicians; and (3) the 
Exclusion Order of May 29, 1899, by which over 
ten thousand offices were thrown back into the 
sorry scramble, and the only admirable feature 
of which is a repetition, with probably improved 
modifications, of his own order of July, 1897, 
providing that removal shall not be made with- 
out the opportunity of a hearing. In the first and 
second instances the President is not relieved 
from responsibility by the statement that Con- 
gress failed to place the offices in the classified 
service. In these instances he has simply failed 
to do what he could to insure a non-political sys- 
tem of appointments. 
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His severest critics declare that either he has 
abandoned his conviction of the fundamental need 
of the merit system, or has been unable to “ resist 
the pressure” of the politicians. This latter con- 
clusion is the one arrived at by some of the lead- 
ing newspapers of the President’s party. It is our 
own belief that his action is rather to be described 
as the compromises of an official who still holds, 
in large degree, to his original belief, but who has 
been led to act on the theory that too strenuous 
opposition to the professional spoilsmen will bring 
defeat to the reform. 

The announcement of sweeping exceptions has 
at once heartened the spoilsmen and disheartened 
the friends of the merit system throughout the 
country. Nor have the official apologies and ex- 
planations set forth in any degree satisfied or con- 
vinced the principal critics of the President’s order. 

This last backward step is a very long one. The 
character of executive administration has been 
weakened in America, just as our executive sys- 
tem is to be submitted to a new and heavy strain 
in the eyes of the world. We are imitating Eng- 
land in our ambition for “empire,” but are at the 
same moment ignoring her splendid administrative 
example. 


Wanted: A Retiring Board for Amateurs. 


WE have had occasion heretofore to comment on 
the extraordinary ease of access to print which is 
afforded to writers in this country. Every publi- 
cation house, every periodical, has its “reader” 
who, in the search for a budding genius, spends 
laborious days and nights in wading through trash, 
written by people of whom he never heard before, 
and, curiously enough, for the most part, will never 
hear again. The publishers’ pilot-boats are in 
every offing, and engage in a perpetual race for 
every coming prize. The press also is on the qui 
vive to recognize whatever may be admirable or 
novel in each new volume. In some respects all 
this alertness may be advantageous to good 
writers, though there are signal instances even 
among American story-tellers in which success 
has come so quickly as to make them indifferent 
to the literary drill which evolves style—the one 
quality which distinguishes literature from mere 
books. Such writers have vogue without fame. 
They have not taken time to learn their art, and 
their superficial success has even bred in them a 
certain contempt for style, as something one may 
do without. And yet in literature “style is of the 
man himself,” and writers are great and lasting in 
proportion to their style. It is the hope in editors 
of finding such a masterful utterance that gives 
this excellent chance to the average writer. Un- 
fortunately, the average writer is usually an ama- 
teur. It is astonishing how free a field he has and 
how easy it is for him to get a certain prominence, 
while established writers of artistic quality and 
continuous—as opposed to accidental — excellence 
are for the time less sought for. This is largely 
the fault of those who, for extraneous reasons, lay 
accent upon the “taking ” and facile but ephemeral 
work of those who by no chance will ever produce 
a work of art. A little higher standard in literary 
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criticism, or rather a little more rigid application 
of the existing standards, would do much for the 
encouragement of the artist and the discourage- 
ment of the amateur. 

When we come to painting and music, what a 
pitiful swath the amateur cuts! There is hardly 
a community in the United States which has not 
contributed one or more to the vast army of the 
fatuous possessors of a small talent who, misled 
by the flattery or the ignorant praise of friends, 
waste their best years in the headlong pursuit of 
fame, as though the kingdom of art were to be 
taken by violence! Two thirds of the victims of 
this illusion are young women, who, with a pretty 
voice or a little knack at drawing, spend in Europe 
years of hardship and of sacrifice at home, only to 
discover, when money and the flower-like years of 
youth are gone, that it has all been a mistake. 
The top floors of the pensions of Paris contain 
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many an ambitious and devoted art student who, 
too proud to give up the fight, remains so long 
that when she does come home she is unfitted for 
the wholesome work that was all the time waiting 
for her to do in her native town. And what good 
wives and mothers these young women might have 
made! Alas! the amateur type of mind soon be- 
comes almost impervious to criticism, and heavy is 
the responsibility of those who at the start pay 
the young the delusive compliment. Of course 
occasionally a woman of marked talent comes out 
of this life, but in such instances usually the young 
artist’s ability has been so noteworthy as first to 
have been authoritatively recognized in this coun- 
try. What is needed is more “brutal frankness ” 
toward mediocrity, and a studious.exclusion of the 
idea that there can be any higher or more honora- 
ble service than the joy-giving performance of the 
duties that lie nearest one’s hand. 





Girls. 


ALF-BLOWN rosebuds, rich and sweet, 
Fairest form of the incomplete, 
How should one with a heart to spare 
Choose between you, dark and fair? 


Only when the bud uncloses, 
Takes its rank among the roses, 
Only then we may behold 
Cankered core or heart of gold. 


Jeanie Peet. 
*“* Howdy.” 


De grasshopper wipe his mouf en de road, 

An’ unner his umberel met wid de toad; 

His back was so hot dat de toad had er fit, 

An’ de grasshopper ‘lowed dat he des could n’ 
spit; 

Said, “Howdy, howdy, howdy,” 

An’ dey bofe said, “Howdy do!” 


Says de toad ter de hopper: “Hit ’s mighty hot 
wedder, 

An’ bein’ hit ’s you, we mout walk tergedder.’ 

An’ de hopper he ‘lowed, “Hit er mighty hot 
spell!” 

An’ he hopped on unner de toad’s umberel; 

Said, “Howdy, howdy, howdy,” 

An’ dey bofe said, “Howdy do!” 


? 


Bimeby, de toad he squinch up he eye, 
An’ he ’gin ter talk big an’ ter argufy, 
An’ des es de rain was berginnin’ ter fall, 
He swallered de hoppergrass, legs an’ all; 





Said, “Howdy, howdy, howdy,” 
An’ dey bofe said, “Howdy do!” 


But des es he tu’n en de road ter de spring, 

En feelin’ mighty dry, ’case he done er mean thing, 
Er duck she say: “ What er little bitter toad! 
Run here, my son, an’ fill up my gode!” 

Said, “Howdy, howdy, howdy,” 

An’ dey bofe said, “Howdy do!” 


De duck she look frough her specs erg’in, — 
She were ole an’ tough, an’ were deep in sin, — 
An’ she retch fer de gode, lack she faint an’ fall; 
Aw dar wa‘n’t no little toad dar ertall ! 

Said, “Howdy, howdy, howdy,” 

An’ dey bofe said, “Howdy do!” 


But ’struction is waitin’, es sho ’s she ’s born; 
Fer er boy ’s got er feeshin’-hook unner dat corn, 
An’ he tow dat duck wid his ole feeshin’-line, 
An’ hit lead ter de roas’in’-pan, hot an’ fine; 
Said, “Howdy, howdy, howdy,” 

An’ dey bofe said, “Howdy do!” 


ENVOY. 


Hit ’s er mighty easy thing fer ter claim what ’s 
you’n, 

But de worrymint wid man is ter let mine erlone. 

Hit got Ebe in trouble, an’ hit mek Adam fall, 

An’ hit fotch mos’ de cusses er de yeth on we all! 

Said, “Howdy, howdy, howdy,” 

An’ we all said, “Howdy do!” 


Virginia Frazer Boyle. 











English as She Looks to a Teuton. 


AS UMBER of booklets have recently been pub- 
lished in Germany which profess to show the 
uninitiated how they may learn a foreign language 
in the cheapest and easiest fashion. Their general 
title is “Polyglott Kuntze. Schnellste Erlernung 
jeder Sprache. Ohne Lehrer!” 

Of these booklets one is dedicated to the “ Am- 
erikanisch” language, and is decorated on the 
outside with flaring red and white stripes, liber- 
ally sprinkled with blue stars. 

After giving some directions to the intending 
emigrant as to his passage across the ocean, his 
landing at Ellis Island, etc., the little book gives 
various phrases which the emigrant who knows 
one language only is supposed to need. First the 
phrase is given in German, then its equivalent in 
English, and in the third column of the same page 
the words are printed as they are supposed to be 
pronounced by the Teuton in a new land. 

Naturally, as our friends for whom this book 
was written come from Germany, the first column 
is devoted to their familiar salutations; for the 
Germans are very particular about their greetings. 

Our Teuton is supposed to wish to say first of 
all “How do you do?” and this is the way our fa- 
miliar greeting looks to him: 

“Hau du ju du?” 

When night comes, of course he says to his son, 
“Good evening, my boy,” and this is the phrase on 
which he practises: 

“Gudd ihwening, mei beu.” 

If there is more than one child in the family, he 
says: 

“Gudd neiht, tschildren.” 

When he wakes up in the morning, he is natu- 
rally thirsty, and so is supposed to call his friend 
and say to him: 

“Szah, dihr frand, ei am szorsti. Giw miszomm- 
szing tu drink.” 

To this pathetic appeal for “something todrink,” 
and to the further question relating to what he 
has to drink, the friend replies: 
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“Yes, sir; we have beer.” 

This is the way the remark looks: 

“Jes, szorr; ui haw bihr.” 

Afterward he asks for a “ham sinduitsch” to 
go with his “bihr.” Of course, too, he wants a 
sausage, some cheese, and a morsel of bread, and 
this is how he asks for them: 

“Plihs giw miszomm szohssetsch,szomm tschihs, 
and szomm brad.” 

After receiving this substantial repast, the nat- 
ural question is: 

“Hau motsch iss it?” 

Evidently the reply received is not an exorbitant 
demand, for our Teutonic friend responds: 

“Szatt iss tschihp.” 

The writer informs the newly arrived immigrant 
how he may ask for “pork chops and beans:” 

“Szomm pork tschopps uisz bihns”? 

Apparently our friend expects to visit the “pie 
belt,” for he is instructed to reply, “No, szank 
ju,” if any one says to him: “Uill ju tahk an- 
noszer pihsz of pei?” 

As our Teuton may go into the country, he is 
told how to inquire concerning all living animals, 
like the wildcat (ueildkatt), the weasel (uihsel), 
the snake (snehk), and the snail (snehl). 

When he wishes to know how to find the rail- 
way-station, this is the way he is told to ask for it: 

“Kudd ju tell mi uehr ei kudd feind sze stih- 
schen of sze elewiited rahlrohd?” 

The person whom he accosts is supposed to say: 

“Torrn sze forst striht tu juhr reiht, go straht 
onn, akrosz 4 pliahsz ju uill szih sze staihschen.” 

Weare glad to know that our immigrant is sup- 
posed to have some money in his pocket when he 
lands upon our shores—at least enough to warrant 
him in asking some one to change his piece of 
money into smaller coin. This is the way he is 
told to request the favor: 

“Wudd ju tschahnsch mi szisz pihsz of mon- 
nay?” 

After receiving many directions of this sort 
concerning the way in which he should go, con- 
cerning his food and lodgings, our little book 
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A Child’s Primer of Natural History. 


TEXT AND PICTURES BY OLIVER HERFORD. 


(TENTH SERIES.) 
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SEE, chil-dren, the mis-guid-ed Mole. 

He lives down in a deep, dark hole; 
Sweet-nese, and Light, and good Fresh Air 
Are things for which he does not care. 

He has not e-ven that make-shift 

Of fee-ble minds—the so-cial gift. 








But say not that he has no soul, 
Lest hap-ly we mis-judge the Mole; 
Nay, if we mea-sure him by Men, 
No doubt he sits in his dark den 
In-struct-ing oth-ers blind as he 
Ex-act-ly how the world should be. 





gives its readers some information concerning the 
land across the sea. It tells thera that “tscher- 
ries,” “pihtsches,” and “grahpsz” grow in this 
favored land, as well as “pihnotts” and “tschesz- 
notts.” In fact, the author goes on to say that 
the fruit is not only splendid, but cheap, and he 
correctly gives the nationalities of most of the 
fruit-sellers in the following words: 

“Sze fruht is splenndidd and tschihp. In sze 
szitties of sze Juhnien mohst of sze fruht-selers 
ahr Grihks or Itallians.” 

Most of the immigrants, of course, to whom this 
little book is supposed to be of use are looking for 
work. The immigrant remarks, on his arrival: 

“Have you a job for me? I am only a short 
time in America, and look for a job.” 

His prospective employer inquires: 
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“Can you do the work?” 

“Yes, sir; certainly. I always have done this 
kind of work in the old country.” 

This is the way the dialogue looks to the be- 
wildered Teuton seeking work: 

Teuton. Haw ju a.dschob fohr mi? Ei am 
only 4 schort teim in Amarrika, and lukk fohr 4 
dschob. 

AMERICAN. Kann ju du sze uork? 

TEUTON. Jes, szorr; szertanli.«Ei ohlwas haw 
donn szisz keind of uork in sze ohld konntri. 

AMERICAN. Hau motsch du ju ahsk a dah? 

TeuTON. Ei gess tu dollers uill not bi tu métsch. 

AMERICAN. Ei uill pah it tu ju, and rasz juhr 
uahdsches uenn ei szih szitt juhr uork iss tu mei 
satisfaktschin. 

We need not carry these conversational aber- 




















Ou, turn not from the hum-ble Pig, 
My child, or think him in-fra dig. 
We oft hear lit-er-a-ry men 

Boast of the in-flu-ence of the Pen; 
Yet when we read in His-to-ry’s Page 








Of Hu-man Pigs in ev-er-y age, 
From Cree-sus to the pres-ent day, 
Is it, my child, so hard to say 


(De-spite the Scribes’ vain-glo-ri-ous boast) 
What Pen has in-flu-enced Man the most? 





rations further to show how the language of 
Shakspere looks to the learner from the land of 
Goethe. When next our readers struggle with 
German gutturals and German tenses and genders, 
they may, perhaps, have a little more sympathy 
with the new arrival from the Fatherland who 
has undertaken the enormous “dscheb” of learn- 
ing “ Amerikanisch.” 
Francis E. Clark. 


De Tree-Toad. 


De tree-toad only knows one song, 
An’ dat ’s, “De Rain ’s a-Comin’.” 

His voice ain’t purty, but it ’s strong, 
An’ while de bee am hummin’, 

- He sets on some ole fence er tree, 

In de hot sun, an’ solemnly 

Croaks ob de sto’m dat ’s gwine to be: 
“De rain—de rain ’s a-comin’!” 





De pop’lah a’rs am not his choice, 
An’ he don’t sing ’em, nuther. 
He knows de tune dat fits his voice, 
An’ sticks right to it, brother; 

An’ dat ’s de way fuh me an’ you 
To l’arn ouh song an’ sing it th’u’, 
Exackly lak de tree-toad do— 
An’ never sing no other. 


Dat ’s why I laks de tree-toad so— 
He sticks to his profession. 

No diff’'unce whut may come er go, 
Dey ’s never no digression. 

An’, bymeby, down ’Il drap de rain; 

De cows "Il scamper up de lane: 

But he ’ll keep up de same ole strain, 
An’ ’scuss no other question. 


James D. Corrothers. 
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Larry Kisses the Right Way. 


How do I know that Larry loves me, 
How does he his love betray? 

How do I know that Larry loves me? 
Larry kisses the right way. 


“ An’ how—an’ how does Larry kiss thee— 
Kiss by candle-light or day?” 

Only this my tongue can tell thee: 
Larry kisses the right way. 


Jennie E. T. Dowe. 


Matinée Criticism. 


Scene: Street-car. Young man is seated, reading. Enter 
young woman. She has just come from a matinée at 
a Broadway theater. Recognizes young man. He 
gives her his seat. 


She. Thanks, awfully. Oh, I ’ve been having 
the very loveliest time that ever happened. 

He. What have you been doing—dancing? 

She. No, indeed; dancing isn’t init. I’ve been 
to see that lovely Montague Pierrepont in that 
new play. 

He. What ’s the name of it? Oh, yes, I know. 
I read a very able and commendatory criticism of 
it in the “Radiator.” It’s by Sardou, is n’t it? 

She. I don’t know. I never look at the name of 
the author. But Pierrepont is just too lovely for 
any use. 

He. I hope to goand see it. Very strong, is it 
not? 

She. I should think it was! Why, that scene 
where Pierrepont stands by a mantel and twirls 
his mustache is just too much for words. 

He. What happens? 

She. Oh, nothing; but then, he looks so hand- 
some, and his face is reflected in the mirror, and 
you see him twice, and I just felt like kissing it. 

He. What—the reflection? 

She. No, no; his face. Oh, he is so lovely. 

He. The dialogue is very witty, is n’t it? 

She. Mmm. I guess so. (Laughs.) I did n't 
pay much attention to that; I was thinking about 
him. The way he says “Heigh-ho” is really too 
pathetic. All the girls were crying. 

He. Marie Dobson has a fine part, I understand, 
and, as usual, makes a careful character-study 
of it. 

She. Ibelieveso. She plays an ugly old woman, 
I think. But it ’s just too splendid where Pierrepont 
changes his necktie right before the audience, so 
the villain won’t recognize him, you know. He 
did it just as naturally as my brother Tom does 
in real life. I think he’s the greatest actor I ever 
saw, besides being simply the handsomest man in 
the world. 

He. What did you think of Le Roy Thomp- 
son? The “ Radiator” says that he brings as much 
art to the delineation of his small réle of the actor 
as if he were depicting the chief character. 

She. Oh, I guess he was all right. He had a 
scene with Pierrepont. 


He. The one where he has to simulate merri- 
ment while his wife is dying in the next room? 

She. Yep. Pierrepont smokes a cigarette in 
that scene. He was perfectly gorgeous. 

He. Who—Thompson? 

She. No; Pierrepont. Theaudiencecalled Thomp- 
son out, and I thought it was awfully unfair, as 
Pierrepont is the leading man, you know. Why, the 
smoke curled up just as naturally from that ciga- 
rette as if he was here, you know. 

He. I think the conductor would have some- 
thing to say about its curls in that case. 

She. Well, speaking of curls, his hair is just as 
curly as anything at all. And in the last act, 
where he hands his wife the letter, oh, I think 
that was just the grandest scene of all! 

He. She has a fine death there, does n’t she? 

She. Huh! huh! But he holds the letter out, 
and he smiles, and—well, if he smiled that way at 
me, I ’d just think I was in— 

Conductor. Fiftieth street! 

(She bows, and exits hurriedly.) 
CURTAIN. 


Charles Battell Loomis. 


Two Poets. 


HE writes great odes which critics praise 
And friends place on their table, 

While I turn every thought and phrase 
To make a song to Mabel. 


Fame is his guerdon, art his creed, 
He wears distinction’s label; 

But I—I have the greater meed 
When I win praise from Mabel. 


Fair is the maid, more fair by far 
Than aught in fact or fable; 

There ne’er had been a Trojan war 
Had Paris first seen Mabel. 


Oh, were my castles not in Spain, 
What gems and costly sable 
And priceless lace would I obtain 

As fitting gifts to Mabel! 


So when I read how papers vie 
For news of him, by cable, 

“Poor fellow!” I can only sigh, 
“ You are not loved by Mabel.” 


Though fame attaches to his name 
In all the tongues of Babel, 

My own shall greater honor claim 
When it is borne by Mabel. 


And though he’s reached Parnassus’ height, 
Though critics call him able, 

Some much prefer the songs I write— 
I do, and so does Mabel. 


Beatrice Hanscom. 
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